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PRICES REALIZED 



Lot 


No . Price 


8 


4600.00 


18 


140.00 


28 


1300.00 


38 


9500.00 




48 


1900.00 


58 


1900.00 


68 


600.00 






9 


1300.00 


19 


2100.00 


29 


6600.00 


39 


5200.00 




49 


4400.00 


59 


1 7000.00 


69 


550.00 






10 


1600.00 


20 


800.00 


30 


300.00 


40 


6200.00 




50 


9500.00 


60 


800.00 


70 


16000.00 


1 


10000.00 


11 


420.00 


21 


850.00 


31 


5500.00 


41 


4400.00 




51 


5500.00 


61 


4200.00 


71 


4800.00 


2 


1400.00 


12 


160.00 


22 


185.00 


32 


9000.00 


42 


6800.00 




52 


29000.00 


62 


2300.00 


72 


4500.00 


3 


30000.00 


13 


600.00 


23 


275.00 


33 


3600.00 


43 


950.00 




53 


115000.00 


63 


5200.00 


73 


1800.00 


4 


2400.00 


14 


110.00 


24 


1400.00 


34 


3400.00 


44 


170.00 




54 


24000.00 


64 


1100.00 


74 


2400.00 


5 


14000.00 


15 


1800.00 


25 


1900.00 


35 


4400.00 


45 


160.00 




55 


36000.00 


65 


4400.00 


75 


450.00 


6 


14000.00 


16 


4600.00 


26 


240.00 


36 


4000.00 


46 


9500.00 




56 


950.00 


66 


1000.00 


76 


500.00 


7 


2400.00 


17 


290.00 


27 


3700.00 


37 


2800.00 


47 


6000.00 




57 


3500.00 


67 


14000.00 


77 


4800.00 
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78 


225.00 


146 


200.00 


214 


600.00 


282 


3200.00 


350 


22000.00 


419 


3500.00 


487 


34000.00 


555 


1400.00 


79 


3800.00 


147 


425.00 


215 


950.00 


283 


1000.00 


351 


5000.00 


420 


21000.00 


488 


21000.00 


556 


1400.00 


80 


7500.00 


148 


4400.00 


216 


550.00 


284 


1100.00 


352 


4400.00 


421 


25000.00 


489 


16000.00 


557 


1500.00 


81 


6500.00 


149 


1100.00 


217 


650.00 


285 


28000.00 


353 


4600.00 


422 


40000.00 


490 


18000.00 


558 


450.00 


82 


2400.00 


150 


950.00 


218 


450.00 


286 


35000.00 


354 


30000.00 


423 


34000.00 


491 


11500.00 


559 


300.00 


83 


550.00 


151 


1100.00 


219 


3200.00 


287 


1300.00 


355 


4600.00 


424 


44000.00 


492 


10000.00 


560 


1700.00 


84 


900.00 


152 


900.00 


220 


4500.00 


288 


400.00 


356 


1900.00 


425 


42000.00 


493 


19000.00 


561 


425.00 


85 


6500.00 


153 


110.00 


221 


350.00 


289 


350.00 


357 


10000.00 


426 


27000.00 


494 


12000.00 


562 


200.00 


86 


4400.00 


154 


120.00 


222 


1300.00 


290 


2700.00 


358 


3500.00 


427 


35000.00 


495 


13500.00 


563 


800.00 


87 


1 5000.00 


155 


1000.00 


223 


1700.00 


291 


1800.00 


359 


6000.00 


428 


26000.00 


496 


24000.00 


564 


500.00 


88 


1300.00 


156 


275.00 


224 


425.00 


292 


4200.00 


360 


2400.00 


429 


28000.00 


497 


23000.00 


565 


950.00 


89 


350.00 


157 


275.00 


225 


2100.00 


293 


3600.00 


361 


2000.00 


430 


9500.00 


498 


19000.00 


566 


1400.00 


90 


275.00 


158 


140.00 


226 


7500.00 


294 


5500.00 


362 


7500.00 


431 


115000.00 


499 


18000.00 


567 


600.00 


91 


18000.00 


159 


160.00 


227 


9000.00 


295 


9000.00 


363 


6000.00 


432 


65000.00 


500 


26000.00 


568 


10000.00 


92 


4200.00 


160 


9000.00 


228 


4500.00 


296 


275.00 


364 


9000.00 


433 


60000.00 


501 


19000.00 


569 


2300.00 


93 


3600.00 


161 


500.00 


229 


60000.00 


297 


2500.00 


365 


11500.00 


434 


14000.00 


502 


24000.00 


570 


850.00 


94 


500.00 


162 


250.00 


230 


1800.00 


298 


3400.00 


366 


17500.00 


435 


20000.00 


503 


27000.00 


571 


950.00 


95 


375.00 


163 


425.00 


231 


1450.00 


299 


400.00 


367 


1 3000.00 


436 


1 7000.00 


504 


47500.00 


572 


1600.00 


96 


3800.00 


164 


275.00 


232 


5500.00 


300 


900.00 


368 


4600.00 


437 


110000.00 


505 


200000.00 


573 


4000.00 


97 


1300.00 


165 


850.00 


233 


1400.00 


301 


220.00 


369 


4400.00 


438 


27500.00 


506 


1700.00 


574 


40000.00 


98 


180.00 


166 


250.00 


234 


45000.00 


302 


1000.00 


370 


4000.00 


439 


1 5000.00 


507 


1700.00 


575 


850.00 


99 


3600.00 


167 


1 90.00 


235 


3500.00 


303 


9500.00 


371 


3750.00 


440 


11000.00 


508 


1600.00 


576 


900.00 


100 


160.00 


168 


475.00 


236 


10000.00 


304 


600.00 


372 


2350.00 


441 


5000.00 


509 


2300.00 


577 


400.00 


101 


325.00 


169 


1 50.00 


237 


4000.00 


305 


850.00 


373 


4500.00 


442 


5250.00 


510 


2900.00 


578 


3500.00 


102 


600.00 


170 


350.00 


238 


550.00 


306 


1300.00 


374 


4500.00 


443 


3500.00 


511 


3200.00 


579 


1800.00 


103 


425.00 


171 


400.00 


239 


5500.00 


307 


1800.00 


375 


5000.00 


444 


5250.00 


512 


3800.00 


580 


1500.00 


104 


250.00 


172 


800.00 


240 


475.00 


308 


12500.00 


376 


5250.00 


445 


16000.00 


513 


6750.00 


581 


4500.00 


105 


2500.00 


173 


800.00 


241 


1900.00 


309 


1600.00 


377 


9500.00 


446 


2400.00 


514 


4500.00 


582 


5500.00 


106 


1200.00 


174 


1600.00 


242 


3400.00 


310 


1100.00 


378 


9500.00 


447 


6000.00 


515 


2100.00 


583 


5000.00 


107 


3400.00 


175 


11000.00 


243 


1000.00 


311 


220.00 


379 


23000.00 


448 


4400.00 


516 


5000.00 


584 


10000.00 


108 


2700.00 


176 


1 30.00 


244 


1300.00 


312 


5500.00 


380 


25000.00 


449 


6000.00 


517 


3000.00 


585 


500.00 


109 


11500.00 


177 


110.00 


245 


2200.00 


313 


1600.00 


381 


12500.00 


450 


5750.00 


518 


4000.00 


586 


1000.00 


110 


12000.00 


178 


120.00 


246 


2100.00 


314 


600.00 


382 


15000.00 


451 


4750.00 


519 


3600.00 


587 


950.00 


111 


700.00 


179 


750.00 


247 


1700.00 


315 


1250.00 


383 


1 5000.00 


452 


6000.00 


520 


11500.00 


588 


1100.00 


112 


4800.00 


180 


1700.00 


248 


2200.00 


316 


500.00 


384 


18000.00 


453 


25000.00 


521 


1800.00 


589 


250.00 


113 


600.00 


181 


3600.00 


249 


4000.00 


317 


1200.00 


386 


25000.00 


454 


14000.00 


522 


6600.00 


590 


1500.00 


114 


800.00 


182 


850.00 


250 


800.00 


318 


275.00 


387 


23000.00 


455 


3250.00 


523 


2500.00 


591 


1000.00 


115 


140.00 


183 


4600.00 


251 


5400.00 


319 


1000.00 


388 


19000.00 


456 


8750.00 


524 


2400.00 


592 


650.00 


116 


800.00 


184 


60.00 


252 


7000.00 


320 


2600.00 


389 


21000.00 


457 


20000.00 


525 


2700.00 


593 


2000.00 


117 


700.00 


185 


1000.00 


253 


3200.00 


321 


1300.00 


390 


32500.00 


458 


34000.00 


526 


12000.00 


594 


12000.00 


118 


250.00 


186 


110.00 


254 


5000.00 


322 


8000.00 


391 


24000.00 


459 


6400.00 


527 


550.00 


595 


8750.00 


119 


325.00 


187 


1100.00 


255 


5500.00 


323 


450,00 


392 


22500.00 


460 


1 50000.00 


528 


1500.00 


596 


1150.00 


120 


3000.00 


188 


250.00 


256 


6500.00 


324 


425.00 


393 


12000.00 


461 


22000.00 


529 


1600.00 


597 


2400.00 


121 


525.00 


189 


600.00 


257 


2000.00 


325 


2700.00 


394 


1 7000.00 


462 


85000.00 


530 


2200.00 


598 


5250.00 


122 


1200.00 


190 


1900.00 


258 


350.00 


326 


600.00 


395 


10500.00 


463 


1 3000.00 


531 


9000.00 


599 


17500.00 


123 


900.00 


191 


1400 . 00 , 


259 


4050.00 


327 


4200.00 


396 


40000.00 


464 


12500.00 


532 


1000.00 


600 


26000.00 


124 


2000.00 


192 


9000.00 


260 


1 3000.00 


328 


34000.00 


397 


1 300.00 


465 


10000.00 


533 


1000.00 


601 


21000.00 


125 


750.00 


193 


10000.00 


261 


8000.00 


329 


28000.00 


398 


1200.00 


466 


47500.00 


534 


1600.00 


602 


37000.00 


126 


2600.00 


194 


8500.00 


262 


7000.00 


330 


9000.00 


399 


1400.00 


467 


19500.00 


535 


2600.00 


603 


29000.00 


127 


400.00 


195 


10000.00 


263 


2300.00 


331 


4800.00 


400 


1900.00 


468 


23000.00 


536 


6400.00 


604 


2400.00 


128 


1000.00 


196 


3400.00 


264 


2400.00 


332 


700.00 


401 


4600.00 


469 


60000.00 


537 


1 500.00 


605 


21000.00 


129 


1500.00 


197 


4500.00 


265 


6000.00 


333 


2100.00 


402 


6750.00 


470 


70000.00 


538 


1700.00 


606 


20000.00 


130 


750.00 


198 


1600.00 


266 


3600.00 


334 


7500.00 


403 


90000.00 


471 


165000.00 


539 


3600.00 


607 


725000.00 


131 


' 1050.00 


199 


3000.00 


267 


3200.00 


335 


750.00 


404 


1000.00 


472 


65000.00 


540 


2500.00 


608 


400.00 


132 


800.00 


200 


3000.00 


268 


3200.00 


336 


1800.00 


405 


2700.00 


473 


23000.00 


541 


1300.00 


609 


2800.00 


133 


600.00 


201 


2900.00 


269 


5800.00 


337 


1300.00 


406 


9000.00 


474 


16000.00 


542 


40000.00 


610 


2800.00 


134 


350.00 


202 


210.00 


270 


4200.00 


338 


3000.00 


407 


12500.00 


475 


1 5000.00 


543 


3300.00 


611 


550.00 


135 


300.00 


203 


6000.00 


271 


18500.00 


339 


40000.00 


408 


1 7000.00 


476 


1 5000.00 


544 


2400.00 


612 


2700.00 


136 


950.00 


204 


5800.00 


272 


4400.00 


340 


4000.00 


409 


10000.00 


477 


34000.00 


545 


6750.00 


613 


1700.00 


137 


1100.00 


205 


2800.00 


273 


34000.00 


341 


110.00 


410 


8500.00 


478 


13000.00 


546 


7500.00 


614 


550.00 


138 


1100.00 


206 


450.00 


274 


22000.00 


342 


21000.00 


411 


1 8000:00 


479 


2800.00 


547 


85000.00 


615 


1400.00 


139 


200.00 


207 


5000.00 


275 


17000.00 


343 


3600.00 


412 


5500.00 


480 


16000.00 


548 


10000.00 


616 


2000.00 


140 


900.00 


208 


4200.00 


276 


30000.00 


344 


16000.00 


413 


12500.00 


481 


3500.00 


549 


100000.00 


617 


6500.00 


141 


950.00 


209 


5800.00 


277 


5200.00 


345 


1500.00 


414 


9500.00 


482 


18000.00 


550 


100000.00 


618 


1100.00 


142 


325.00 


210 


2500.00 


278 


2300.00 


346 


300.00 


415 


8750.00 


483 


21000.00 


551 


3400.00 


619 


97500.00 


143 


550.00 


211 


1 800.00 


279 


2900.00 


347 


5000.00 


416 


6500.00 


484 


23000.00 


552 


6800.00 


620 


165000.00 


144 


425.00 


212 


950.00 


280 


1900.00 


348 


6000.00 


417 


45000.00 


485 


21000.00 


553 


3500.00 


621 


55000.00 


145 


650.00 


213 


550.00 


281 


2800.00 


349 


5000.00 J 


418 


4000.00 


486 


26000.00 


554 


2400.00 


622 


190000.00 



PSige 2 Final prices subject to change. Not responsible 

for typographical errors or omissions. 
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GARRETT COLLECTION AUCTION BREAKS ALL RECORDS 

Over $7 Million Worth of Coins Sold in 622 Lots 
1787 Brasher Doubloon Sells for Record $725,000 






The book of coin price records will have to be rewritten 
following our spectacular sale of the Garrett Collection, sold 
to the order of The Johns Hopkins University on November 
28-29, 1979. The sale, one of four scheduled events offering 
Garrett coins, realized a total of $7,069,650. The world 
record price for a rare coin was set when Lot 607, the finest 
known example of America's most famous coin, the 1787 
Brasher doubloon, was knocked down after furious bidding 
for $725,000. The buyer, Mr. Martin Monas, stated that he 
was purchasing it for a client, one of America's most promi- 
nent numismatists. 

Interest was lent to the sale when a surprise guest, Mr. Milton Brasher, the 
great-great-grandson of Ephraim Brasher, was introduced to the audience. 
No, Mr. Brasher did not personally own a copy of the famous doubloon, but 
he certainly was appreciative of the Brasher family history. Brasher, he 
related, is a Huguenot name and is now and always was pronounced as 
"Brazier." 

The term "world's record price" lost its meaning after the first several lots, 
for virtually everything in the sale set a new record. Here are some of the 
highlights: 1793 EF half cent $10,000; 1795 Uncirculated half cent $30,000; 
1796 Extremely Fine half cent, pole to cap, $14,000; 1797 AU half cent 
$14,000; 1836 original Proof half cent $9,000; 1845 original Proof half cent 
$9,500; 1849 small date restrike Proof half cent $6,800; an 1856 Proof half 
cent $9,500. 

Cents sold for the following prices: 1793 chain AMERI AU-50 $29,000; 
1793 chain AMERICA Uncirculated $115,000 — which turned out to be the 
first of 11 coins in the Garrett sale which crossed the $100,000 mark. 1793 
Liberty cap cent AU $36,000; 1794 S-24 Uncirculated $17,000; 1794 S-48 
Very Fine $14,000; 1794 S-56 Uncirculated $16,000; 1795 Jefferson head 
cent Fine $7,500; 1797 S-138 Uncirculated $15,000; 1803 S-254 Uncir- 
culated $11,500; 1803 S-258 AU $12,000; 1838 Proof $11,000; and a coin 
which caused gasps of amazement, an 1847 Uncirculated cent. Lot 193, 
which sold for $10,000. * 

Among small cents the famous 1856 flying eagle in Proof sold for $4,200; 
an 1857 Proof flying eagle sold for $5,800; 1859 Indian Proof $2,500; 1860 
Proof $1,800; and an 1877 Proof $3,200. 

Among two-cent pieces an Uncirculated 1864 small motto brought 
$4,500; a Proof 1866 brought $1,700; and a Proof 1873 brought $2,100. 

Half dimes in the auction included some of the finest ever to cross the auc- 
tion block. A 1794 AU sold for $7,500; two 1795 pieces in the same condi- 
tion brought $9,000 and $4,500 respectively (the latter piece had some ad- 
justment marks); a Choice Brilliant Uncirculated 1796/5 elicited spontaneous 
applause as it found a new buyer at $60,000; the famous Newlin 1802 half 
dime. Extremely Fine, brought $45,000; 1805 Extremely Fine $10,000; 1829 
Uncirculated $4,000; 1831 prooflike Uncirculated $5,500; 1838-0 AU 
$7,000; 1840 Uncirculated with drapery $5,000; 1841 Choice Uncirculated 
$5,500; 1847 Proof $6,500; 1856/4 Proof $13,000; 1859 regular issue Proof 
$8,000; 1860 transitional Uncirculated $7,000; 1864-S Choice Brilliant Un- 
circulated $6,000; and an 1866 Proof $3,200. 

Among half dollars the following prices were realized: 

1794 Extremely Fine $5,800; 1795 MS-60 Uncirculated $18,500; and 
another 1795 MS-60 Uncirculated, slightly finer, $34,000; 1796 with 15 
obverse stars Very Fine $32,000; 1796 with 16 stars Fine $17,000; 1797 Ex- 
tremely Fine $30,000; 1806 Uncirculated $28,000; 1797 old style Uncir- 
culated $35,000; 1813 Uncirculated $9,000; 1815 AU $3,400; 1822 Uncir- 
culated $12,500; 1836 lettered edge Proof $34,000; 1836 reeded edge Proof 



$28,000; 1853-0 without arrows or rays. Very Fine $40,000; 1854 Proof 
$21,000; 1856 Proof $16,000; 1861 Proof $6,000; 1866-S without motto. 
Choice Brilliant Uncirculated $22,000; 1873-CC without arrows. Choice Un- 
circulated $30,000; 1876 Proof $3,500; 1877 Proof $6,000; and a 1916 Liber- 
ty walking Uncirculated $2,400. 

Pattern half dollars were in strong demand and brought the following 
prices (attributed to the Judd reference, "U.S. Patterns"): 1838 J-73 $6,000; 
1838 J-76A $9,000; 1838 J-79 $11,500; 1839 J-95 $17,500; 1872 Amazonian, 
J-1200, $23,000; 1877 J-1501 $25,000; 1877 J-1503 $12,500; 1877 J-383 
$15,000; 1877 J-1520 $25,000; 1877 unlisted variety, similar to J-1534 but 
struck in silver, $32,500; 1877 J-1535 $24,000; and an 1879 J-1597 $17,000. 
An 1866 aluminum Proof set consisting of 16 pieces from the cent through 
the double eagle, all struck in aluminum and in the original presentation 
case, sold for $40,000. 

Gold dollars brought the following prices: 1850-O AU $4,600; 1854-S 
AU $6,750; 1854 Type II Brilliant Proof $90,000; 1858-D Extremely Fine, 
$2,700; 1860 Proof $9,000; 1861 Proof $12,500; 1865 Proof $17,000; 1866 
Proof $10,000; 1873 Proof $8,500; 1874 Proof $15,000; 1877 Proof 
$12,500; and an 1880 Proof $8,750. 

Three-dollar gold pieces started with the 1854 Proof which fetched 
$45,000. Shortly thereafter an 1860 Proof brought $21,000; an 1861 
brought $25,000; an 1865 was knocked down to a new buyer for $40,000, a 
Proof 1866 brought $34,000; a Proof 1873 sold for a staggering $44,000; an 
1874 Proof broke all records at $42,000; an 1876 brought $27,000; an 1877 
fetched $35,000; and numerous other records were realized. 

There were two examples of the $4 gold stella in the sale. The first, an 
1879 with coiled hair, brought $115,000. The second, an 1880 with flowing 
hair, found a new home at $65,000. 

In the half eagle series record after price record was shattered as eager bid- 
ding competition drove prices up to new levels. A 1795 with small eagle 
reverse, AU, brought $60,000; a 1798 with small eagle reverse, one of just 7 
specimens known to exist. Extremely Fine, fetched $110,000; an Uncir- 
culated 1809/8 brought $25,000; an 1810 in the same condition brought 
$14,000; the famous 1815 half eagle in AU grade stopped the show tem- 
porarily at $150,000; to be followed by an 1818 Uncirculated at $22,000; an 
1819 in the same grade at $85,000; an 1824 Uncirculated at $47,500; an 
1828 AU at $70,000; and an 1829 large planchet. Uncirculated, at a run- 
away $165,000. The 1829 small planchet half eagle, AU, brought $65,000; 
an 1834 with motto. Uncirculated, brought $34,000; and these other prices 
were obtained: 1838-D EF $2,800; 1839-C AU $16,000; 1839-D EF $3,500; 
1860 Proof $18,000; 1865 Proof $21,000; 1866 Proof $23,000; 1873 Proof 
$21,000; 1874 Proof $26,000; 1876-S gem Uncirculated sold for many 
multiples of catalogue value at a whopping $34,000; 1877 Proof $21,000; 
1879 Proof $16,000; 1880 Proof $18,000; 1891 Proof $11,500; 1892 Proof 
$10,000; 1908 Proof $24,000; 1909 Proof $23,000; 1910 Proof $19,000; 
1911 Proof $18,000; 1912 Proof $26,000; 1913 Proof $19,000; 1914 Proof 
$24,000; and a 1915 Proof $27,000. 

The rare Templeton Reid quarter eagle in VF grade sold for $47,500, 
followed by $200,000 realized for the exceedingly rare $5 issue by the same 
coiner. 

Coinage of Christopher and Augustus Bechtler brought strong prices in 
eager bidding. 

Clark, Gruber & Co. likewise broke into new ground on virtually every 
occasion that pieces crossed the auction block. An 1860 Uncirculated 
quarter eagle brought $12,000; an 1860 half eagle in the same grade brought 
$9,000; an 1860 eagle in AU condition brought $6,400; and $40,000 was 
realized for the 1860 double eagle in AU grade. 

The rare John Parsons & Co. quarter eagle. Very Fine, brought $85,000. A 
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half eagle of the same issue, Very Fine, fetched $100,000, to be followed 
quickly by a $5 piece of Conway, EF, which sold for the same price. 

Coins of the states and of colonial America elicited a wide range of in- 
terest. A 1785 Uncirculated Vermont copper, Ryder-2, brought $6,800; an 
AU 1 788 R-23 was knocked down for $10,000; and other pieces sold for 
record valuations. 

In Massachusetts the unique 1776 “Janus" copper brought $40,000. An 
Uncirculated 1788 half cent brought $4,500; an Uncirculated 1787 cent 
brought $5,000; and an even finer Uncirculated 1787 cent brought $10,000. 

Among New York copper coins there were many records. A 1786 Non 
Virtute Vici, EF, brought $12,000; a nearly Uncirculated 1787 Nova Eborac 
fetched $8,750; a 1787 Excelsior with eagle on globe facing left, AU, 
brought $17,500; a rare 1787 Excelsior with transposed arrows. Very Fine, 
brought $26,000; a 1787 Indian with New York reverse, EF, brought 
$21,000; a similar specimen but with the eagle on globe reverse, AU, 
brought $37,000; and an example of the famous Clinton copper. Very Fine, 
sold for $29,000. 



A 1787 New York Immunis Columbia copper struck over a New Jersey 
issue. Uncirculated, brought $21,000, followed by a 1787 Indian copper 
with George III reverse at $20,000. 

Among the most important offerings in the sale were the unique 1783 
silver Nova Constellatio patterns, two of which traced their ancestry to 
Charles Thomson, secretary of the Continental Congress. An example of the 
silver bit brought $97,500; an example of the quint sold for $165,000, 
another variety of the quint brought $55,000; and the famous mark sold for 
$190,000. 

When all was said and done, $7,069,650 worth of coins found new 
buyers. 

The next scheduled sale in the Garrett Collection will be held in Los 
Angeles, California on March 26-28, 1980. Information concerning par- 
ticipation in the upcoming Garrett Collection sales can be obtained from our 
office — Suite 600-NR, 6922 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles, California 
90028. 
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Special Instructions for the Garrett Collection Sale 

Please Read Before Bidding 

Special note: These instructions and terms differ from those used in certain of our other sales 



TERMS OF SALE 

The following Terms of Sale are different from those used in certain 
of our other catalogues. Please read them carefully before bidding. 
These terms are by contractual requirement with The Johns Hopkins 
University. 

1 . All bids are to be per lot; no lots will be broken. In the event of 
identical bids on the same lot, the lot will be awarded to the first bid 
received. In the event of a dispute during floor bidding the auctioneer 
may, at his discretion, immediately put the lot up for sale again. 

2. All sales are strictly for cash in United States funds. Invoices 
must be paid within 5 days of receipt. Shipping, handling, postage, 
and registration charges will be added for lots delivered by mail. The 
following credit cards are acceptable: Master Charge, VISA, 
American Express and Bowers & Ruddy's Collector Credit Program! 
Lots delivered to addresses in New York or California are subject to 
state sales tax unless a resale permit is on file with us. There can be 
no exceptions to this. All payments are to be made in U.S. funds. 

3. Bidders not known to us must furnish satisfactory references 
and/or a deposit in the form of a cashier's check equal to 25% of the 
bids submitted (which will be applied to purchases; any difference 
will be billed; any overage will be refunded). We reserve the right to 
obtain payment in full before the delivery of the lots. Title does not 
pass until the lots are paid for in full. 

4. No "buy" or unlimited bids will be accepted. No bids will be ac- 
cepted from minors. The auctioneer and/or the cataloguer reserves 
the right to refuse any bid which, in our opinion, is not made in good 
faith, or for which insufficient information is available concerning the 
bidder, or which does not qualify credit-wise. 

5. Extremely important notice: By special arrangements with The 
Johns Hopkins University we make the following statement: Each lot 
is sold by the seller with all of the faults, defects, and errors of 
description. Each lot is to be paid for and taken whether or not gen- 
uine or authentic, and no refunds shall be given for the same. Bowers 
and Ruddy Galleries acts solely as agents. Neither they nor The Johns 
Hopkins University (the seller) are responsible for any faults or 
defects in any lot, nor are they responsible for the correctness of any 
statement as to the genuineness, origin, pedigree, date, age, condi- 
tion, or attribution of any lot. All statements in the catalogues, adver- 
tisements, reference books, or brochures pertaining to the Garrett 
Collection or to any of the matters specified therein are to be con- 
sidered as statements of opinion, and are not to be relied upon as 
representations or statements of fact. Prospective buyers should in 
all cases satisfy themselves by inspection, inquiry or otherwise as to 
all of the matters specified herein, as to the physical description of 
any lot, and as to whether or not any lot has been repaired or is defec- 
tive in any manner. The seller and Bowers and Ruddy Galleries do not 
make or give, nor does any person in the employ of Bowers and Rud- 
dy Galleries have any authority to make or give, any representation or 
warranty. In any event, neither the seller nor Bowers and Ruddy 
Galleries are responsible for any representation or warranty or for any 
statement, oral or written, involving the catalogues, advertisements, 
reference materials, or brochures pertaining to the Garrett Collection. 

Concerning grading: No representation or warranty, express or im- 
plied, is made concerning the condition or preservation of any lot. For 
general guidance only, the cataloguers (Bowers and Ruddy Galleries) 
have assigned numerical and adjectival descriptions to the individual 
lots, based upon their opinions and their own individual interpreta- 
tions of the American Numismatic Association Official Grading Guide 
and other grading sources. No representation is made, express or im- 
plied, that the grading and condition statements expressed in the 
following catalogue will necessarily agree with those expressed by 
the American Numismatic Association Grading Service or any other 
group, organization, or individual. 

6. VVe cannot be responsible for your errors in bidding, so check 
your bid sheet carefully. Please bid in even dollar amounts. All bids 
not in even dollar figures, including those increased by 1 0% to 20% 
(see our special service on the bid sheet), will be rounded off to the 
lower whole dollar amount. 

7. As noted under item No. 5 above, all auction sales are final. No 
lot rnay be returned for any reason by a mail bidder or floor bidder (in- 
cluding those acting as agents for others). Any lot may be examined 
before bidding. 

8. The cataloguer reserves the right to withdraw any item from the 
sale without notice. If an error in cataloguing, attribution, or authen- 
ticity is discovered at a later date, the cataloguers may at their discre- 
tion refund the buyer's money without further obligation, but there is 
no requirement to do so (see term No. 5 above). By placing a bid in 
this sale you agree that this transaction and these terms shall be con- 
strued in accordance with the laws of the state of California. Any 
controversy or claim arising out of or relating to this sale shall be set- 



tled by binding arbitration in Los Angeles, California, in accordance 
with the rules of the American Arbitration Association, and judgment 
upon the award rendered by the arbitrator(s) may be entered in any 
court having jurisdiction thereof. 

9. Your submitting of bids in our sale constitutes your acceptance 
of each of the foregoing Terms of Sale. Pdy particular notice to term 
No. 5 above, which pertains to this sale by agreement with The 
Johns Hopkins University, and differs from Terms of Sale in certain 
other Bowers and Ruddy Galleries catalogues. 



ALL ILLUSTRATIONS ARE OF THE 
ACTUAL COINS BEING SOLD 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAIL BIDDERS 

Deadline for receipt of mail bids: Noon Monday, November 26, 
1979. We recommend that you mail your bid sheet at least ten day 's 
prior to th/s date as mail delivery is sometimes uncertain. 

Be sure to read the TERMS OF SALE as they apply to mail bidders 
as well as floor bidders. Note particularly item No. 5 which states 
that lots must be accepted and paid for regardless of defects in the 
description, and that no guarantees are made. 

A bid sheet has been provided with this catalogue. Double check 
your bids before sending them, for we cannot be responsible for any 
errors on your part. Please submit your bids in United States dollars. 
Be sure to sign your bid sheet. Mail your bids early! Deadline for 
receipt of mail bids is Monday, November 26, 1979. 

If you bid by mail we will act as your agent and will buy for you 
under your bid if there is a spread of 5% to 10% or more between 
your bid and the next highest bid. At Bowers and Ruddy Galleries 
there is no commission or so-called "buyer's charge" to pay when 

we handle your mail bid. Each bid will receive the careful attention of 
our staff. 

In the case of tie bids, the earliest bid received is awarded the lot. 
Please check the catalogue carefully. The Garrett Collection sales of- 
fer you a truly significant opportunity to acquire choice and beautiful 
pieces. 



THE PRICES REALIZED LIST WILL BE 
PUBLISHED 60 DAYS AFTER THE AUCTION 



Plan to Attend in Person! 

Items in this catalogue from the Garrett Collection will be sold in 
the Quadrille Ballroom of the St. Moritz On-The-Park Hotel, 50 Cen- 
tral Park South, New York, New York 10019, on Wednesday even- 
ing, November 28th, and Thursday evening, November 29th. 
Seating at the sale will be limited only to catalogue holders. We en- 
courage you to make your reservations at the St. Moritz On-The-Park 
Hotel or another New York hotel of your choice at the earliest possi- 
ble date. Some rooms are being held by us and are available to pro- 
spective bidders on a first-come, first-served basis, by calling the St. 
Moritz Hotel (21 2) 755-5800, or outside of New York state, toll-free 
(800) 221-4774, and advising them that you are coming for the 
Bowers and Ruddy Galleries event. You must call to reserve your 
room prior to November 5th under this arrangement. Or, reservations 
can be made through your travel agent. 

NOTICE: Successful bidders may obtain their lots in New York City 
during the following dates and times: Thursday, November 29 and 
Friday, November 30 at "Le Trianon" room, St. Moritz Hotel, be- 
tween 10 a.m. and 6 p.m., and Saturday, December 1 between 9 
a.m. and noon m the same location. Those wishing to pick up lots at 
our offices in Los Angeles may do so after Wednesday, December 5. 
Or, arrangements can be made to have purchases shipped. 

NOTICE OF EXHIBITION 

The Garrett Collection lots will be available for viewing only to 
those who hold catalogues. We encourage you to view the lots as 
early as possible to avoid congestion. Viewing times and places are: 

Los Angeles: At our offices from Monday, November 1 2 through 
Friday, November 1 6 and Monday, November 1 9 through Wednes- 
day, November 21, each day between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. 

New York: At the "Le Trianon" room of the St. Moritz Hotel, Mon- 
day, November 26, 1 p.rri. to 7 p.m.; Tuesday, November 27 
through Thursday, November 29, each day between 10 a.m. and 6 
p.m. 

HELPFUL SUGGESTION: To avoid congestion and to permit leisure- 
ly viewing, we strongly recoimmend that viewing be done as early as 
possible. Viewing during the actual days of the sale is apt to be 
crowded. Thank you. 
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Introduction 

T. Harrison Garrett, whose family managed the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, began collecting 
coins while a student at Princeton in the 1860s. By 1880 Garrett aspired to own one of each major 
variety in the United States series. A frequent bidder in auction sales, he was soon recognized as 
one of the foremost connoisseurs in numismatics. A close association was developed with such 
early professional numismatists as Edouard Frossard, W. Elliot Woodward, S. H. and Henry Chap- 
man, Dr. George Massamore and Edward and George Cogan. In 1885 the New York Herald, re- 
porting on coin collecting in America, noted the Garrett holdings were among the finest in ex- 
istence. By the time of his death in 1888, T. Harrison Garrett had formed one of the greatest 
numismatic collections ever assembled. 

Shortly after the turn of the century his son Robert Garrett loaned the collection to Princeton 
University where it remained on display for nearly two decades. Additions of scarce and rare issues 
were made, including copper, silver and gold Proof coins purchased directly from the Mint, ex- 
amples of the Matte Proof gold coinage of the 1908-1915 years, and other items. 

In 1919 John Work Garrett, T. Harrison Garrett’s other living son, acquired the coin collection 
from his brother by exchanging art objects for it. In March 1923, through the efforts of Wayte Ray- 
mond, a major addition was made to the holdings when Garrett was given first pick of items from 
the Col. James W. Ellsworth Collection. 

The combination of rarity, quality and provenance of the Garrett holdings is unrivaled by any 
other coin collection. Many items considered to be the finest known of their type, of extreme rarity, 
and of great desirability are included. As collecting by mintmark varieties did not become popular 
until the 1890s (when Augustus Heaton’s study of the subject was published), the Garrett Collec- 
tion, most of which was formed prior to 1888, emphasizes the Philadelphia Mint issues, although 
an occasional mintmark issue is to be found. 

The dispersal of the Garrett Collection by Bowers and Ruddy Galleries at the order of The Johns 
Hopkins University at unreserved and unrestricted public auction sale provides numismatists with 
the unprecedented opportunity to acquire pieces which in many instances have not appeared on 
the market during the present century. With each coin goes part of America’s numismatic heritage. 
And, with each coin goes important responsibility for its care and preservation. As John W. 
Haseltine, in his introduction to the Crosby Collection sale of June 1883 noted, "Be careful of the 

unique pieces ye collectors, for ye will be held to strict accountability by the numismatists of the 
world should you carelessly suffer them to be lost.’’ 

The formation of the Garrett Collection, which was built over a period of nearly a century from the 
mid-1860s until the early 1940s, furnished the opportunity for a comprehensive study of numis- 
matics. The History of United States Coinage as Illustrated by the Garrett Collection, a book written 
by Q. David Bowers at the request of The Johns Hopkins University, is available from Bowers and 
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Ruddy Galleries and is a useful companion to the present auction catalogue. It describes the 
numismatic world of the 19th and the 20th centuries as T. Harrison Garrett and his two sons, 
Robert and John Work, knew it. Historical information is given for the colonial, federal, territorial 
and related series. Concluding the book are appendices containing excerpts from the Garrett fami- 
ly correspondence and a listing of coins in the Garrett Collection. All coin illustrations are from the 
Garrett holdings. 

The present auction sale, the first in a planned series of four, contains a variety of issues in many 
different numismatic areas. The sale commences with United States half cents and large cents, in- 
cluding numerous pieces pedigreed to the Maris, Frossard and other 19th-century collections of 
note. Small cents and two-cent pieces include uniformly high grade examples. 

The Garrett Collection of half dimes offers early issues in superb condition, including the most 
famous half dime specimen ever to come on the market, the 1802 formerly owned by Harold P. 
Newlin, pioneer student of the series. 

United States half dollars include pieces in outstanding condition as well as such rarities as 
1794, 1796, 1797, 1836 reeded edge and the famous 1853-0 without arrows. Following the offer- 
ing of regular half dollars is a stellar presentation of patterns of the same denomination, including 
the greatest display of 1877 issues ever to be presented for public competition. An 1868 United 
States Proof set struck in aluminum and housed in a special display case will also attract attention. 

Gold coins commence with pieces of the dollar series, including a Proof of the rare and desirable 
1854 Type II issue. Three-dollar gold pieces include numerous Proof rarities, outstanding among 
them being an 1854, the first year of issue. The famous $4 Stellas are represented by flowing hair 
and coiled hair examples of 1879 and 1880. 

Half eagles in the Garrett Collection include some of the greatest rarities in existence. The 1798 
with small eagle reverse is numbered among America’s most elusive gold coins, as are such issues 
as the 1815, 1819 and the two major varieties of 1829. Interspersed among these are superb ex- 
amples of other dates. The Matte Proof half eagles from 1908 through 1915 were, with one excep- 
tion, obtained from the Mint at the time of issue. 

Territorial gold coins offered in this catalogue include the elusive Georgia issues of Templeton 
Reid, an extensive selection of Bechtler gold from North Carolina, the most complete collection of 
Clark, Gruber & Co. Colorado gold and pattern issues ever offered, and the great Conway and Par- 
sons rarities from the same state. 

Among earlier American issues offered in the following pages are outstanding copper pieces of 
Vermont 1785-1788, coinage related to New York (including many exceedingly rare issues), the 
unique 1776 Massachusetts “Janus” copper, a collection of 1787-1788 Massachusetts half cents 
and cents, and a remarkable group of 1783-1786 Nova Constellatio coppers. 

The finest known specimen of America’s most famous coin, an Uncirculated example of the 
1787 Brasher doubloon, is offered among early American issues. Only one other example has 
been offered for auction competition in the past half century. 

Among the most remarkable, important and historically significant United States coins are the 
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1783 Nova Constellatio silver pattern issues, the bit, two types of the quint, and the mark, offered 
as the last four lots in the catalogue. Two of these pieces trace their pedigree to Charles Thomson, 
secretary of the Confederation. Each of the four varieties is unique; no other examples are known of 
their respective issues. 

The cataloguer expresses appreciation to The Johns Hopkins University, who made the sale 
possible, and to the staff members of Bowers and Ruddy Galleries, who assisted in many important 
ways. Specific staff credits are given elsewhere in the catalogue. 

Over a period of nearly a century the three Garrett numismatists, T. Harrison, Robert and John 
Work, acquired many of their most important pieces by public auction competition. It is thus 
perhaps fitting that today the Garrett coins are being distributed once again in the same manner. 
Each coin represents more than a stamped disc; it is part of America’s numismatic heritage. 



Sincerely, 




Q. David Bowers, 

President, Bowers and Ruddy Galleries 
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Half Cents 



The Garrett Collection of United States half cents comprises most 
major varieties issued during the 1 793-1857 coinage span of this, 
the smallest denomination United States issue. Pedigrees are listed in 
instances when the provenance can be determined. Issues without 
pedigree were nearly all obtained by T. Harrison Garrett during the 
1870s and 1880s. 

Attributions are to Gilbert numbers as listed in United States Half 
Cents, by Ebenezer Gilbert, 1916, and to Cohen numbers as enumer- 
ated in American Half Cents, the Little Half Sisters, by Roger S. 
Cohen, Jr., 1971. 

Although it was anticipated that the half cent denomination would 



become important in the channels of American commerce, after the 
first several years of coinage the denomination fell into disfavor. 
After 1811 half cents did not circulate readily. There was little de- 
mand for them, resulting in only intermittent coinage in later years. 
Coinage in 1831, 1836, 1 840-1 848, and 1 852 was mainly limited 
to Proofs struck for presentation purposes and for sale to collectors. 
The Coinage Act of 1 85 7 , which decreed the end of the large copper 
cent and the removal of legal tender status for certain foreign coins, 
provided for the discontinuation of the half cent also. Within a few 
years after 1857 half cents became scarce. By the advent of the 
Civil War, pieces were no longer seen in circulation. 



Important 1793 Half Cent 




1 1 793 G-1 , C-2. Choice EF-45. Design believed to be the work 

of Adam Eckfeldt. Obverse with the head of Liberty facing to 
the left, with a liberty cap on pole behind. LIBERTY above, date 
1793 below. Obverse style is patterned after the Libertas 
Americana medal. Reverse with wreath and inscriptions. 

The Garrett Collection specimen is a beautiful Extremely 
Fine piece. Unusually well struck, the border beads are com- 
plete and intact on both the obverse and reverse rims. The at- 
tractiveness of this piece is enhanced by a pleasing light and 




medium brown mottled coloration. The surfaces are smooth 
with only a few minor keg marks and handling marks as might 
be expected. Cohen notes of this variety: "This is another 
coin which is usually seen in the lower grades of condition." 
This example far exceeds the Cohen plate coin for quality. 

From the Harold P. Newlin Collection. Newlin was a PhiP 
adelphia attorney with offices in the Supreme Court Rooms 
and was a frequent correspondent with T. Harrison Garrett 
during the 1880s. 





2 1794 G-4, C-4. Choice VF-30. Obverse wiih large head of 

Liberty with liberty cap on pole behind head. LIBERTY above, 
date below. Reverse with wreath and inscription. Dies believed 
to be the work of Robert Scot. Popular references do not 
isolate the 1794 half cent as a separate type, however the 
design featuring a large head of Liberty is markedly different 
from the small head design used on half cents of the 
1795-1797 years. 



This piece has attractive dark brown surfaces with a few 
normal faint marks and abrasions. There is a small scratch to 
the left of the date, and characteristic die bulge is seen at the 
lower left obverse border. Late state of the reverse die with a 
break continuing across the top of STATES and ending at the 
0 in OF. Cohen notes this piece usually comes worn and is dif- 
ficult to obtain in Very Fine or better grade. The present exam- 
ple is superior to the Cohen plate coin. 



From S. Hudson Chapman, December 19, 1919. 
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Bowers and Ruddy Galleries — U.S. Half Cents 



Superb Uncirculated 1795 Half Cent 




3 1795 G-1 , C-1 . Lettered edge, with pole to cap. Designed by 

Robert Scot as foregoing, but with the head of Liberty much 
reduced in size, giving this and other issues of the 1 795-1 797 
era a beautiful cameo-like appearance. 

Choice Uncirculated, MS-65, or possibly even better. Con- 
sidered a Proof by T. Harrison Garrett, (in an era when Proof 
coins and Uncirculated coins with proof-like surfaces were not 
as clearly differentiated as they are at the present). A superb 
needle sharp strike, with exquisite detail in all areas including 
the highest strands of hair, the borders and denticles and the 
leaves in the reverse wreath. This marvelous coin is the very 
definition of a superb early half cent! 

Provenance not known. This was part of the original collec- 
tion formed by T. Harrison Garrett and was probably obtained 
circa 1878-1885. 



Extremely Rare 1796 Half Cent 




5 1796 G-1, C-2. With pole to cap. EF-40 A very pleasing 

specimen of this classic American rarity. The present coin is an 
Extremely Fine example with dark brown surfaces and a few 
minor edge dings on the reverse. The obverse is well struck 
and displays unusually smooth surfaces. The reverse, as is 
characteristic, shows weakness of strike on the right border. 

The rarity and desirability of the 1 796, which exists in two 
major varieties (with pole and without pole, each from a dif- 
ferent obverse die), was recognized at an early date. During 
the formative years of American numismatics, in the 1 860s, 
the half cent of this date was recognized as a prime classic, 
just as was the 1 799 large cent, to cite one example. While 
certain later Proofs were minted in smaller numbers, the 1 796 
half cent remains the rarest regular issue date. 

From S. H. and Henry Chapman, March 20, 1 883, Lot 392. 



Sharp 1795 Half Cent Without Pole 



Outstanding 1797 Half Cent 





4 1 795 G-5, C-6a. Plain edge. No pole to cap, (not due to design 

error but to resurfacing of the die to permit extended use). 

Choice EF-45. 

Exceptionally well struck for this issue. This coin is well 
centered. The border denticles are all very pronounced. The 
hair strands, although showing slight evidence of wear, as sug- 
gested by the grade, are still quite well defined. Surfaces are a 
pleasing light brown. The only defect worthy of mention is a 
small indentation on the cheek. A few trivial handling marks 
are normal. 

After extensive use the obverse die for this variety was 
removed from the coining press, reground to smooth the sur- 
face of the fields, and was then used to strike an additional 
large quantity. During the regrinding process the features in 
lowest relief in the design were obliterated, including the pole 
to the liberty cap. 

From S. Hudson Chapman, December 19, 1919. 



6 1797 G-3, C-2. Regular dies. Plain edge. Choice AU-55, or 

better. This coin, which varying half cent specialists have 
graded as high as MS-67, is in af/easf AU-55 grade if not con- 
siderably finer. In contradistinction to the Cohen comment that 
"the planchets seem to be of very poor quality copper," the 
present example is a perfect, smooth planchet with flawless 
surfaces. The obverse is a deep cameo-like strike. Each dent- 
icle is full, sharp, and well defined. The center portrait of Liber- 
ty is bold, including the hair strands and other details. The 
reverse, as is characteristic of this variety, shows some slight 
weakness of strike, particularly in the leaves. A die break on 
the reverse extends from the border above IT of UNITED to the 
rim below the numeral 2. The surfaces of this half cent, both 
obverse and reverse, are a beautiful light brown color. Mint 
frost is abundantly evident. 

From the collection of Edouard Frossard, October 18, 1884, 
Lot 847. 
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1797 1-0ver-1 Half Cent 




7 1797 1/1 G-4, C-1 . AU-50. The engraver began the date far 

too high on the die and placed the initial numeral, 1 , distant 
from the rim and near the hair of Liberty. Realizing his error, he 
then started again, and cut the date in the correct position. The 
erroneous 1 was not erased, with the resulting 1 over 1 very 
distinct. The obverse of this piece was struck with a shattered 
die, on the verge of disintegration. This die failure caused weak 
striking in the upper right quadrant of the obverse. The reverse 
is from the same die later used for the G-3, C-2 variety and 
displays the same die break as described in the preceding lot. 
(Cohen notes he never saw an example of G-4, C-1 with this 
break.) 

The piece can be called AU-50 although the extreme die 
failure has resulted in weakness particularly on the obverse, as 
noted, and also on the corresponding part of the reverse. The 
surfaces are a rich black color and are quite smooth. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from B. Max Mehf Febru- 
ary 15, 1921. 



Mint State 1800 Half Cent 



8 1800 G-1, C-1. New obverse style featuring the draped bust 

motif, executed by Robert Scot, as suggested by Gilbert Stuart 
in 1 795 (and first used for silver dollar coins in that year). This 
design was continued through 1808. 

MS-65, Choice Uncirculated, with attractive red and brown 
surfaces. The reddish tones are in the protected areas of the 
coin's surfaces. Approximately 20 percent of the mint red is 
still visible. A few tiny carbon flecks are mentioned for the 
sake of accuracy. The piece is pleasing in overall appearance. 

This half cent would be ideal for a type collection to illustrate 
the 1800-1808 design. It is one of the nicest examples we 
have seen of this first year of issue for this style. Throughout 
the Garrett Collection sales there will be many opportunities 
for the type set collector. 

Provenance is uncertain. This piece was possibly acquired at 
a Leavitt sale, September 5, 1879, Lot 580. 




9 1802/0 G-1, C-2. The 1802 overdate with new reverse 

design with three leaves at the apex, one on the left and two 
on the right. VF-20, with smooth surfaces. Quite exceptional 
for a coin in this grade. Also, there are a few obverse edge 
nicks. This is a well-struck specimen with a very bold date. An 
attractive example of this rare date. 



10 1803 G-2, C-1. AU-55, a choice specimen with medium 
glossy brown surfaces; well struck and well defined, with a 
small nick hidden on the rim on right obverse border. Reverse 
with die break beginninQi at the first T of STATES, extending 
through the wreath and ending at the border between A and M 
of AMERICA. 

From S. ITudson Chapman, December 19, 1919. 

1 1 1 804 G-2, C-3. Plain 4 in date. No stems on reverse wreath. 
AU-50. An extremely well-struck piece on a smooth planchet, 
with even medium brown color. As throughout the Garrett Col- 
lection offering, we often mention rarity, it is only fair to 
balance the situation by noting that Cohen designated this as 
"the most common 1804 half cent in all conditions." 

Provenance unknown; obtained in the late 1 9th century by 
T. Harrison Garrett. 

1 2 1 804 G-5, C-9. Crosslet 4 in date. Stems to wreath. Perfect 

obverse die, without rim break at RTY, and scarce as such. 
EF-40. There is a small nick on the cheek and other scattered 
marks which are not abnormal for this issue. Exceptionally well 
centered and well struck. 

Provenance not known; obtained by T. Harrison Garrett in 
the late 1 9th century. 



1 3 1 805 G-1 , C-1 . Small 5 in date. No stems to wreath. Choice 

AU-55. The mottled light brown surfaces reflect the planchet 
impurities for which coppers of this era are infamous. Some 
faded mint red lustre is still visible, especially in the more pro- 
tected areas of the design. 

Provenance not known; obtained by T. Harrison Garrett in 
the late 1 9th century. 

14 1805 G-2, C-4. Large 5 in date. Stems to wreath. Fine-12. 

Light brown surfaces with some tan areas. 

Provenance not known; obtained by T. Harrison Garrett in 
the late 1 9th century. 
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1 806 G- 1 , C- 1 . Small 6 in date. No stems to wreath. Reverse 
from the same stemless wreath die used to produce half cents 
in 1804 and 1805. 

MS-60, Uncirculated. Basically a milk chocolate brown ap- 
pearance, however, some areas are a darker mottled color, 
noticeably around the periphery. A well-centered and well- 
struck specimen of this variety. 

Provenance not known. 



Original-color 1806 Half Cent 




1806 G-3, C-4. Large 6 in date. Stems to wreath. MS-60, 
Brilliant Uncirculated. An outstanding piece with 90 percent 
mint red remaining on the surfaces. A number of scattered 
small keg marks can be seen on the obverse, as can a few 
minor spots which are noticeable under a glass. The striking is 
average for the variety and displays characteristic lightness at 
the top of the reverse. Today, with coins often "improved" by 
cleaning, this specimen represents a refreshing exception. 
Few similar pristine examples exist, despite the fact that as a 
variety Gilbert-3 is not rare. 

Provenance is not known; obtained by T. Harrison Garrett in 
the late 1 9th century. 

1 807 G-1 , C-1 . Choice EF-45. There is only one die variety for 
this year. This piece has medium brown surfaces with a few 
old marks and tiny edge nicks, but it is still far above average. 
Cohen notes the 1 807 Is "usually available in all conditions ex- 
cept Uncirculated." 

Provenance is not known; obtained by T. Harrison Garrett in 
the late 1 9th century. 

1 808 G-2, C-3. Normal date. Choice VF-30, with dark brown 
surfaces. 



20 1810 G-1, C-1. Choice AU-55. Evenly colored a medium 
brown, highlighted by hues of soft blue iridescence. Some 
hairlines are visible, possibly from cleaning at some time in the 
last century. If it actually was cleaned, it has now retoned to a 
lovely and natural color. The date 1810 is scarce, and high 
grade examples are rare. 

Provenance is not known; obtained by T. Harrison Garrett in 
the late 1 9th century. 

21 1811 G-2, C-1 . Scarce date. VF-20. Surfaces have a slightly 
mottled light brown color, with numerous minor edge bumps 
and surprisingly clear surfaces considering the wear indicated 
by the grade. Cohen notes that most specimens of this issue 
"if not worn, are corroded." 

Provenance is not known; obtained in the late 1 9th century 
by T. Harrison Garrett. 

22 1825 G-1, C-2. Choice AU-55, which was cleaned long ago 
and subsequently recolored, a feature which is especially 
noticeable on the obverse, which displays pale orange and 
brown characteristics. The reverse is an appealing natural 
chocolate brown. There are a few scattered surface marks. 
This was the first half cent issue following a minting hiatus 
beginning in 1811. 

23 1 826 G-2. C-2. Choice AU-55, with evidence of light cleaning 
many decades ago, and with subsequent recoloring. 



24 1828 G-1 , C-3. Thirteen obverse stars. MS-63, Uncirculated, 

with attractive red and brown surfaces. About 50 percent of 
the original mint lustre remains. A dark area on C of CENTS is 
noticeable, and scattered light keg marks, which are not 
unusual, must also be noted. 

Cohen relates how B. H. Collins, a Washington, D.C. collec- 
tor and dealer, obtained a hoard of over 1 ,000 Uncirculated 
specimens of this issue during the 1890s. As the present 
piece was obtained by T. Harrison Garrett prior to his death in 
1 888, it is unlikely that it is from this source and is therefore 
unusual. 



Exceptional 1828 Twelve-stars Half Cent 






1809 G-2, C-6. Restyled design with obverse design by John 
Reich, as used on the large cent of the preceding year, 1 808. 
Reverse with wreath as a continuous circle. 

MS-63, red and brown Uncirculated. Mostly red and brown 
surfaces with splashes of mint red, particularly in the letter in- 
terstices on the headband and in the protected areas of the 
reverse. Exceedingly sharp strike for the Gilbert-2, with the 
reverse slightly rotated. 

Provenance is not known, obtained by T. Harrison Garrett in 
the late 1 9th century. 




25 1828 Twelve obverse stars. G-3, C-2. This example of 

careless diecutting is one of the most famous of all half cents. 
In concept it is similar to the 1 832 twelve-stars half eagle. The 
present example is a beautiful MS-60, Uncirculated piece ex- 
hibiting glossy brown surfaces. Characteristic light striking, as 
is always seen, is therefore not detrimental to the value. The 
surfaces are clear and uniformly lustrous with only a few scat- 
tered keg marks visible with a glass. 

Provenance is not known; obtained by T. Harrison Garrett in 
the late 1 9th century. 



Bowers and Ruddy Galleries — U.S. Half Cents 



1829 G-1, C-1. Choice AU-55. The surfaces are mostly a 
subtle brown; however, there is a small area of black oxidation 
on the reverse. 



1 834 G-1 , C-1 . MS-60, light brown Uncirculated, with some 
nuances of original mint red. Long hairline scratch shows on 
the head of Liberty. There are some scattered keg marks. 



1831 Original Half Cent 



27 




1831 G-1, C-1. Original issue from the 2,200 reported to 
have been coined for circulation. In view of the extreme rarity 
of the 1831 business strike, this figure is undoubtedly quite 
liberal. Often a period of years will elapse between ap- 
pearances of a business strike in the numismatic market. The 
present example grades VF-20. A small edge cut above E of 
STATES on the reverse serves to permanently identify this 
piece. The surfaces are mainly soft brown with an olive patina 
within the devices. Overall the aspect of the coin is most 
pleasant. 



Provenance is not known; obtained by T. Harrison Garrett in 
the late 1 9th century. 




1 832 G-2, C-1 . MS-65, Choice Uncirculated with glossy light 
brown surfaces and prooflike fields. This is a superbly struck 
piece with excellent definition of detail. 



Stunning Uncirculated 1835 Half Cent 




1835 G-2, C-1 . MS-65, Choice Uncirculated, or better. Flam- 
ing original mint red color, which has hardly toned from the 
moment it dropped from the dies, makes this piece outstand- 
ing. A few tiny carbon flecks dot the surfaces. While mint red 
specimens of 1 835 do exist, we have never seen a specimen 
to rival this one. From the standpoint of condition it is a very 
exciting piece. 




1833 Proof Half Cent 




1833 G-1, C-1. Proof. A lovely specimen with nearly full 
original brilliance. There are some minor carbon flecks on both 
obverse and reverse. 

The writer, Q. David Bowers, is of the opinion that the 
relatively large number of Proofs reported of this date in the En- 
cyclopedia of United States and Colonial Proof Coins are what 
might be termed as inadvertent Proofs made by repolishing the 
obverse and reverse dies after they collided without benefit of 
an intervening planchet. Although there were exceptions, 
(such as pioneer collector J. J. Mickley obtaining four 1827 
Proof quarters at the Mint at the time of issue), most Proof 
coins of this era were issued in sets. 1833 half cent Proofs 
exist in far larger numbers than, for instance. Proof 1833 
cents or silver coins. This opinion does not necessarily detract 
from their desirability; it simply explains the reason for their 
existence. 

From Haseltine's 65th sale. Addenda 32. 






1836 Original Half Cent 



(See Color Photo) 



1836 G-1 . Original Proof. A brilliant example with original un- 
bulged dies and a normal rim. The surfaces are pleasing. The 
obverse is mottled light brownish orange, with iridescent over- 
tones. The reverse is light brown with nuances of orange. The 
strike is exquisite. 

Citing the Garrett Collection (Johns Flopkins University) 
coin, Walter Breen notes that there are two other specimens 
which are held by museums and approximately nine pieces in 
the hands of collectors. 

As a date the 1836 half cent has long been considered an 
American classic. Original Proofs come into the market only at 
widely separate intervals, as the population of only about a 
dozen known specimens might Suggest. 

From the Dohrmann Collection, March 1882, Lot 407. (W. 
Elliot Woodward's 42nd sale) 
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1840 Original Proof Half Cent 



1842 Proof Half Cent 




33 1840 Original. G-1 . First year of the braided hair type design 

by Christian Gobrecht. Proof. A very attractive Proof ex- 
ample, cleaned years ago and now retoned to an attractive 
orange. Very pleasing in all aspects. 

Proof half cents of this period can be divided into three 
classifications: 

Originals, with large berries in the reverse wreath. 

First restrikes, with small berries in the reverse wreath; NT 
of CENT and wreath ribbon recut. 

Second restrikes, with small berries in the reverse wreath; 
with parallel diagonal die striations on the reverse above RICA 
of AMERICA. 

Original Proof half cents in the 1 840s were struck with the 
large-berry die. Although this reverse was used to produce a 
few restrikes (characterized by repolished dies, bulged dies, or 
inordinately high wire rims), generally restrikes employed one 
of the small berries reverse dies noted above. It is believed the 
restrikes were produced by the Philadelphia Mint between 
1858-1860 and again between 1867-1869. 

Provenance is not known; obtained by T. Harrison Garrett 
during the late 1 9th century. 



1841 Original Proof Half Cent 




34 1841 Original. G-1. Obverse with die break extending from 

the rim near the second star, through the third to sixth stars, 
and ending at the border opposite the seventh star. This 
feature, which varies in prominence, has been observed on all 
1 841 half cents examined by this writer. 

The condition of the present piece is Proof. The obverse is 
deeply toned, mainly colored iridescent blue and olive with 
traces of red and orange. The reverse is mostly orange with 
iridescent blue mottling. Approximately two dozen specimens 
are known. 

Provenance is not known; obtained by T. Harrison Garrett in 
the late 1 9th century. 

"The History of United States Coinage" 

An essential companion volume to the present auc- 
tion sale catalogue is The History of United States 
Coinage as Illustrated by the Garrett Collection, by Q. 
David Bowers. This book contains over 600 pages of 
fascinating history, with 40 pages of full-color illustra- 
tions of scarce and rare issues as well as major design 
types. The chapters offer interesting and detailed infor- 
mation on 1 9th and 20th century numismatics, the era 
during which three members of the Garrett family, T. 
Harrison Garrett, Robert Garrett and John Work Garrett, 
collected actively. Currently available from Bowers and 
Ruddy Galleries for $30, postpaid, however after the 
sales the price will increase to $35. 



35 1842 Second restrike with parallel die striations over RICA of 

AMERICA. Proof. Extremely high wire rim encircles a portion of 
the obverse. An orange surface with hints of blue iridescence 
characterizes the obverse. The reverse is light brown with 
shades of olive. Exceedingly rare; fewer than a half dozen 
pieces have been traced. 

Provenance is not known; obtained by T. Harrison Garrett in 
the late 1 9th century. 



1 843 Proof Half Cent 




36 1843 Second restrike. Proof. Olive green and brown surfaces 

with some bluish iridescence distinguish this coin. Some 
hairlines are visible, especially on the reverse, which are prob- 
ably not due to cleaning but to rubbing with an oiled cloth. A 
study of the reverse rim shows that the piece may have 
originally been struck with a high wire edge, which was filed 
away at the time of production by the Mint to make the piece 
appear more "original." Exceedingly rare. 

Provenance is not known; obtained by T. Harrison Garrett 
during the late 19th century. 



1844 Original Half Cent 




37 1844 Original. G-1 . Reverse with large berries. Proof. Surface 

shows handling marks and evidence of slight circulation. The 
piece was either kept very carelessly in a cabinet or, more 
likely, was "spent" and saw a brief career in circulation before 
being rescued by some alert numismatist. The surfaces are 
now olive green with iridescent hues. One of the scarcer issues 
among half cents of the 1 840s. Probably about 1 5 examples 
are known. 

Provenance is not known; obtained by T. Harrison Garrett in 
the late 1 9th century. 



Terms of Sale 

Be sure to read the special Terms of Sale in the front 
of this catalogue. They differ slightly from our regular 
Terms of Sale as used in other auctions, and pertain to 
this and the other sales of the Garrett Collection. 
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1845 Original Proof Half Cent 



41 




38 1845 Original. G-1 . Proof. Large berries on reverse. Attractive 

mottled surfaces, with virtually the same coloration on 
obverse and reverse; basically orange in color with some 
brown iridescence. Only about a dozen specimens of the 1 845 
original half cents can be traced. Traditionally this date has 
been the most desirable of the 1840-1848 "Proof only" 
years. 

Provenance is not known; obtained by T. Harrison Garrett 
during the late 19th century. 



1 846 Original Proof Half Cent 




39 1846 Original. G-1. Proof. A beautiful example of this rare 

issue. The obverse is a pale red with light gray toning. The 
reverse is reddish-brown. A few minor flecks and specks are 
visible, especially with a glass— not an unusual situation for a 
Proof copper coin of this era. One of the rarer original issues of 
the 1 840s; about 1 5 specimens are known. 

Provenance is not known; obtained by T. Harrison Garrett 
during the late 1 9th century. 



1847 Proof Half Cent 



40 




1847 G-1. Second restrike. Proof. Obverse is a glowing red 
with only a few minute flecks. Reverse is reddish-brown. The 
overall aspect is very pleasing. We have never seen a finer ex- 
ample of this rare variety. About six pieces are known to exist. 



Provenance is not known; obtained by T. Harrison Garrett 
during the late 1 9th century. 



1 848 Original Proof Half Cent 




1848 Original. G-1. Large berries on reverse wreath. Proof, 
with mint red surfaces toning to brown. A few minor carbon 
spots on the obverse. A very pleasing piece which has never 
been cleaned and is as pristine as any ever seen by us. The 
1848 date numerals are large and fit quite uncomfortably on 
the coin, in contrast to the date numerals on the 1 846 which 
are tiny. Walter Breen notes that only about a half-dozen Proof 
examples are known in collections. He traced far fewer 
specimens of the 1848 original than of the 1845 original; 
however, this latter date is usually considered the rarest date 
of the 1 840s. 

Provenance is not known; obtained by T. Harrison Garrett 
during the late 1 9th century. 



1 849 Proof Small Date Half Cent 




42 1849 Small date. First restrike. Proof. Mint red obverse, ton- 
ing to brown. Reverse is darker and divided evenly between 
mint red and iridescent blue. Very attractive overall. The 8 in 
the 1 849 date is lightly struck and in sharp distinction to the 
other three numerals which are quite bold. Exceedingly rare; 
fewer than 10 examples have been traced. 

Provenance is not known; obtained by T. Harrison Garrett in 
the late 1 9th century. 

43 1849 Large date. G-1, C-1. MS-60, Uncirculated. Deep blue 
and iridescent surfaces. 

From the Kingman Collection, Lot 617. 

44 1 850 G-1 , C-1 . AU-50. Obverse with dull reddish-brown sur- 
face. The reverse is mottled brown, with some evidence of lint 
and impedimenta in the die. 

45 1851 G-1, C-1. Choice AU-55. Light chocolate brown sur- 
faces. A bagmark mars the cheek. The bottom stand of a 
"ghost" 1 is visible to the right of the final digit of the date. 
This characteristic is comimon to all half cents of this year. 



1852 Half Cent 




46 1852 Second restrike. Proof. An exceptional coin, with a 

wine-red obverse and reverse. A tiny edge bump appears op- 
posite the second star. The second restrike is extremely rare. 
Breen traces just five pieces as opposed to "possibly 40 or 50 
known" of the first restrike of this same year. 

From Bangs and Co., September 1 , 1880. 



Additional Information Available 

Do you have a question concerning any aspect of any 
lot in the Garrett Collection sale? If so, Robert Korver 
and the others of our Auction Department are at your 
service. 
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Superlative 1853 Half Cent 
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1856 Proof Half Cent 




47 1 853 G- 1 , C- 1 . MS-65, Choice Brilliant Uncirculated. Obverse 
and reverse exhibit virtually full blazing mint red lustre 
moderated by a slight nuance of toning just beginning to form. 
Under a glass a few trivial carbon specks are visible. 

For some reason the 1 853 half cents are seldom seen with 
even a trace of mint color. During the early 1 960s when the 
writer was preparing a monograph on United States half cents 
he had extensive discussions with Walter Breen and others. 
Not a single original (never cleaned) Brilliant Uncirculated piece 
was known to any of the specialists at the time. Not only has 
the writer never seen the equal to the present coin, he has 
never seen one which even gives it a contest. As such, the 
connoisseur of half cents is offered an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity with this piece. 

Possibly from Haseltine's 64th sale. Lot 166. 

48 1854 G-1, C-1. MS-65, Brilliant Uncirculated. An exquisite 
strike with needle sharp details in all areas. Deep reddish 
brown toning overall. A superb piece. 



1855 Proof Half Cent 




50 1856 Proof. A superb specimen with multi-colored rain- 

bow toning: green, magenta, blue, and orange on the obverse; 
claret and iridescent on the reverse. A kaleidoscope. 

The reverse of 1854 is identifiable by a rust mark on the I of 
UNITED. Noted by Breen as "extremely rare." Fewer than a 
half dozen specimens of this issue are traceable. 

From the Aulick Collection, Lot 879. 



1857 Proof Half Cent 




51 1857 Proof. Indescribably beautiful iridescent toning. Vir- 

tually a mate to the preceding. Reverse of 1856 with double 
cut NT of CENT and with recut wreath ribbon. 

From the Aulick Collection, Lot 880. 



Large Cents 



49 1855 G-1, C-1. Proof, dusky mint orange surfaces overall, 

with some light toning. Wire rim on obverse. One of about two 
or three dozen specimens known. Struck as part of the Proof 
sets issued in 1 855. 

A Companion Volume To This Sale 

The History of United States Coinage as Illustrated by 
the Garrett Collection, by Q. David Bowers, is intended 
to be a companion volume to the present sale. In addi- 
tion to a wide range of contents pertaining to the history 
of United States, colonial, and private issues, the book 
contains extensive excerpts from correspondence of T. 
Harrison Garrett, Robert Garrett, and John Work Garratt 
to dealers and collectors from the 1870s to the early 
1940s. 

Letters between the Garretts and such well-known 
numismatic personalities as the Chapman brothers, B. 
Max Mehl, W. Elliot Woodward, Edouard Frossard, 
Harold P. NewHn, George and Edward Cogan, William 
Hesslein, and others furnish a behind-the-scenes view 
of coin collecting during one of the most important 
times of activity in American numismatic history. Many 
previously unpublished facts are brought to light for the 
first time. 

The volume is 8V2"x1 1 ” in size, over 600 pages in 
length, is printed on high-quality, coated 80- pound 
stock, is hardbound with an embossed gold illustration 
on the cover, and is offered to you with a money-back 
guarantee of satisfaction for less than the total cost to 
prepare and print it: just $30 ($35 after completion of 
all sales of the Garrett Collection) from Bowers and Rud- 
dy Galleries. 



Large copper cents, minted continuously from 1793-1857 with 
the solitary exception of 1815, have formed a special field of study, 
fascination, and interest for many numismatists. Doctor William H. 
Sheldon, whose Penny Whimsy book forms the basis for attribution 
of cents of the 1 793-1814 years, gives several reasons for the in- 
terest in these old coppers: 

First, millions were originally produced, resulting in a very wide- 
spread distribution. Enough pieces survive today that worn examples 
of most dates can be obtained for relatively modest sums. Large 
cents have been bellwethers of the traditional numismatic market 
and have been relatively immune from speculative cycles. They are 
the ken of the serious numismatist. 

Second, during the early years of the Philadelphia Mint, dies were 
cut by hand. Many variations exist in the placement of numerals, let- 
ters and devices. As Dr. Sheldon notes, "a good deal of the person- 
ality of the diecutter was likely to find its way into the new die. " 
Cracked, bulged and shattered dies lend further interest to this series 
and attest vividly to the relatively primitive circumstances under 
which early cents were made. 

Third, to quote Dr. Sheldon, "Old copper, like beauty, appears to 
possess a certain intrinsic quality or charm which for many people is 
irresistible. " Throughout American numismatic history many devo- 
tees of the hobby have formed beautiful collections of later series 
replete with Proofs and other desiderata, later to turn to the armchair 
study of well-worn early copper cents. Today the Early American 
Coppers Club (EAC), in its periodical Penny Wise, seems to come up 
with new and interesting information concerning cents in each issue. 

We express thanks to Denis Loring, John Adams, and members of 
the EAC with whom they have consulted, for suggestions, grading, 
opinions and other information, especially regarding issues of the 
1 793- 1814 era. While their opinions have been carefully considered, 
final descriptions are those of the cataloguer. 
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Outstanding 1793 Chain AMERI. Cent 




52 1793 Sheldon- 1 . Chain AMERI. variety. Obverse design with 

head of Liberty facing right. LIBERTY above, 1 793 date below. 
Reverse with chain of 1 5 links, enclosing ONE CENT and the 
fraction 1/100. Surrounding is the legend: UNITED STATES 
OF AMERI. The engraver of this, the first variety in the United 
States large cent series, was fearful that the full name of our 
country would not fit properly on the die and still present a 
symmetrical appearance, therefore the terminal word was ab- 
breviated to AMERI. The dies may have been by Henry Voigt. 

Following the appearance of the Chain cent in circulation, 
the Boston Argus, issue of March 26, 1793, noted: 

The American cents (says a letter from Newark) do not 
answer our expectations. The chain on the reverse is 
but a bad omen for Liberty, and Liberty herself appears 
to be In a fright . . . 




Comments similar to the preceding are undoubtedly respon- 
sible for the discontinuation of the chain device. 

The present specimen is a sharply-struck and well-defined 
AU-50 piece. Surfaces are an attractive brown color. The 
reverse has been graded AU-55 by a number of observers, 
however, a few obverse nicks, including a horizontal mark 
above the ear and a vertical mark on the cheek, have deter- 
mined the AU-50 grade overall. As such it is comfortably 
within the Sheldon Condition Census of 60-50-50-50-45-45. 

As the first variety of American cent the S-1 has always 
ranked high in the estimation of collectors. Dr. Sheldon notes 
that it is "one of the most prized American coins." 

From the Ely Collection sale. Lot 662, sold by W. Elliot 
Woodward, January 1884. 



Uncirculated 1793 Chain AMERICA Cent 




53 1793 Chain AMERICA. S-3. The Leaning R variety, so-called 

from the position of the fifth letter in LIBERTY. The style is 
similar to S-1 with one exception: AMERICA is spelled out in 
full. 

MS-63, Uncirculated, or in the terminology of Denis Loring 
and his associates, MS-60 -i- . A choice specimen with reddish- 
brown color on obverse and reverse. Some mint red is evident 
in protected areas of the obverse as well as many areas of the 
reverse. A minute rim nick above the left side of T in LIBERTY 



serves to identify this coin. 

The strike is superb! Hair detail is excellent, even on the 
highest portions. The reverse is likewise sharp with exquisite 
detail in all areas. One of the finest known examples, high 
within the Condition Census scale of 65-55-55-50-50-50. 
Apparently not known to Dr. Sheldon when he was compiling 
his book as he was only able to locate one Mint State example: 
the Cleneay-Jackman-Ryder coin. 

From Frossard's 38th sale. Lot 983. 
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Uncirculated 1793 Wreath Cent 




54 1 793 Wreath. Vine and bars edge. S-8. Second major type of 

this date, with redesigned head of Liberty on the obverse, and 
the wreath design replacing the chain on the reverse. Dies 
believed to have been the work of Adam Eckfeldt. Edge or- 
namented by reeding, vines and bars. The Horizontal Stem 
variety, so-called from the stem of the sprig above the date 
which is parallel to the top of the numerals. With characteristic 
die cracks on obverse and reverse as described by Dr. Sheldon. 



MS-60, Uncirculated. Color on the obverse is medium brown 
and red with many areas of deep mint lustre. Reverse is fully 
medium brown. Perfectly centered, with full, sharp beading on 
the obverse and reverse, and with borders extending beyond 
the beading in all peripheral areas. Well struck at the centers 
also, but with some typical flatness on the high points of the 
obverse hair. In the middle to upper range of the Condition 
Census: 65-60-60-55-55-50. 

From the Chapman sale of March 20, 1883, Lot 289. 



Nearly Mint 1793 Liberty Cap Cent 




1793 Liberty cap. S-13. Design believed to be by Joseph 
Wright. Obverse with head of Liberty facing to the right, with 
liberty cap behind head. LIBERTY above, 1793 date below. 
Reverse with wreath configuration. This general design con- 
tinued through 1796. Obverse and reverse with pronounced 
beaded border typical only of the 1 793 issues. 

The Liberty cap is the scarcest of the three major 1793 
varieties (chain, wreath, and Liberty cap). 



The present example is a beautiful AU-50 coin with about 
1 0 percent of the original mint red color remaining. A few scat- 
tered small obverse nicks and normal keg marks which are 
mentioned for the sake of accuracy, otherwise quite excellent. 
Well centered with the beaded border on the obverse and 
reverse bold in every sector. This piece falls into the middle of 
the Condition Census: 55-55-50-45-45-45. 

From the Frossard Collection, Lot 835. Earlier from the 
LeGras Collection. 
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56 1794 Head of 1793. S-20. Maris' The Exact Head of 1793, 

so-called from its similarity to obverse 1 2 used on the 1 793 
Liberty cap cent. Good-4, actually very close to Very Good, 
with dark brown surfaces. A few scattered rim marks. 
Smooth, though very finely granular, surfaces. An acceptable 
specimen of S-20, a variety which is almost always seen in 
lower grades. 

From the Frossard Collection, Lot 850. 



Choice AU 1794 S-21 Cent 




57 1 794 S-21 . The Flat Pole variety called by Maris the Sans Mill- 

ing, as the obverse denticles are inevitably incomplete. 

Choice AU-55. Identifiable by a dark spot in the hair behind 
the ear and below the cap, otherwise with perfect reddish- 
brown surfaces. Well struck with the lettering, numerals and 
devices all sharply defined. Mid-range in the Condition Census: 
60-55-55-55-50-50. A very pleasing 1 794 copper cent. 

From the Frossard Collection, Lot 853. 




58 1794 S-22. Maris' Large PlanchetMaheVi , She\(^on' s Bent Hair 

Lock. 

A pleasing EF-40 coin with a light chocolate surface overall. 
Reverse with characteristic and diagnostic "mounds" near 
wreath apex. A sharp, well-centered, and very attractive coin. 

Dr. Edward Maris 

Born in 1832 in Woodside, Pennsylvania, Edward 
Maris, M.D., was to become known as one of the 
earliest authorities in the field of early American copper 
coinage. In 1869 he published Varieties of Copper 
Issues of the United States Mint of 1 794. Drawing upon 
his knowledge of medicine, history and Latin, he gave 
colorful descriptions to one-cent pieces of the 1794 
year. Such terms as AroaXory Face, Pyramidal Head, Or- 
nate, and Roman Plica are still used today. 

In 1881 Maris' book on New Jersey coppers, A 
Historical Sketch of the Coins of New Jersey, appeared. 
Today it stands as the standard reference of the series. 

His collection was offered for auction in 1886. The 
complete grouping of Maris' New Jersey cents was pur- 
chased intact by Harold P. Newlin, who was acting as 
an agent for T. Harrison Garrett. Dr. Edward Maris died 
in 1900. 



Uncirculated 1 794 Sheldon-24 Cent 




59 1794 S-24. Maris' Scarred Head. Portrait with extremely 

rounded cheeks. Dr. Sheldon noted that his father, who also 
found early coppers endearing, referred to this as the Apple 
Cheek variety. 

MS-63, Uncirculated. Glossy brown surfaces on obverse 
and reverse with coruscating frost abundant overall. Some 
granularity, as struck, shows at the date, on neck, at top 
obverse border, and on scattered areas of the reverse. This is 
characteristic, as Sheldon notes: "The die nearly always 
seems delicately roughened or 'rusted' on the lower part of the 
neck and between date and bust." One of fewer than a hand- 
ful of pieces which can lay claim to Mint State status. The 
Condition Census is 65-65-60-55-55-50. 

From the Frossard Collection, Lot 865. 

Note: Edouard Frossard, one of the most prominent 19th- 
century American dealers, maintained a dose persona! interest 
in cents of the 1 794 year. He studied them extensively. In 
1893, working with the collaboration of W. W. Hays, he 
published a descriptive listing of 56 different varieties. 



Choice Very Fine 1794 S-25 Cent 




60 1794 S-25. Described as the Separated Date by Dr. Edward 

Maris, from the wide division between the numerals 7 and 9. 
Choice VF-30. Attractive medium to dark brown color overall, 
with no defects worthy of mention. S-25 is, as Dr. Sheldon 
notes, "One of the difficult ones in fine condition, despite the 
high condition census." 

From the Frossard Collection, Lot 870. 
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Choice AU 1794 S-28 Cent 



Choice Very Fine 1794 S-41 Cent 



61 




(See Color Photo) 



1794 S-28. Maris' Ornate variety. Dr. Sheldon notes: "The 
cheek is full, exuberant-looking." 

Choice AU-55 with a few scattered spots, including one 
where the pole joins the cap. A needle-sharp example. A very 
beautiful specimen of this classic variety, colored a light brown 
overall. In the mid-range of the Condition Census: 65-60-60- 
50-50-50. 




64 1 794 S-41 . Designated by Maris as the Abrupt Hair variety, 

so-called from the shortness or abruptness of the higher hair 
locks, which feature is due to Incomplete impression of the 
hub Into the working die or to dressing the die. Reverse has 
usual die cracks. 

Choice VF-30. Within the Condition Census of this variety: 
60-40-35-30-30-25. Colored light brown, there are a few 
scattered nicks, possibly keg marks; it is otherwise quite 
excellent. 



Extremely Fine 1794 S-30 Cent 




62 1794 S-30. Maris' Amiable Face and Sheldon's Marred Field 

variety. The "mar" refers to a small die chip in the field behind 
the hair. On this variety "Miss Liberty seems to smile" accord- 
ing to Dr. Sheldon. 

Choice Extremely Fine-45. Well centered with excellent ob- 
verse and reverse borders, and well struck with excellent defi- 
nition of detail except for expected wear at the very highest 
hair waves. Pleasing overall. 



About Uncirculated 1794 S-31 Cent 




(See Color Photo) 

63 1 794 S-3 1 . Maris' Marred Field and Sheldon's Second Marred 

Field. Reverse with very wide fraction bar, the longest among 
1794 pieces. 

Choice AU-55. Hints of lighter coloration, faded mint red, 
can be seen in protected areas. Overall the coin is glossy light 
brown. Well centered, well struck, sharp and beautiful in every 
respect. 



About Uncirculated 1794 S-44 Cent 




65 1 794 S-44. The Short Bust variety. 

AU-50. A sharply struck and well-centered example, with 
milk chocolate brown surfaces on both obverse and reverse. A 
few scattered planchet defects are visible with a glass, but are 
trivial in nature, and are scarcely worth mentioning. This is one 
of the finest known examples of this variety. The Condition 
Census enumerates: 55-55-50-45-40-40. 

From the Frossard Collection, Lot 875. 




66 1 794 S-46. Described by Maris as The Plicae obverse because 

of the twisted or coiled appearance of the hair locks. Called the 
Braided Hair obs/erse by Dr. Sheldon. 

Choice VF-30. There are a few obverse nicks and marks, es- 
pecially at the forehead and above the T in LIBERTY. It has a 
medium brown coloration. 

From the Frossard Collection, Lot 892. 







Additional Garrett Collection Sales 

There will be four sales of the Garrett Collection of United States coins. The second sale will be held in Los 
Angeles, California in March 1 980. The third sale is tentatively scheduled for New York City in autumn of the 
same year. The fourth sale is tentatively scheduled for Los Angeles during the early part of 1 981 . Plan to par- 
ticipate in each of these outstanding numismatic events.’ 
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1794 Starred Reverse Cent 




67 1794 Starred Reverse. S-48. The famous Starred Reverse, so- 

called because of the circle of 94 tiny five-pointed stars inside 
the reverse border between the denticles. Opinion concerning 
the significance of the stars and their purpose is divided. Don 
Taxay, In the Scott Catalogue & Encyclopedia of United States 
Coins, considers the issue a pattern. Dr. Sheldon states: 
"They are put in with a light punch, and since they are far too 
light to have been intended as a border, it is perhaps more like- 
ly that they were a result of a whim of an idle hour at the 
Mint." 

The position of the stars and their subsequent obliteration in 
part by the denticles suggests they were punched around the 
border first during the die preparation. At the American Numis- 
matic Association Summer Seminar, held in Colorado Springs 
in 1 979, one of the writer's students suggested the number of 
stars, 94, may have been inspired by the 1 194 date. At this 



point in time, the purpose of the stars is unknown and will un- 
doubtedly remain forever shrouded in mystery. As such it is 
one of the most fascinating and most popular of all 1 794 cent 
varieties. 

Choice VF-30. A candidate for an even higher grade as 
Denis Loring and his consultants described it: "Sharpness 
EF-45 but with many pinpoint-like flan defects at the date, on 
the neck and at TY, to the right and in field above pole. 
Edge dent at 8 o'clock. Couple of small flan defects on reverse 
and edge dent to the left of the fraction." 

We believe our overall grade of Choice VF-30 is conser- 
vative. In any event the coin ranks high in the Condition Cen- 
sus of this issue, a variety which Dr. Sheldon notes is mention- 
ed by collectors "with religious awe." Light brown surfaces, 
excellent stike, and the all-important stars are well defined. 





68 1794 S-54. Maris' Crooked 7 variety, so-called due to the in- 

clination of the 7 digit toward the right. Reverse from the 
Closed Wreath die with leaves touching at the apex. This die 
was combined with six different obverses during the 1794 
coinage. 

VF-20, if not finer, but with dark and granular surfaces. The 
obverse is much sharper than the reverse due to the absence 
of the high rim on the latter. 



69 1794 S-55. Maris' Crooked 7 obverse; reverse described by 

Sheldon as the Big Berries variety. 

Variously graded at VF-25 and Choice VF-30, therefore the 
prospective purchaser may formulate his or her own opinion. If 
the latter grade prevails, the coin touches the bottom of the 
Condition Census: 65-50-40-40-35-30. The coin has a glossy 
dark brown, nearly black surface. 

From the Frossard Collection, Lot 861 . 
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Finest Known 1794 S-56 Cent 




70 1794 S-56. Maris' Crooked 7 obverse combined with what 

Clapp called The Office Boy reverse. The reverse nomenclature 
pertains to the inexpert way the die was cut. As described by 
Dr. Sheldon, "the wreath is unsymmetrical, some of the 
leaves too deeply cut. TA of STATES joined at the bottom. AM 
of AMERICA too widely spaced. The N of ONE was first cut 
upside-down and then re-cut. Two knots to the ribbon bow 
and no connection between them. Short fraction bar tipping up 
to right ..." 



MS-63. Uncirculated. Brown Uncirculated surfaces, with 
glossy lustre throughout. Some weakness of strike at LIBERTY 
and at the top of cap. On the reverse the U of UNITED is weak, 
as is characteristic (cf. the Sheldon plate coin). 

Sheldon gives a Condition Census of: 55-45-35-35-30 and 
notes that "the Newcomb coin, show piece of the variety, is 
an AU-55, almost Mint State. The next finest seen is the Dr. 
French piece, EF-45 ..." 



From the Frossard Collection, Lot 860; earlier from Sampson, February 1882. 



AU 1794 S-57 Cent 




7 1 1 794 S-57. Designated by Maris as the Pyramidal Head. Head 

of Liberty in low relief with the outline of the hair strands at the 
left in an almost straight line, which suggests a pyramidal con- 
figuration when the coin is held at a distance. 

Choice AU-55. Medium die state, with lovely light brown 
color overall, and lustrous surfaces. This piece is tied for the 
title of "finest known" with a number of others, per the Condi- 
tion Census: 55-55-55-55-55-50. 



Condition Census 1794 S-60 Cent 




72 1794 S-60. Designated by Maris as the Patagonian obverse, 

and called by others the Square Forelock variety; the distinc- 
tive edgewise leaf reverse. 

AU-50. This coin is a beautiful medium brown color, well 
struck and quite attractive. It falls near the top of the Condition 
Census: 55-45-40-40-35-30. The Garrett Collection coins 
were not examined by the late Dr. Sheldon, so it is necessary 
to make interpolations. 




73 1 794 S-63. The Fallen 4 variety called by Clapp the Drunken 

Diecutter's Obverse. The low position of the 4 digit in relation 
to the 9 makes this one of the most distinctive obverse dies of 
this year. 

Extremely Fine-40. A few scattered marks as expected, plus 
a series of microscopic pinpricks extending to the left from the 
lowest hair lock. Pleasing light brown surfaces. Well struck on 
obverse and reverse. Just below the Condition Census range. 

From the Frossard Collection. 

Edouard Frossard was born near Geneva, Switzerland 
in 1838. Following an education in France, he came to 
America. During the Civil War he served with distinction 
and was cited for bravery. After the conflict he became 
a language teacher in Irvington, New York. In 1872, 
while teaching, he began his coin dealership. From that 
point onward, he catalogued more than 150 auction 
sales for himself , W. Elliot Woodward, Bangs & Co., and 
Sampson. 

At one time Frossard was editor of the Coin Collectors 
Journal. From 1877 to 1885 he issued his own spicy 
publication, Numisma, which was always ready with 
sharp commentaries on the practices of other dealers, 
coin collecting, and topics in general. Among the 
reference books produced by Frossard was Varieties of 
United States Cents of the Year 1794, written in col- 
laboration with Hays and published in 1893. A number 
of the 1 794 Garrett Collection coins offered here are 
from the original reference collection of Frossard. In 
1889 he died of complications from rheumatism. 
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Condition Census S-64 1794 Cent 




74 1794 S-64. Maris' distinctive Shielded Hair \/3x\eXy , so-called 

from the high raised border and milling at the left obverse. 
Reverse with fraction bar missing, making S-64 one of the 
most desirable varieties of this year. 

Choice Extremely Fine-45. Two edge dents at the left 
obverse border, a nick below the B of LIBERTY, and two oxida- 
tion spots near the top obverse border are the only detriments. 
A sharply-struck and well-defined piece, which falls comfort- 
ably within the Condition Census of this highly desired issue. 

Provenance is not known; obtained by T. Harrison Garrett in 
the late 1 9th century. 




75 1794 S-70. With distinctive reverse having double leaf under 

the O In OF and a triple leaf under the D in UNITED. Very 
Fine-20. Black surfaces with tinges of olive. Both obverse and 
reverse show fine granularity. All in all an attractive specimen 
of this issue. 

From the Frossard Collection. 




76 1794 S-72. The Exact Head of 1 795 with the usual heavy die 

break extending from the obverse border between TY of LIB- 
ERTY and the cheek. Very Fine-20. A pleasing dark brown 
piece. Well struck with sharp features. 

From the Frossard Collection. 



Special Brochure A vailable 

A special color-illustrated brochure describing the 
Garrett Collection and giving an overview of its con- 
tents, is available free on request from Bowers and Rud- 
dy Galleries. It gives details concerning special library 
editions of this and other auction sates, the reference 
book The History of United States Coinage as Illustrated 
by the Garrett Collection, by Q. David Bowers, and 
other information. 



Outstanding 1795 S-75 Cent 




77 1 795 S-75. Lettered edge. Obverse with top of 5 buried in the 

neck truncation. Distinctive reverse with right branch of the 
wreath ending in twin leaves. 

Choice AU-55, with some claims to full Mint State. With the 
usual defects (mentioned by Sheldon) due to the state of the 
dies. Frosty light brown surfaces. Well struck and well cen- 
tered. A pleasing example of this issue; one which is probably 
fully equal to certain pieces included in the Condition Census. 




78 1 795 S-76b. Plain edge. ONE CENT high in wreath on reverse. 

Struck pursuant to the change of weight authorized on Decem- 
ber 27, 1 795, indicating that this and other plain-edge cents 
were undoubtedly coined during the following calendar year. 
Fine-1 2. Light brown on the higher portions and dark brown in 
the fields. Deep oxidation spot, possibly concealing an early 
repair at the center of the obverse. Small oxidation area near 
the base at left of the wreath on the reverse. 



Nearly Uncirculated 1795 S-78 Cent 




79 1795 S-78. Plain edge. Reverse with ONE CENT centered in 

wreath. Dr. Sheldon is very laudatory In his description of the 
style and execution of this die combination, noting it is "con- 
sidered the most finely executed of the 1 795 obverses" and is 
a "coin of great beauty and perhaps responsible for an early in- 
terest in cents on the part of more discriminating people than 
one or two." 

Choice AU-55. Light brown surfaces with nuances of olive. 
A very pleasing, indeed a superb coin. 
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1795 Jefferson Head Cent 




(See Color Photo) 

80 1795 Jefferson Head Cent. S-80. Plain edge. The so-called 

Jefferson Head 1795 cent has been the object of study on the 
part of serious numismatists for over a century. The distinctive 
obverse portrait, likened by some to Thomas Jefferson, is 
completely unlike the style used on contemporary mint prod- 
ucts. Opinion Is divided concerning the origin of the style. 
Some numismatists have considered the Jefferson head to be 
a contemporary counterfeit. Dr. Sheldon shares the view that 
it is "more likely these coins were the result of some whimsical 
experiment on the part of some Mint employee who may have 
been caricaturing, or may merely have been 'idly trying his 
hand.' " The most likely explanation, in the opinion of the 
cataloguer, is that the Jefferson Head cent is the work of John 
Harper, who had close contact with the Mint at the time. 

It is possible he submitted the Jefferson Head cent as an ex- 
ample of his workmanship as part of his petition to perform 
coining on a contractual basis. At that time the Mint was 
experiencing great difficulties and the continuation of its ex- 
istence was in doubt. Additional information may be found in 
The History of United States Coins as Illustrated by The Gar- 
rett Collection. 

The present example is Fine-12 or perhaps better. With the 
exception of a rim cut over RT of LIBERTY the piece is remark- 
ably free of marks or defects. The surface is medium to dark 
brown, the higher areas being lighter in color. Unlike most 
known Jefferson Head cents the surfaces are smooth and 
even. A Condition Census cent of exceptional merit due to its 
distinctive design. Dr. Sheldon notes that probably fewer than 
20 authentic examples of S-80 are presently known to exist. 

From the Colonel James W. Ellsworth Collection; earlier 
from the Dr. Edward Maris Collection. 



Outstanding 1796 S-84 Cent 




(See Color Photo) 

81 1796 S-84. Liberty cap. Known as the Open Mouth obverse. 

The final digit in the date, 6, is distinctively low. Choice AU-55 
condition, although some observers have rated it MS-60. This 
piece has immaculate pale brown surfaces, and is sharply 
struck at the centers with exquisite detail. 

From the Dr. Edward Maris Collection. 
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Condition Census 1796 S-93 Cent 




82 1796 S-93. Draped bust style. 

Choice AU-55 grade, with pleasing light brown on obverse 
and reverse. There is some evidence of light striking at the 
borders; however, this does not effect the central areas and 
does not impair the overall beauty of this piece. A Condition 
Census piece. 



Rare 1796 LIHERTY S-103 Cent 




83 1 796 LIHERTY variety. S-1 03. The third letter of LIBERTY ap- 

pears as an H because of its first having been punched into the 
die backwards and then corrected. 

Fine-12 overall. Basically a VF-20 coin, but with scattered 
marks, porosity, and other characteristics which cause us to 
assign a slightly lesser grade. Even so, it may be a candidate 
for the Condition Census. The obverse and reverse are deep 
brown with olive overtones. Far rarer than S-1 04, the other 
LIHERTY cent of this date. 



Condition Census 1797 Gripped Edge Cent 




84 1797 S-1 20b. With boldly defined so-called Gripped Edge. 

Choice Extremely Fine-45. Glossy light brown surfaces with 
golden hints. A very beautiful specimen of this highly prized 
variety. A Condition Census coin. 

The Charm of Early Copper 

In his monumental reference book on 1793-1814 
large cents, Penny Whimsy, Dr. Sheldon observes that 
early copper cents have a special charm all their own. 

Often a numismatist will begin with later series, assem- 
ble desirable collections of dates and mint marks, and 
then, after gaining a good general knowledge, will focus 
his or her attention on early American copper issues. 

The hand-cut dies, irregular planchets, and crude cir- 
cumstances of minting all contribute to give early cop- 
pers a special charm all their own. 
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Condition Census 1798 S-154 Cent 



Uncirculated 1797 S-123 Cent 



85 




1797 S-123. 



MS-63, Uncirculated. Glossy light brown surfaces on 
obverse and reverse; the fields are nearly prooflike. Well struck 
and well centered. A beautiful example of this issue. 



Undoubtedly from the Nichols Find, a quantity of Uncir- 
'ulated 1796 and 1797 cents which was disbursed before 
1 863 According to Dr. Sheldon the hoard may have num- 
bered as many as 1 ,000 pieces. These pieces can be traced to 
a bag of cents purchased in December 1797 from the Mint by 
Beniamin Goodhue, formerly a member of the Continental Con- 
gress It is related how a Nichols' descendant, David Nichols, 
who lived near Salem, Massachusetts, distributed the coins at 
face value. Included in the hoard were examples of S-119, 
1 23 and 1 35. 



The Nichols Find cents, once relatively plentiful, are elusive 
today as many have suffered mishandling, cleaning and other 
misfortunes. The presently-offered piece is one of the nicest to 
come on the market in recent times. 



Uncirculated 1797 S-135 Cent 




86 1797 S-135. 

MS-63, Uncirculated. Glossy light brown surfaces. This 
piece is extremely well struck and boldly defined. The fields are 
almost prooflike. Normal bagmarks, or keg marks, are scat- 
tered over the fields, and can be seen by using a glass. Un- 
doubtedly a Nichols Find coin. A very pleasing example. 



Condition Census 1797 S-138 Cent 




88 1798 S-154. With large 8 in date, the top of which 's jm- 
bedded in the drapery. Extremely Fine-40, having glossy dark 
brown surfaces. Well struck. Some minor, old scratches show 
on the reverse. There is a nick located on the cheek on the 
obverse. A Condition Census coin. 

89 1798 S-161. Leaning 7 obverse. EF-40. Surfaces are dark 
brown, verging on black, and also with some minor granularity. 

90 1798 S-173. Straight, compact date. Struck from a reverse 
die which was used earlier Xo strike a variety of 1 799 cent, as 
die crack progressions indicate. During this period the infant 
Mint was hindered by periodic yellow fever plagues, uncertain 
supplies of copper and other adversities, and did not pay strict 
attention to the use of dies within the calendar year Indicated 
on them. Very Fine-20. Smooth dark brown surfaces with the 
usual heavy rim break above RTY of LIBERTY. 



Uncirculated 1798 S-179 Cent 




1798 S-179. With numerals 98 in date high on the coin. 

Choice Uncirculated, MS-65. Obverse is light brown with 
subdued mint red color. The reverse is dark brown with partial 
light brown and subdued mint frost. This piece is located at the 
high end of the Condition Census scale for this variety and is 
one of the finest 1 798 cents, of any variety, to survive today. 
It is sharply struck, well centered and. In a word, phenomenal. 



87 



1797 S-138. The present example is a beautiful MS-65, 
Choice Uncirculated. The surfaces are glossy brown with 
tinges of original mint red. A small oxidation spot appearing to 
the left of the lowest hair ribbon serves as a hallmark for this 
particular piece. Exceptionally well struck for this issue, with 
the words STATES OF sharp, bold and unimpaired, unlike most 
examples of S-1 38. Comfortably within the Condition Census, 
TnT% rare as such. Although most other 1797 cent 
varieties in Uncirculated grade were found in the Nichols Find, 
S-138 was not included, and is therefore of special interest. 
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Condition Census S-1 88 1799-Over-8 Cent 




92 1799/8 S-1 88. Overdate. Choice Very Fine-30. This piece 

has attractive deep brown surfaces, marred slightly by some 
minor verdigris on the reverse. A Condition ® ^ 

this, one of the most desirable of all cents in the 1793-1814 

early series. 





Color Photo) 
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Frossard's 1799 Cent 




small planchet defect on the rim above the Y of LIBERTY. The 
surfaces are colored a deep brown. A pleasing specimen of this 
famous date. 



From the Frossard Collection. 

Note: Additional information concerning Edouard Frossard, 
who was one of the most important professional numismatists 
of the late 1 9th century, may be found in The History of United 
States Coinage as Illustrated by the Garrett Collection. 



Condition Census 1800 S-190 Cent 




94 1800 Over 1798 S-190. An unusual overdate bridging two 
centuries. This Very Fine-20 piece is a Condition Census coin. 
The piece could be graded EF-40, or close to it; however, a 
myriad of microscopic scratches or hairlines dictates the con- 
servative VF-20 designation. These marks happened long ago, 
probably about the time of issue, and have since toned to blend 
with the coin's surface which has turned a nice medium 
brown. When the coin is held at a distance and viewed without 
magnification these lines are not visible. 

Quoting Dr. Sheldon, this overdate is "sometimes in feverish 
demand." 

95 1 800 Over 1 79 S-1 96. An unused die marked 1 79, (the last 
cipher not yet punched into the die), was overpunched in 
1800 with the new date and thus created this interesting 
variety. Choice VF-30. The surfaces are medium to dark 
brown with tinges of red and some verdigris. 



Finest Known 1800 S-204 Cent 




96 1800 S-204. Wide date. A very rare die variety, noted by Dr. 

Sheldon as Rarity-6. 

This specimen is Choice AU-55 and possesses subdued 
original mint frost amidst glossy dark and light brown surfaces. 
By far the finest known specimen to us, exceeding by a good 
margin the highest coin cited in the 40-40-30-25-25-1 5 Con- 
dition Census. A prize cent. 



Condition Census 1800 S-209 Cent 




97 1800 S-209. Widest date of this year. Obverse characterized 
by incusation or "suction" marks behind head. 

The presently-offered Garrett Collection coin shows little ac- 
tual wear and is designated About Uncirculated-50, placing it 
near the top of the Condition Census for this variety. The 
reverse displays a certain lightness of strike at the top right of 
the wreath and at 0 in OF. The surfaces are dark brown, free 
of defects and can be rated superb overall. An outstanding 
specimen of this very rare die variety. 

98 1 800 S-21 1 . Fine-1 2, although some areas of detail indicate a 
possibly higher grade; surfaces are an attractive deep brown. 



Uncirculated S-21 6 1801 Cent 




glossy medium brown with traces of red in protected areas of 
the design. Three tiny nicks are located in the hair behind the 
forehead. Unusually well struck for this variety. Dr. Sheldon 
observes of this variety that the word LIBERTY "is more or less 
obliterated" on many examples. The reverse can likewise be 
considered a sharp strike for this variety. Some traces of 
orange lacquer remain on the reverse. A Condition Census 
cent. 

100 1 801 S-21 9. The well-known Three Errors Reverse, which is 

perhaps the most famous diecutting error in American numis- 
matics. On the reverse the U of UNITED appears as II; one 
stem is missing from the wreath; the fraction is a mathematic- 
ally meaningless 1/000. Very Good-8 with the obverse 
strengthened long ago, probably during the 19th century, by 
retooling. The surfaces have turned a deep black. 




101 1801 S-221 . Corrected fraction: 1/1 00 over 1/000. A scarce 

(R-4) variety with the requirements for Condition Census 
status being VF-20. The present example is a Fine-12 and, 
while not part of the Condition Census, it is certainly a 
desirable and pleasing specimen in every respect. Deep 
chestnut brown surfaces with some minor granularity. "A 
highly prized variety," notes Dr. Sheldon. 
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102 1801 S-223. Error fraction: 1/000. This recurring error in- 

spired Dr. Sheldon to comment: "Somebody at the Mint must 
have skipped the grades that stress fractions." Choice Ex- 
tremely Fine-45. Sharply struck, boldly defined and with lovely 
dark brown surfaces, this coin nudges the Condition Census. It 
is desirable in every respect. 




103 1802 S-228. Error fraction: 1/000. Struck from one of the 
reverse dies employed in the previous year, 1 801 . This is the 
only die combination of 1 802 to show this error. Attractive 
EF-40, sharp and bold, with nice medium brown surfaces. This 
piece shows no significant marks. Again, a piece which is con- 
tiguous to the Condition Census. 

104 1802 S-236. About Uncirculated-50, but with numerous 
defects, including gouges and marks on both obverse and 
reverse. From the standpoint of value, this piece is probably 
equivalent to a specimen graded close to Extremely Fine. A 
piece which should be examined by the prospective bidder. 



Condition Census S-239 1802 Cent 




105 1802 S-239. Choice About Uncirculated-55. A superbly 

struck piece, with sharpness evident in all areas. Tiny marks 
are visible on the obverse to the left and right of LIBERTY and 
some minor verdigris shows on the medium brown surfaces. 
These minor impairments do not detract measurably from the 
overall appearance of this piece which comes near the top of 
the Condition Census scale for this scarce variety. 



Condition Census S-239 1802 Cent 




106 1802 S-239. AU-50. An attractive medium brown color 

underlies the glossy surfaces of this coin. A tiny pinprick in the 
hair below the B of LIBERTY serves to identify this particular 
piece. A few scattered marks are found here and there on the 
surfaces, but none merit special attention. By all accounts, a 
very attractive coin for this grade which falls comfortably 
within the Condition Census. This is one of the finest known of 
this variety. 



Exceptional S-250 1803 Cent 




107 1 803 S-250. Small date, small fraction variety. Choice AU-55 

with some claims to MS-60. Lustrous tan surfaces. This piece 
is nearly into the Condition Census. Very attractive. 



Condition Census S-251 1803 Cent 




108 1803 S-251. Small date and small fraction. Reverse has the 

tiny fraction bar measuring only 2mm in length. AU-50, ex- 
hibiting medium brown coloration. There is a small rim cut 
behind the lower curls. A few tiny oxidation dots are men- 
tioned for the sake of accuracy but do not detract from the 
beauty of this piece. A Condition Census example of this issue. 



Uncirculated S-254 1803 Cent 




(See Color Photo} 

109 1803 S-254. Small date and small fraction. The obverse 

shows the usual die break which begins at the border to the 
right of the date. Choice Uncirculated, IVIS-65. A delightful 
early issue cent colored red and brown with a generous 
amount of original mint lustre remaining on the obverse. The 
reverse is light brown and olive. A Condition Census example 
of this variety. 



// 
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110 1803 S-258. Small date and large fraction. Obverse has an 

arc-like crack. AU-50. Sharp in every respect, this attractive 
specimen has medium brown glossy surfaces. 




Ill 1 803 S-261 . Small date and large fraction. Obverse from the 
same die which was later altered to produce the so-called 
1 804 "restrike" cent. Choice Very Fine-30, with some claims 
to having an additional 5 or 1 0 points. Some weakness at 
lowest curl due to striking. The color is an attractive light 
chocolate. 



Condition Census 1804 Cent 




1 12 1804 S-266, the only die variety of this year. Late state oi 

dies with rim break over RTY on obverse and MERIC on 
reverse. 

Choice Extremely Fine-45. Surfaces have a pleasingly mot- 
tled light and medium brown color. A small striking defect on 
the rim on the right side of the obverse is hardly noticeable. A 
Condition Census example of this, one of the most famous 
dates and varieties in the large cent series. 

From the collection of Sylvester S. Crosby. 




1 1 3 1804 S-266. Early state of the dies without rim break. VG-8, 

close to Fine. Pleasing surfaces with a few marks here and 
there as can be expected on a coin of this grade. 



1 14 1805 S-267. Blunt 1 in date. EF-40. Attractive medium 

brown surfaces of exceptional smoothness and clarity. 

1 15 1805 S-269. Pointed 1 in date. Fine-12. Both obverse and 

reverse have numerous old scratches. 




116 1 806 S-270, the only variety of this year. Scarce date. Choice 

EF-45. Dark brown surfaces with hints of reddish coloration, 
however not original mint lustre. Exceptionally sharp overall. A 
desirable specimen. 

1 17 1807/6 S-273. Overdate. Large 7 cut over previous 6. Ex- 

tremely Fine-40. Medium brown surfaces. Obverse with 
numerous small scratches and some pinpricks especially 
noticeable with a glass. 

1 18 1807 S-276. Reverse with large fraction. Dies aligned in the 

normal manner, quite unlike many examples seen of this par- 
ticular die combination. Choice VF-30. Scattered nicks on the 
obverse are not serious and are mostly concealed by the toning 
of over a century. 

1 19 1 808 S-278. Scarcest die variety of this year. Choice VF-30. 

Attractive medium brown color. Some scattered light marks. 



About Uncirculated 1809 Cent 




120 1809 S-280, the only variety of the year. AU-50. Extremely 

sharp strike for this year as this date is usually weakly defined. 
Light chocolate brown surfaces are attractive. A very pleasing 
example of this elusive date. 

From Dr. George Massamore's 22nd sale. 




121 181 0/09 S-28 1 . Overdate, either from an unused die of 1 809 

or 1808. Dr. Sheldon believes the 1808 is a stronger possi- 
bility, although it is traditionally identified as over 1809. 
EF-40, and sharply struck for this variety. Full radial divisions 
in the stars on the obverse. Color on obverse is light brown; 
reverse is medium brown. Very pleasing overall. 
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Condition Census 1810 S-284 Cent 




122 1810 S-284. Scarcest die variety of the year. Late die state. 

About Uncirculated-50 with attractive light brown surfaces. 



Condition Census 1811 Over 10 S-286 Cent 




123 1811/10 S-286. Overdate. Prepared by overcutting the ter- 

minal digit on an unused 1810 die. Extremely Fine-40 which 
makes it a Condition Census piece. Dark brown, nearly black 
surfaces with traces of olive coloration on the surfaces. An ex- 
tremely bold strike for this issue. 

From the collection of Dr. Edward Maris. 



About Uncirculated S-287 1811 Cent 




124 1811 S-287. So-called perfect date. Choice About 

Uncirculated-55. This piece exhibits superb glossy surfaces of 
medium brown and is very well struck for this variety. While 
not a Condition Census cent, this coin is nonetheless very 
appealing. 

125 1812 S-288. Large date. Choice EF-45. Light brown surfaces 
with nuances of olive make this a most attractive piece. 




128 1814 S-294. Crosslet 4 in date. AU-50 with medium brown 
surfaces. It has an extremely sharp strike and must be con- 
sidered a beautiful piece. 

129 1814 S-295. Plain 4 in date. Choice About Uncirculated-55. 
Extremely sharp strike with attractive chestnut-brown sur- 
faces, this is a close mate to the preceding listing. 




130 1816 Newcomb-2. First year of the Coronet Head style. Un- 

circulated, MS-63. Attractively colored red and brown, with 
the light strike at the front of the coronet band and the hair 
below as usually seen for this issue. 

Undoubtedly from the famed Randall Hoard. Most of the 
Mint State specimens from the 1816-1 820 period can be at- 
tributed to this source. 




131 1817 N-6. MS-60, Uncirculated, with red and brown surfaces 

intermingled with gold overtones. A very attractive specimen. 




126 1812 S-290. Small date. Choice AU-55. This piece has a 
superbly bold strike. Surfaces are an exceptionally smooth 
dark brown. An outstanding example of this issue. 

127 1813 S-292. Choice VF-30, with light grayish-brown 
surfaces. 




132 1817 N-13. MS-60, red and brown Uncirculated. About half 

of the original mint red remains. 
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138 1819 N-8. MS-65, Choice Uncirculated. Brown predominates 
in the surface color with overtones of original mint red and 
orange. A very pleasing piece. 

139 1 820/1 9 N-1 . Overdate. Choice EF-45. Color has changed to 
medium brown surfaces. A very sharply struck piece. 



133 1817 N-1 4. MS-63, Uncirculated, with mostly brown sur- 

faces; some nuances of mint red. Needle-sharp strike. 



1 40 1 820 N-5. MS-63, Uncirculated with medium brown surfaces 

overall. 

From Dr. George Massamore's 22nd sale. 



1 45 1 822 N-1 1 . Choice AU-55. Light to medium brown color with 

some tinges of red showing particularly on the reverse. An 
elusive piece in this grade. 



137 1819 N-2. MS-63, red and brown Uncirculated, but this piece 

is mostly red. 



134 1 81 7 N-1 6. With 15 obverse stars. This is an interesting die- 

cutting blunder, as it is the only such blunder within the large 
cent series. (Other anomalous star counts are caused by weak 
striking; instances in which certain pieces appear to have only 
12 stars.) Choice AU-55 grade. Pleasing medium brown sur- 
face. A sharp specimen of this famous and enigmatic issue. 



142 1821 N-1 . Choice EF-45, dark brown surfaces. This is one of 

the scarcer dates of this era. 



136 1818 N-10. MS-63, Uncirculated, with red and brown sur- 

faces. The obverse has about 60 percent red. The reverse is 
nearly fully red. An exceptional example of this variety. 

From the collection of Dr. Edward Mans. 



143 1821 N-2. Choice EF-45 with some specifications indicating 

an even higher grade. Glossy light brown surfaces almost ap- 
pear prooflike. 



144 1822 N-1. Choice AU-55. Dark brown color on the surfaces 

has some olive overtones and evidence of faded mint lustre in 
the protected areas. A tiny mark in the field near the 8th star is 
mentioned as a means of identifying this piece. Sharply struck. 



135 1818 N-7. Choice AU-55. Evenly colored a light brown. An ex- 

ceptionally well-struck piece. 



141 1 820 N-1 3. With peripheral die break connecting all stars and 

date. MS-65, Choice brown Uncirculated, with tinges of orig- 
inal mint red. Sharply struck, it must be considered superb. 
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146 1823/2 N-1. Overdate. Sharpness of a piece graded Choice 

Very Fine-30, but with a number of pinscratches in the sur- 
faces which are lightly browned. A hint of olive overtones the 
brown on the reverse. 




1 47 1 823 N-2. EF-40. The surface color Is such a deep brown It is 

close to jet black. There are a few marks on Liberty's cheek, 
and on the reverse, a bump above the first letter in AMERICA. 



Choice Uncirculated 1824 Cent 





(See Color Photo) 



148 1824 N-2. MS-65, Choice Uncirculated. Red and brown sur- 

faces have about 10 percent of the original red. Surfaces are 
partially prooflike. This is one of the finest known examples of 
this issue. 




149 1824 N-3V2. With double profile. Choice AU-55. Medium 

brown surfaces show hints of lustre. One of the finest known 
examples of this issue. 




150 1824 N-40. MS-60, Uncirculated. Lightly browned surfaces 

help this piece to be quite attractive. 




151 1825 N-6. MS-63, Uncirculated. Brown surfaces in the 

medium to light color range. This piece has an extremely sharp 
strike; slightly marred by some trivial keg marks located on the 
cheek. A superb piece. 




1 52 1 825 N-9. This Choice AU-55 has prooflike surfaces, a cause 

for differing opinions regarding a grade for the coin. One 
observer believes it may have been struck as a Proof. Walter 
Breen writes of this variety in his Encyclopedia of United 
States & Colonial Proof Coins: "others exist [in Proof], 
borderline cases, full Proof surface but variable striking 
quality. . ." 

From the Aulick Collection. 

1 53 1 826 N-1 . Choice VF-30. Mottled medium brown surfaces. 

1 54 1 826 N-5. Choice VF-30. Attractive light brown surfaces. 




155 1826 N-8. MS-60, Uncirculated with beautiful light brown 

surfaces; some nuances of red. Exceedingly well struck with 
needle-sharp detail in all areas. An outstanding example. 

1 56 1 827 N-5. AU-50. Sharply struck with all stars well defined. 

Beautiful leather-tan surface coloration. 

1 57 1 827 N-5. AU-50. Mottled olive and iridescent surfaces. 

158 1828 N-10. Small date. A scarce variety. Choice EF-45. 

159 1828 N-1 la. Large date. Choice EF-45. Attractive lightly 
browned surfaces. 



Special Terms of Sale 

Be sure to read the special Terms of Sale in the front 
part of this catalogue. These terms are part of our agree- 
ment with The Johns Hopkins University and differ in 
some instances from our regular Terms of Sale. Also see 
the important notes concerning grading and condition. 
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Possible Proof 1829 Cent 




160 1829 N-6. Large letters. Conservatively graded as MS-65, 
Choice Uncirculated with bronzed reddish surfaces. Several 
who have examined this piece have pronounced it to be a 
bronzed Proof. Walter Breen describes several bronzed Proofs 
of this variety. Bidders can make their own determination; 
however, we are inclined toward the latter view — that this 
piece was issued as a bronzed Proof. A superb piece under 
either grade. 

161 1830 N-4. Large letters. MS-63, Uncirculated. Rich reddish- 
brown surfaces distinguished by a small tan area above the 
third numeral in the date. A very pleasing coin. 

1 62 1 831 N-8. Large letters. Choice AU-55. Even light brown sur- 

faces. Sharply struck. 

163 1831 N-11. Medium letters. Choice AU-55. Medium brown 
with tinges of original red in protected areas. Very attractive. 

164 1832 An interesting curiosity: a magician's piece; a "box" 
made from the obverse of a cent, machined and tightly inset 
into a reverse from another coin. By using a fingernail the two 
halves can be pried apart at the edge to reveal a space in the in- 
terior— which can be used for concealing anything small 
enough to fit within. Interestingly, this piece held its place in 
the Garrett cabinet for many years simply identified as an 
1832 cent. As a coin it grades Choice VF-30. 



165 1832 N-2. Medium letters. MS-65, Choice Uncirculated with 

medium brown surfaces with ample accents of original mint 
red. Small surface mark on the reverse to the left of 0 in ONE is 
one distinction. Also, the rim was weakly struck below the 
date and on the corresponding section of the reverse. 

From the Chapman brothers, on December 13, 1882. 

1 66 1 832 N-3. Large letters. Grading AU-50, it has medium brown 

surfaces. Sharply struck for this issue. 

1 67 1 833 N-2a. Choice AU-55, having dark brown surfaces with 

hints of blue iridescence. 

168 1834 N-1. Small 8 in date. Large stars on obverse. Medium 

letters on reverse. Choice AU-55, with tinges of mint lustre. 
The surfaces are glossy and nearly prooflike. The reverse is 
distinguished by a minute planchet defect above N in ONE. 

1 69 1 834 N-3. Large 8; small stars. AU-50. The color is a deep at- 

tractive chestnut brown. 

170 1835 N-8. Head of 1836. Choice AU-55. An exceptional 

piece with glossy medium brown surfaces. 



1 71 1 835 N-1 4. Head of 1 836. AU-50. Olive overtones highlight 

the medium brown surfaces. There is a tiny planchet defect on 
the rim to the right of the date. 




1 72 1 836 N-6. MS-65, Choice Uncirculated. Deep brown surfaces 

with hints of olive. A sharply defined and beautiful example of 
this variety. 



1 73 1837 N-8. Plain hair cord. Medium letters. Choice AU-55, 

separated from full Mint State by a few microscopic obverse 
marks. It is a piece worthy of personal examination, as it is 
fully equal to pieces which have appeared on the market as 
Uncirculated. 



1 74 1 837 N-9. Beaded hair cord. The head of 1 838. MS-63, red 

and brown Uncirculated. Struck from a shattered obverse die 
and a severely cracked reverse die. Unusual. 



Proof 1 838 Cent 




175 1838 N-11. Proof. One of about a dozen known Proof ex- 

amples of this issue; mentioned as No. 8 in Walter Breen's 
enumeration of Proofs of this date. Bright orange surfaces with 
iridescent highlights grace this piece. Stars are lightly struck at 
the centers. An unimpaired, pristine piece which should attract 
much attention among specialists. 
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176 1839/6 N-1. Overdate. With bisecting die crack. Obverse is 
VG-8; reverse is Fine-1 2. It is a pleasing medium brown. Rare. 

177 1839 N-2. Head of 1838. AU-50, has an attractive medium 
brown color to the surfaces. 



182 1840 N-6. Large date. MS-63, Uncirculated, red and brown. 

Some lightness of strike among the top stars on the obverse 
which is usual for this variety. In general, a very attractive 
specimen. 



178 1 839 N-4. The Silly Head variety. EF-40. This piece is sharply 

struck and is a deep brown color. 




1 79 1839 N-8. Type of 1840, called by the Guide Book the Petite 

Head. MS-63, glossy lustrous brown Uncirculated. A few 
microscopic lines on the obverse are mentioned for the sake of 
accuracy, however they do not detract from the overall appeal 
of the piece, which is an outstanding example.. 




(See Color Photo) 

180 1839 N-1 4. The famous Booby A/ead style. MS-65, Choice 

Uncirculated. Glossy brown surfaces enhanced by tinges of 
mint red. Boldly struck, this is an outstanding example of this 
popular issue. 

Note: The origin of the "Booby Head" and "Silly Head" no- 
menclature, which has been in common use since the 1860s, 
is not known. 



Proof 1 840 Cent 




(See Color Photo) 

181 1 840 N-2. Small date. Diecutting error is evident in a larger 1 8 

in the style of 1839. The small date 1840 is over-cut. Proof 
with some minor handling marks. Beautiful medium brown sur- 
faces have traces of golden hues. Sharply struck and desirable 
in every respect. 




Proof 1841 Cent 




(See Color Photo) 

1 83 1841 N-1 . Proof, with most original brilliance partly fading to 

light brown offset by iridescence. A few trivial marks are 
scarcely worthy of mention. Well centered, with sharp rims, 
which is different from certain other N-1 pieces which have 
been attributed as Proofs. A beautiful example of this rarity. 



184 1842 N-1. Small date. EF-40, with some edge nicks on 

obverse and reverse. 



Uncirculated 1842 Large Date Cent 




(See Color Photo) 

185 1842 N-7. Large date. MS-60, Uncirculated, with some 

claims to MS-65. The obverse has nearly full mint brilliance; 
reverse mostly brown with traces of red. This is one of the 
finest known specimens of this issue. Exceedingly rare with 
full mint color (even in this instance only seen on the obverse). 

1 86 1 843 N-4. Obverse of 1 842; reverse of 1 844. A scarce issue, 

this one grading Choice EF-45, with medium brown color. 




187 1843 N-1 2. Obverse and reverse of 1842. MS-60, Uncir- 

culated or finer. Ostensibly with full, bright, mint red color, but 
we believe the coin was "dipped," probably many decades 
ago, possibly even as long ago as the last century. It has since 
acquired a subdued tone, giving the obverse a perfectly normal 
appearance. The reverse of this coin has been lacquered 
(which is removable with acetone) and is brighter. Rare in Mint 
State, and thus this piece is especially desirable. 
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188 1844 N-1. Choice AU-55. Very deep brown color with ma- 
genta overtones. 

189 1845 N-4. MS-60, red and brown Uncirculated. The obverse 
is mostly brown with tinges of red in sheltered portions of the 
design. The reverse is mainly original mint red with brown ton- 
ing on the devices and legend. 




190 1846 N-9. Medium sized numerals in date. MS-63, Uncir- 

culated. A splendid piece exhibiting an original mint red color 
which has faded slightly to a lustrous brown shade with an 
orange hue overall. One of the finest known examples of this 
issue. 




193 1847 N-1 7. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-67. This piece 

has fuH mint red color. The condition of this coin is virtually 
equal to the day it was struck. We have never seen the equal 
to this, and seriously doubt whether an equal specimen exists. 
A fantastic coin. 

The preceding piece is fully equal to, if not finer than, most 
of the few large cents of the 1840s and 1850s which have 
been described in other offerings as MS-70. 



Proof 1848 Cent 




(See Color Photo) 

1 94 1 848 N-1 9. Proof. Full original mint brilliance just beginning to 

fade, with light iridescence over the color. A pristine coin 
which has never been cleaned, dipped or otherwise treated. 
We have never seen its equal. 



191 1846 N-1 5. Small numerals in date. Reverse from a die bro- 

ken in places at the rim above the first letters of UNITED. 
MS-65, Choice lustrous brown Uncirculated, with claret and 
lilac overtones. 



Proof 1 847 Cent 



(See Color Photo) 

1 92 1847 N-1 3. Proof coin with nearly full original brilliance. Fiery 

mint orange fading the merest bit to mottled olive and pale 
brown. A few trivial flyspecks are scarcely worthy of notice. 
We have never seen a finer example of this issue. Exceedingly 
rare. 



Extraordinary Uncirculated 1847 Cent 




Proof 1 849 Cent 




195 1849 N-1 8. Proof. Nearly full original mint brilliance. A few 

flyspecks are visible here and there under a glass, otherwise 
the coin approaches perfection. Slight fading to light brown is 
evident on the reverse. We have never seen a finer specimen 
of this issue. 




1 96 1 850 N-1 2. MS-63, Brilliant Uncirculated. Obverse has nearly 

full mint red remaining, which is just beginning to tone in a very 
subtle manner. The reverse is likewise balanced, but the toning 
is ever so slightly more in evidence. A few scattered flyspecks 
are hardly worthy of notice. This is one of the nicest Mint State 
examples we have seen of this date. 
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197 1851 N- 1 0. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-65. Full blazing 

nnint red on the obverse and 99 percent original mint red, with 
just a hint of fading, on the reverse. Certainly no finer Uncir- 
culated cent of this date exists. Another prize. 



201 1855 N-4. Upright 5s in date. Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-63. 

The surfaces of this piece have full original blazing mint red col- 
or just beginning to change to brown. A few trivial flyspecks, 
which is common on pieces which have never been dipped or 
cleaned. Another outstanding specimen. 




198 1852 N-11. Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-60, or finer. Actually 

we have seen pieces of equal quality offered as "MS-70." 
Nearly full original mint red on obverse. A few trivial flyspecks 
occurring here and there were caused by the piece lying face 
upward in a coin cabinet during the 1 9th century. The reverse 
shows nearly full mint color with just a suggestion of toning. A 
superb piece. It is identifiable by a planchet crack near the first 
star. 




199 1853 N-25. Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-63. Lightly struck on 

the curl above the date and on the corresponding area of the 
reverse, as is not uncommon with this issue. Obverse and 
reverse have both retained nearly full blazing mint red color, 
original, with just a suggestion of toning. One of the finest 
known examples of this year. 




200 1854 N-23. MS-63, Brilliant Uncirculated, with obverse 

showing nearly full mint color which is just beginning to tone. 
A small spot appears to the right of the last letter of LIBERTY. 
Reverse also has nearly full mint color, just beginning to 
change. An excellent example of this date. 



202 1 855 N-9. Slanting 5s in date. So-called Knob on Ear variety. 

Choice AU-55. Chocolate brown surfaces overall. 



Proof 1855 Cent 




203 1855 N-10. Proof. A gem coin, in nearly full mint brilliance 

with just slight suggestions of fading in the field. A few trivial 
flyspecks. A spot on the T of LIBERTY. A very attractive 
specimen. 




(See Color Photo) 



Proof 1856 Cent 



204 1856 N-5. Proof. A very attractive specimen with mint color 

changing to light brown. Another splendid early Proof. 



205 1856 N-6. Upright 5 in date. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, 
MS-65. Original mint brilliance just beginning to tone to light 
brown. A very pleasing specimen of this date. 

206 1 857 N-1 . Large date. MS-60, Uncirculated. Deep brown ton- 
ing overall. The last year of issue of the large cent. 
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Proof 1857 Large Cent 





(See Color Photo) 



207 1857 N-3. Small date. Proof. Beautiful russet coloring, with 

the reverse having mottled claret hues. Some inevitable fly- 
specks. A sharply struck specimen with partial wire rims on 
obverse and reverse. Last year of large cent coinage. 



Small Cents 



209 1857 Flying eagle cent. Proof. A beautiful coin which nearly 

approaches the Choice Proof category. One of the finest seen. 
This piece has never been cleaned. It is immaculate. 

According to Walter Breen, Proof flying eagle cents were 
struck in May of the indicated year. He was able to trace the 
existence of fewer than a dozen specimens totally. The rarity 
of the 1857 flying eagle cent in Proof state (specimens in 
other grades are plentiful) is explained by two circumstances: 

First, most Proof sets of this date contained the large cent to 
represent this denomination. 

Secondly, the 1856 flying eagle cent, the previous year, 
early achieved fame as a rare date, therefore additional Proofs 
were restruck. 1857 was never rare as a date as specimens 
were made in large quantities for circulation. As an Uncir- 
culated coin was sufficient to satisfy most collectors, and as 
the demand for Proofs was not especially strong, the rarity of 
this issue went unnoticed for several years. 




1856 Flying Eagle Cent 




208 1856 Flying eagle cent. Struck in copper-nickel. Attractive 

Proof strike. A few scattered surface marks are visible with a 
glass, but on a relative basis this piece surpasses 95 percent 
of the Proofs which have appeared on the market. The numeral 
5 in the date shows evidence, to the left of the upright, of be- 
ing recut. Certainly this is one of the most popular of all 
American numismatic rarities. This popularity is partially due to 
the immense volume of publicity and attention given to it over 
the years, particularly prior to 1 960 when date collecting was 
more popular than type collecting. 



Proof 1857 Flying Eagle Cent 






(See Color Photo) 



210 1859 Indian cent. Brilliant Proof. Close to the Choice Proof 

category if not actually included therein. Some minute. fly- 
specks seem to be inevitable, and on this piece can be seen 
with the use of a glass. Bold, sharp strike. This issue is of 
special importance as the only regularly issued Indian cent with 
the laurel wreath reverse. As such, it is much sought after for 
inclusion in type sets. 



21 1 1 860 Brilliant Proof. An attractive specimen with a suggestion 

of toning just beginning to form. Some flyspecks. The first 
regular issue to use the oak wreath and shield reverse design. 







1861 Brilliant Proof. Some surface spotting. The Guide Book 
of United States Coins gives the mintage as 550. There was 
an immediate interest in this series as the lowest regular mint- 
age issue in copper-nickel, thereby causing an additional de- 
mand for Proof strikes. 



213 1 864 Bronze. Without L. First regular issue of the new style. 
MS-65, Choice Brilliant Uncirculated. 

5^0 

214 1865 Proof. A colorful piece, toned to light brown with 
nuances of magenta on the obverse and gold and lilac on the 
reverse. A few microscopic flyspecks. Original uncleaned 
Proof coins of the 1 9th century are becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to obtain. The Garrett Collection offers many outstand- 
ing opportunities in this regard. 

215 1866 Proof. Obverse and reverse toned an even golden 
brown. A few microscopic flyspecks. An attractive specimen 
of this early issue. 

From Edward Cogan, December 20, 1877. 
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216 1 873 Closed 3 in date. Brilliant Proof. Obverse has nearly full 
original brilliance. Reverse is faded to a dusky reddish-brown. 
A few trivial flyspecks. 

From Edouard Frossard's 26 th sale. 

217 1874 Brilliant Proof. Nearly full mint brilliance on the obverse, 
while the reverse has toned to a dusky reddish-brown. There is 
a single tiny carbon spot on the cheek and a minimal number of 
flyspecks. A mate to the preceding coin. 

From Edouard Frossard's 26th sale. 

218 1876 Brilliant Proof. Issued in the year of the Centennial. 
Original mint brilliance has faded slightly. A few trivial marks 
are visible under magnification, but on a relative basis this 
piece, pristine and uncleaned, is finer than 90 percent of the 
extant Proofs of this year. 

From Edouard Frossard's 26th sale. 



222 1 865 Brilliant Proof. Original mint brilliance beginning to fade. 

Some tiny flyspecks are mentioned for the sake of accuracy, 
but are not particularly noticeable unless one uses a hand 
glass. Pristine and uncleaned as are its companions offered 
here. As such, it is rare and desirable. 




223 1 866 Brilliant Proof. Just beginning to develop light iridescent 

coloring. A few flyspecks. A beautiful example of this issue. 

From Wayte Raymond in 1920. 



1877 Proof Indian Cent 




219 1877 Proof. The original brilliance is muted to an attractive 

reddish-brown, more so on the reverse than on the obverse. A 
few flyspecks but generally a very attractive specimen of the 
most famous Indian cent of this era. The Guide Book records 
only 510 Proofs as being struck this year, which is the lowest 
mintage of the decade. 



Two-Cent Pieces 




224 1866 Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-60. Obverse with nearly full 

original mint brilliance starting to turn to brown; reverse is 
brownish-red. Some tiny flyspecks. 



1873 Proof Two-Cent Piece 




225 Open 3 in date. Brilliant Proof. Obverse has nearly full 

original mint brilliance; reverse is toned a mottled golden 
brown. A few flyspecks. 

The 1873 two-cent piece, struck only in Proof condition, is 
one of the most highly desired minor issues of the late 1 9th 
century. 

From Edouard Frossa rd's 26th sale. 



Half Dimes 



220 1864 Small motto. MS-65, Choice Brilliant Uncirculated. Both 
the obverse and the reverse are fully brilliant. The reverse 
shows traces of a fingerprint. A very beautiful specimen of this 
elusive variety. Any pristine, uncleaned two-cent piece is dif- 
ficult to find. 

From Thomas L. Elder's sale, February 8-10, 1923. 

221 1 864 Large motto. MS-60, Uncirculated or better. Obverse is 
nearly full mint red, although showing signs of fading. Red and 
golden streaks accent the color on the reverse. Some fly- 
specks are present. 




The following selection of half dimes from the Garrett Collection in- 
cludes numerous outstanding specimens. Prime among them is un- 
doubtedly the most famous individual half dime in existence: the 
1802 which formerly was the property of Harold P. Newlin, pioneer 
researcher and author in the field. While precise pedigrees are not 
known for many of these issues, most were acquired by T. Harrison 
Garrett in the 1870s and 1880s, a time when choice pieces were 
available and leading dealers frequently gave Mr. Garrett first oppor- 
tunity to acquire pieces. 

The first half dime is the famous 1 792 half disme, a specimen of 
which will be offered later in the series of Garrett Collection sales 
together with other issues of the 1 792 year. Following the 1 792 
emission, the first half dimes made in large quantities for circulation 
were those dated 1 794. Pieces of the flowing hair type were made in 
1 794 and 1 795. Half dimes of 1 796 and 1 797, scarce today, are of 
the draped bust type with small eagle reverse. No half dimes were 
minted with the dates 1 798 or 1 799. In 1800 a new reverse style, 
the heraldic eagle, appeared. This motif was continued through 
1805. After 1805, half dimes were suspended until 1829. Capped 
bust pieces were made from 1829 through 1837, after which the 
Liberty seated design was used with several variations. 
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Outstanding 1794 Half Dime 




226 1794 Valentine-1. Choice About Uncirculated-55. A hair's 

breadth from being fully Uncirculated; indeed, many would un- 
doubtedly classify it in the higher grade. A fairly sharp, even 
strike, displaying all the hair strands on the obverse. The 
eagle's feathers, in the reverse design, are mostly visible ex- 
cept at the very center. Light gray surfaces with a suggestion 




of gold toning. An outstanding specimen of the first year of 
issue for this half dime denomination. 

From the Randall Collection, Lot 787, where it was de- 
scribed as: "Splendid Uncirculated, nearly Proof. Newlin No. 
2. The finest specimen known of this rare variety. " 



Exceptional 1795 Half Dime 




227 1 795 V-3. About Uncirculated-50, with original mint brilliance 

dulling slightly to gray in some areas. A splendid coin which 
has never been cleaned, dipped or otherwise treated. The 
obverse portrait has a bold cameo-like appearance. Small eagle 
on reverse. A prize piece. 

From Harold P. NewHn's persona! collection. Originally de- 
scribed in the NewHn Collection catalogue as: "A rare variety 
and in beautiful Uncirculated condition. " 



Nearly Uncirculated 1795 Half Dime 




228 1795 V-8. Choice About Uncirculated-55. Center obverse is 

marred by numerous adjustment marks, and there are also ad- 
justment marks on the reverse, although fewer than on the 
obverse. These marks were caused by the planchet prepara- 
tion process in use at the Philadelphia Mint at that time. The 
obverse fields are prooflike. 

From the collection of Dr. Edward Maris. 




Superb Uncirculated 1796-Over-5 Half Dime 



(See Color Photo) 



229 1796/5 V-l. Overdate. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-65. 

An exquisite, yes, phenomenal with full hair strands on 



the obverse and full minutely-detailed feathers on the reverse 
eagle. Well centered. A thrilling coin. 



From the collection of Dr. Edward Maris. 
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230 1 797 V-2a. 1 5 obverse stars. Fine-1 2. A pleasant example of 

this elusive coin. 

From Bangs & Co., March 9, 1880. 





231 1797 V-1 6. 1 6 obverse stars. Very Fine- 20. The initials WFW 

have been pin-scratched into the obverse. 

From the Chapman brothers, December 13, 1882. 



Sharp 1800 Half Dime 




232 1800 V-1 . First year in which the heraldic eagle reverse was 

employed. Extremely Fine-40. Sharply struck obverse; reverse 
sharp except for light area above eagle's head caused by in- 
sufficient metal to fill recesses in the obverse and reverse die 
when striking. This peculiarity may be observed on many 

issues of this format. An important piece for the type set col- 
lector. 

From the collection of Flarold P. NewHn. 




233 1801 V-1. Fine-12. 

From the collection of Flarold P. NewHn. 



The Famous Newlin 1802 Half Dime 




234 1802 V-1. Choice Extremely Fine-45. Obverse very well 
struck with excellent definition in all areas except certain of 
the lower curls. Reverse is lightly impressed above the eagle's 
head, as is characteristic for this design. Full borders and 
smooth, even surfaces grace this piece. 

This coin, the pride of Harold P. Newlin's collection, is 
discussed at length in The History of United States Coinage as 
Illustrated by the Garrett Collection. Newlin considered this to 
be the finest example known to him, the only possible rival be- 
ing the Parmelee coin which he had not studied. During the 
1 880s this piece was described as Uncirculated or close to it, 
with the suggestion that it might even resemble a Proof if 
cleaned (which fortunately was never attempted). Today, in 
an era when grading is stricter and the rarity of a coin does not 
inflate the grade (during the 1 9th century it was common prac- 
tice to "stretch" the grading on prime rarities), a more conser- 
vative evaluation places this piece in the Choice Extremely 
Fine category. 

The description of this piece in Newlin's own words as it 
was published in 1883: 

No. 7 [in his enumeration of the sixteen pieces known to 
him]. This piece was picked up in Europe, and was 
bought by Mr. Betts, for $125. It was sold in Cogan's 
sale, September 16,17,18,19 and 20, 1 878, and was 
described as follows: "This is one of the best specimens 
of this Half-dime I have ever known to be offered at auc- 



tion, and certainly the best, if I except the one sold in 
the Redlick sale, by Mr. Slcott, which had been too high- 
ly polished to cause me to value it very highly. This is 
unusually fine, and the rarest Half-dime known. The 
piece was purchased at the sale by Mr. Haines, for 
$ 1 30. It was again sold in W. Elliot Woodward's sale 
of Haines' collection, October 13-16, 1880, and was 
thus described: "1802: Barely circulated, having only 
the slightest marks of friction; polished surface; be- 
lieved to be as fine a Half-dime of the date as exists." 
This piece was bought by Mr. E. Burton, for $240, and 
was purchased indirectly from that gentleman by Mr. 
Newlin. Sold in the Newlin sale for $400; bought by Mr. 
Garrett, of Baltimore, in v/hose possession it remains. It 
is undoubtedly the finest known if we except the uncir- 
culated specimen in the collection of Mr. L. C. Parmelee. 

As I have never seen this piece, I cannot give my opin- 
ion. One gentleman, who had seen both pieces, informs 
me, that Mr. Parmelee's is the better. Another gentle- 
man, who likewise examined them both, declares this to 
be much the finer. So I think, that the honors should be 
divided. 

The reader is urged to refer to pages 258-260 of the afore- 
mentioned The History of United States Coinage as Illustrated 
by the Garrett Collection, where the 1 802 half dime is dis- 
cussed in detail and illustrated with the present example. The 
piece is also mentioned in The H. P. Newlin Correspondence in 
Appendix I of the same reference. 
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Scarce 1803 Half Dime 




1803 V-2. Extremely Fine-40. A sharp strike, with full defini- 
tion on the hair strands and most important, on the stars above 
the eagle on the reverse; also, full rims and borders. One of the 
sharpest pieces we have seen of this scarce year. 

From the Harold P. Newlin Collection. Described in the 
Newlin Collection catalogue. Lot 86, as: "The reverse of this 
variety is never found sharply struck. With this exception, the 
piece is Uncirculated and the finest of the type / [John 
Haseltine, the cataloguer] have seen. Obtained from Europe 
and never before offered for sale. " 



Rare 1805 Half Dime 




1805 V-1. The 1805 is second in rarity only to the 1802 
among the half dimes with the heraldic eagle reverse style. We 
are not aware of the existence of an Uncirculated specimen. 
The present example is Extremely Fine-40, with some slight 
lightness of strike at the bust point and at the corresponding 
area on the reverse, a characteristic feature. This piece is ex- 
ceptionally well centered and is pleasing in every aspect. The 
toning is light blue-gray with iridescent hues. 

From the Randall Collection, Lot 793, which was described 
as: "By far finest / have ever seen: never in circulation and 
almost a Proof; a poorer one of this variety brought $45. For 
this specimen Mr. Randall refused $50, it being the only varie- 
ty needed to complete the most celebrated collection. " 



Bowers and Ruddy Galleries — U.S. Half Dimes 



237 1829 Choice Uncirculated. MS-65. Silver color with mottled 
olive and iridescent toning as acquired over a century. Ex- 
tremely sharp strike with wire rim on a portion of the reverse. 
An outstanding example of this first year of issue for the 
capped bust style. 

From the Chapman brothers, December 13, 1882. 

238 1830 AU-50. Lilac and magenta mottled toning on the 
obverse. The toning on the reverse is a light golden color, 
especially around the periphery. Sharply struck. 

From S. Hudson Chapman, December 19, 1919. 



1831 Presentation Half Dime 




239 1831 Possible Proof. Valentine-3 obverse with repunched 
second star. Full Proof obverse. Reverse is fully prooflike with 
the exception of a patch of frost above and below the eagle's 
left (observer's left) wing. Delicate lilac and blue iridescence 
highlights the piece. 

While Walter Breen reports the existence of three specimens 
in Proof, attribution is often a matter of discussion among the 
experts, as certain Proofs in the capped bust silver series of 
coins, of all denominations, do display patches of frost and are 
not 100 percent prooflike. Undoubtedly the piece was made 
for presentation or for some special purpose. Whether it was 
struck as a Proof for inclusion in the sets for the year is a mat- 
ter of opinion. We are representing this piece as MS-65, 
Choice Uncirculated, possibly a Proof. It is at least that, and 
probably is a full Proof. 

From B. Max Mehl, January 23, 1920. 

240 1832 Choice About Uncirculated-55. Just the slightest rub- 
bing, particularly on the obverse, separates this piece from full 
Mint State. Attractive iridescent surfaces combine tones of 
green, blue, gold, yellow and claret. 

From the Chapman brothers, December 13, 1882. 




241 1833 Uncirculated, MS-60. Lightly struck at the centers. 

Silvery surface with light golden and green overtones. Irides- 
cence around the obverse border. 

From the Chapman brothers, December 13, 1882. In this 
year the Chapman brothers, who began their career in 
numismatics by working for Haseltine in Philadelphia during 
the 1870s, offered at auction the celebrated collection of 
Charles /. Bushnell. 







(See Color Photo) 
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242 1834 MS-65, Choice Uncirculated. Light gray toning with 
iridescent hues. All areas are sharply struck. We doubt if a finer 
business strike than this one exists. 

In grading this and other Garrett Collection coins, we have 
endeavored to adopt present day (1 979) standards which are 
much more conservative than those employed by many deal- 
ers and collectors of the past century. Many pieces which to- 
day's numismatists would identify as Uncirculated were called 
Proofs decades ago. Even worn pieces sometimes were .desig- 
nated as Proofs, a specific example being the 1 805 half dime 
(Lot 236 in this sale) which at one time was identified as a 
Proof specimen. As grading is a subjective matter, susceptible 
to individual interpretation, we request buyers to examine the 
pieces and formulate their own conclusions. We have tried to 
be conservative. When looking through past auction records 
and sale offerings, it is important to know that many pieces 
would carry a lesser grade according to current standards. This 
is important when comparing the rarity of pieces in various 
grades. For example, today a numismatist may consider an 
EF-40 as representing the finest known example of a given 
variety, although catalogues from the past century may have 
listed Uncirculated pieces (which were actually of lower grade 
by today's standards). 

From the Chapman brothers, December 13, 1882. 

243 1835 Small date. Small 5c. Attractive Choice AU-55. Sepa- 
rated from an Uncirculated grade by just the barest "cabinet 
friction." Lovely iridescent surfaces, representing natural ton- 
ing acquired over a period of nearly a century-and-a-half. Very 
beautiful. 

244 1835 Small date. Large 5c. Choice AU-55. Mottled and 
streaked iridescent blue and brown toning. 



245 1835 Large date. Small 5c. MS-60, Uncirculated, has patchy 

brown toning in some areas. Coins such as this are becoming 
increasingly rare, in view of the modern penchant for making 
"brilliant" early pieces by dipping them. Advanced collectors 
and museums realize the additional beauty of attractively 
toned coins. 



246 1835 Large date. Large 5c. Choice AU-55. Just a whisper 
from full Uncirculated state. A magnificent coin with subtle 
iridescent golden toning on the obverse. Nearly full original 
mint brilliance on the reverse. 

247 1836 Small 5c. Choice AU-55. Mottled gray iridescent ton- 
ing. Exceedingly sharp strike with wide obverse borders. A 
beautiful piece. 

From William Hesslein, December 30, 1919. One of the first 
purchases for the collection by John Work Garrett. 




248 1836 Large 5c. MS-60, Uncirculated. Toned an iridescent 

gray and gold. Quite attractive. 



249 1837 Bust type. Large 5c. Choice Uncirculated, MS-65. 
Original mint brilliance fading to mottled gray. A deeply and 
sharply struck coin. An exceptional specimen of the last year 
of this design. 

From B. Max Mehl, January 23, 1920. 

250 1837 Bust. Large 5c. AU-50. 

From the collection of Harold P. NewUn. 




251 1837 Liberty eeated. Christian Gobrecht's design without 

stars on the obverse, a format used only on two occasions: at 
the Philadelphia Mint in 1 837 and at the New Orleans Mint in 
1838. MS-60, Uncirculated. Some lightness at the center, 
due to striking and not from wear, keeps this piece from the 
MS-65 category, although it certainly could be given that 
grade, with certain qualifications. A splendid specimen with 
full frosty fields. Attractive iridescent light blue toning espe- 
cially around the periphery. 

From the Chapman brothers, December 13, 1882. 



Nearly Uncirculated 1838-0 Half Dime 




252 1838-0 Gobrecht's Liberty seated design, without obverse 
stars. Struck during the first year of regular operations at the 
New Orleans Mint. Choice About Uncirculated-55, and very 
close to being fully Uncirculated. This piece has seen very 
little, if any, actual circulation. There is some lightness, as is 
characteristic of 1838-0, on certain areas of the Liberty 
seated figure. The field is mostly brilliant with mottled light 
gray and gold toning. Exceedingly rare in this condition. One of 
the finest known examples. 

From the collection of Harold P. Newlin, this piece was 
originally described: "Uncirculated. I believe the finest known 
and in this condition of excessive rarity. " 

253 1 838 Liberty seated design, with stars on obverse. No drapery 
from elbow. Choice AU-55 with some claims to full Mint 
State. Attractively toned in colors of gold and gray which were 
acquired over a period of more than a century. 
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254 1840 With drapery from elbow. MS-65, Choice Uncirculated 

with prooflike surfaces. Mottled golden and gray toning. One 
of the finest known examples of this issue. 





255 1841 Choice Uncirculated, MS-65 with prooflike surfaces on 

obverse and reverse. Deep mottled golden toning. An out- 
standing specimen of this early Liberty seated issue. Un- 
doubtedly one of the finest business strikes known to exist. 



Proof 1847 Half Dime 




256 1847 Brilliant Proof. Intended for inclusion in one of the 

relatively few Proof sets struck that year for presentation to 
government officials, visiting foreign dignitaries, and other 
very important persons. Fewer than a dozen of these pieces 
are known to exist. Walter Breen traced the specific location of 
just six examples. 




257 1853 Without arrows at date. Exceedingly scarce variety, for 
most of this issue went to the melting pot in anticipation of the 
weight change effected by new legislation later in the year. 
Choice AU-55, with some claims to Mint State. Colored with a 
mixture of gold and olive toning. 

From the collection of Harold P. Newlin. 

258 1 853 With arrows at date. Choice AU-55. Abundant traces of 
mint frost mingled with areas of gray toning. A popular coin for 
type sets. 

259 1854. With arrows at date as is the case with half dimes of 
this date. Choice AU-55. Iridescent mottled deep gray and 
gold toning. 

From W. Elliot Woodward's 55th sale. 



W. Elliot Woodward 

Born in Oxford, Maine, in 1825, W. Elliot Woodward 
opened a drugstore in Roxbury, Massachusetts in 
1848. Beginning in the 1850s he developed a com 
business. His first auction was held in Boston in 1860, 
after which time dozens of other sales were catalogued 
and held. Woodward, having an intellectual curiosity, 
had many other interests including rare books, antiques, 
historical studies, and even the restoration of old 
buildings. 

During the 1880s he supplied T. Harrison Garrett with 
many fine specimens in various areas of numismatics. 



"1856 Over 4" Proof Half Dime 




260 1856/4. Brilliant Proof. Last digit of date recut. Sometimes 

referred to as the 1856/4 variety. Exceedingly rare. Walter 
Breen was able to locate only three examples. 

From the collection of Harold P. Newlin. 



<^lA 

261 1859 Choice Proof. Distinctive style used only this year, and 

only at the Philadelphia Mint, with stars hollow at the center. A 
gorgeous piece with beautiful lilac and iridescent toning on the 
obverse. Azure and iridescent toning on the reverse. An item 
for the connoisseur. 




mm 




Scarce 1860 Transitional Half Dime 



(See Color Photo} 

262 1860 Transitional issue. Obverse with Liberty seated design 

with stars as used prior to 1860. Reverse with wreath and 
HALF DIME inscription as used after 1860. Curiously, the 
name of the country of origin, the United States of America, 
does not appear on this issue. 

Choice Uncirculated, MS-65. Gray and iridescent blue ton- 
ing on the obverse; gray and golden toning on the reverse. Ac- 
cording to James Ross Snowden just 1 00 specimens of this 
issue were struck; however, surviving examples indicate the 
actual mintage may have been closer to 200. In any event this 
is one of the most interesting and popular rarities in the half 
dime series. Although the issue was intended to be a pattern, 
unlike most contemporary patterns which were struck in 
Proof, this issue was made with frosty surfaces as with 
business strikes. Most examples are lightly struck — the pres- 
ent example being a remarkable exception. Truly a prize. 

From B. Max Me hi, January 23, 1920. 






263 1860 MS-65, Choice Uncirculated, with iridescent toning, 

mostly tending toward blue. A very pleasing specimen and 
scarce in this condition. 

From Charles Steigerwalt's 1 2th sale. 
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264 1 861 Choice Proof. Rainbow toning on obverse in which blue 

is the most noticeable shade; reverse is light gray bordered by 
blue. Sharply struck. Very beautiful. 

From Dr. George Massamore's 1 9th sale. 



Remarkable Uncirculated 1864-S Half Dime 




265 1864-S MS-65, Choice Brilliant Uncirculated. Full mint frost 

on surfaces of both obverse and reverse which shows the first 
signs of toning. Boldly struck, this is a superb example of this 
issue. 

Although Mint records reveal a total mintage of 90,000 at 
San Francisco this year, no pieces were circulated at the time, 
as specie payments had been suspended. Examples were ei- 
ther melted or shipped to the Orient. Very few Mint State 
pieces survived these dispersal and destruction tactics. 
Significantly, Don Taxay lists this issue as "excessively rare in 
Uncirculated grade" in his landmark volume, Scott s 
Catalogue and Encyclopedia of United States Coins. A rare op- 
portunity for the half dime specialists. 

From the Kingman Collection. 




266 1865 Proof with beautiful iridescent toning. A magnificent 

specimen of this rare date. Mint records indicate just 500 
Proofs were made, plus 1 3,000 business strikes. As business 
strikes are virtually nonexistent in any grade, an additional 
pressure is placed on obtaining Proofs, thereby elevating their 
price and desirability. This is one of the nicest of these Proofs 
we have seen. 

From the collection of Harold P. Newlin. 




267 1866 Choice Proof. Light mottled gray toning beautified by 

hints of lilac. A superb specimen of this issue. Rare for the 
same reasons as the 1 865: just 1 0,000 business strikes were 
made, plus 725 Proofs; however, the business strikes are very 
seldom available, so there is an increased demand for the 
limited number of Proofs. Another item for the connoisseur. 

From Haseltine's 65 th sale. 




268 1 873 Proof. The deep iridescent toning on this piece is mainly 

blue. The last date of the half dime series. 

From the collection of Harold P. Newlin. 



United States Half Dollars 



The half dollars in the Garrett Collection comprise some of the most 
outstanding 18th and 19th-century issues ever to be gathered 
together and subsequently offered for auction competition. Most 
prominent in this offering is the remarkable 1853-0 without arrows 
design, a piece which is widely acclaimed as the finest of the four 
known examples. Rare early issues including two Mint State 1 795 
examples, as well as the rare issues of 1796 and 1797, will 
justifiably attract the interest of serious students and prominent 
specialists, as will superb-condition examples of the 1807-1836 
capped bust series. We urge the connoisseur to examine these lots 
personally. The delicate toning, selected sharp strikings and other 
standards of excellence attributable to pieces throughout the Garrett 
Collection can only be inadequately described in print and must be 
seen in order for the descriptions to be fully creditable and their beau- 
ty believed. 

Half dollars were minted continuously from 1 794 through the end 
of the 19th century— with the solitary exception of 1816 when a 
disastrous fire at the Mint forced suspension of coinage-and have 
long been favorites of collectors. The early issues of half dollars, 
those from before 1836, are attributed to Early Half Dollar Die 
Varieties, 1 794-1 836 >4/ C. Overton. 





Rare 1794 Half Dollar 



(See Color Photo) 

269) 1794 Overton-1 01 . Extremely Fine-40. A pleasing specimen 
of this first year of half dollar coinage. Well struck for this 
issue, with no adjustment marks or other detractions. Appeal- 
ing light gray surfaces, with hints of golden toning. 




270/ 1794 0-105. A different die variety from the preceding lot. 
Also grading Extremely Fine-40, this piece has some mint- 
caused adjustment marks at the center of the obverse. During 
the preparation of the planchets the metallic discs were often 
slightly overweight and were later adjusted by filing excess 
metal from the surfaces. Gold and silver coins of the 1790s 
especially often show evidence of filing. They have parallel 
striae on the areas of highest relief — where the least amount of 
squeezing pressure was exerted on the surface — thus leaving 
file marks. The present coin is attractive in all respects, with a 
pale gray toned surface. 

From Thomas L. Elder, February 3, 1922. 
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Uncirculated 1795 Half Dollar, 0-109 





271 
sr 



(See Color Photo) 

1795 0-109. Two leaves under wing. Exceedingly rare die 
variety. Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-60. Traces of prooflike sur- 
face on the obverse. An exquisite strike, with needle-sharp 
detail on the center of the eagle's breast, on the high hair 
strands of Liberty and other difficult areas. Although we are 
speculating, it seems probable that this piece was selected by 
T. Harrison Garrett after reviewing offerings of different 
specimens over several years, thereby obtaining a superlative 
example for his cabinet. Only rarely does a piece of this beauty 
and sharpness appear. A find for the specialist or the type set 
collector. 





1795 0-122. Two leaves under each wing. EF-40. Sharply 
struck, especially at the center obverse and on the reverse. 
Pleasant light gray color on the surfaces. This is an alluring ad- 
dition for a type set. 





Magnificent Uncirculated 1795 Half Dollar 



(See Color Photo) 

273 il795 0-125. Two leaves under each of the eagle's wings. 
Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-60 with real aspirations to MS-65 
status. One of the finest half dollars of this date in existence, 
and probably the finest of this particular die variety. A superb 
strike, with the central detail such as Liberty's hair and the 
feathers on the eagle all sharply defined. We have never seen a 
nicer impression. Another superb issue which will be appreci- 
ated by the connoisseur. 



1796 15-Star Half Dollar 




(See Color Photo) 

274 ) 1 796 1 5 stars on obverse. 0-101. First year of the ephemeral 
J (made only in 1796 and 1797) design with draped bust ob- 
verse and small eagle reverse. The obverse style, earlier used 
on the silver dollar of 1 795, was the work of Gilbert Stuart. He 
prepared this design in response to the criticism received by 
the Mint over the flowing hair style. Unlike half dollars of 
1794-1795 and immediately following half dollars of 1801- 
1 807, the pieces of the 1 796-1 797 style have the denomina- 
tion on the reverse expressed as a fraction: V 2 . 

The present specimen is a Very Fine-20 example. The piece 
is well struck on both the obverse and reverse, is without ad- 
justment marks and is a most pleasant example of its type. The 
coloring is medium gray. This piece is in tremendous demand 
for inclusion in type sets. 

From George Cogan in 1883. 




1796 16-Star Half Dollar 



3 (See Color Photo) 

1 796 1 6 stars on obverse. 0-102. Style similar to the preced- 
ing except the obverse star count has been increased by one, 
to sixteen. Don Taxay notes that only 934 examples of the 
1796 half dollar were struck, divided between the two 
varieties. 

The present coin is Fine-1 2. The wear is smooth and even in 
all areas. There are no adjustment marks or other defects. A 
very pleasing example of this popular and rare issue. 



The reason for the 1 5-star and 1 6-star obverses on 
1 796 half dollars is often explained by the addition of 
states to the Union. It has been theorized that when the 
1 5th state and 1 6th state were added it was decided to 
increase the number of stars on the coins accordingly. 
Then the futility of this was realized in view of the 
possibility of many, many more states joining the Union, 
so the style reverted to the original 13 number. This 
theory, while interesting, is flawed for in 1791 the 1 4th 
state, Vermont, joined the Union, and yet we have no 
coins with 1 4-star obverses. 
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1797 Half Dollar 




e (See Color Photo) 
1 797 0-101. The rare and desirable draped bust obverse and 
small eagle reverse style as minted only in 1796-1797. 

The present piece is an Extremely Fine-40 example. Some 
lightness of striking is evident at the extreme right border of 
the obverse and the corresponding area on the reverse, but this 
does not measurably detract from the overall desirability of the 
piece. The wear is smooth and even and the piece is attrac- 
tively toned a pale gray overall. 

From the Randall Collection. 



Exceptional 1801 Half Dollar 








(See Color Photo) 

277 ] 1801 0-101. First year of the draped bust type with the 
s. ^ heraldic reverse, the style which was continued through 
1807. AU-50. Extremely sharp strike at the center of the 
obverse and at the corresponding area on the reverse, an area 
often weak in this design. A well-centered coin with light lilac 
and gray coloring. One of the finest known examples of this 
issue. 



From S. Hudson Chapman, March 20, 1920. 



Sharp 1802 Half Dollar 



Nearly Mint 1803 Half Dollar 





1803 0-101. Large 3 in date. AU-50, some pretentions to 
Choice AU-55. Exceedingly well struck. One of the sharpest 
examples we have ever seen of any half dollar in the 
1 801-1807 range. On this account alone the piece is a rarity. 
Cleaned decades ago, the coin has now developed a subtle 
golden-gray color and is extremely appealing overall. It is cer- 
tainly one of the finest examples of this issue. 



From the Randall Collection. 




280 ) 1805/4 0-101. Overdate. An unused die dated 1804 was 
over-punched for use the following year. This overdate is of 
special interest as no normal (non-overdate) date half dollars 
were issued for 1 804. Extremely Fine-40. Sharply struck. At- 
tractive mottled gray toning. A beautiful example of one of 
the most popular varieties from the first decade of the 1 9th 
century. 







1 805 0-112. AU-50. Exceedingly sharply struck, with the ex- 
ception of certain stars. Remarkable in this regard. 



>>■ 






(See Color Photo) 

1 802 0-1 01 . A sharp, EF-40 example of this scarce issue. Ex- 
ceedingly well struck with sharpness evident in all areas of the 
design. Surfaces are light gray with nuances of pale gold. Very 
attractive. 



From the Randall Collection. 




V28^ 1806/5 0-101. Overdate. AU-50. A very pleasing example 
with light gray and gold toning covering ample areas of original 
mint frost. An above-average strike for a coin of this variety. 
Rare so fine. 

From the Wight Collection. 
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1806 0-107. With knob on 6. Small stars. EF-40. Lightly 
struck, as usually, if not always, seen on the bust point and the 
corresponding portion of the reverse. The toning on the ob- 
verse is dappled gray, bright gold, mottled gray and gun-metal 
blue. A nice example of this issue. 



||C^ 



1806 0-111. With 6 in date cut over an inverted 6; some- 
times referred to as "6/9." EF-40. An outstanding strike for 
this particular issue. The only spot of weakness is at the very 
tip of the bust and a very small area of the reverse at the corre- 
sponding location. Mottled blue, brown and soft gray toning. 







Superb Uncirculated 1806 Half Dollar 



285 



(See Color Photo) 
1806 0-120. Pointed 6 in date. Reverse with stem through 
claw. Choice Uncirculated, MS-65. Exceptionally well struck. 
Full original mint frost overlaid with appealing pale gray, gold, 
blue and lilac toning. An indescribably beautiful coin, a piece 
which will elicit the admiration of even the most experienced 
specialist or connoisseur. 

From Bangs & Co., March 24, 1881. 



The rarity of a coin in Uncirculated grade can be far 
different from the rarity of the same issue in worn condi- 
tions. An example is the preceding 1806 half dollar and 
the following 1807 (Lots 285 and 286). In well- 
circulated grades these pieces are among the most com- 
mon issues of the early 1 9th century. In Choice Uncir- 
culated condition they are among the greatest of all 
rarities from the same period. 




Magnificent Uncirculated 1807 Half Dollar 



(See Color Photo) 



286 1807 0-105. Draped bust type with heraldic eagle reverse as 

made from 1801 to this year. MS-65, Choice Brilliant Uncir- 
culated, if not finer. Exceedingly sharply struck. A truly marvel- 
ous, exceptional, fantastic example from the viewpoint of both 
condition and striking. The rarity (in this state of preservation) 
and desirability of this piece cannot be overemphasized. Full 
mint frost on obverse and reverse, with toning, mostly on the 
periphery, in light iridescent hue. 



From W. Elliot Woodward's 58th sale. 



287 1807 0-1 12. New style with capped bust obverse; reverse 

with redesigned perched eagle. The work of John Reich. Ob- 
f verse with large stars to left and right. Reverse with blundered 
V die. The engraver obviously thought he was working on a 
quarter dollar and began the denomination 25c. The error was 
not recognized until after the first digit was already cut, and 
the correct 50c was then placed into the die. Traces of the er- 
roneous 2 are still sharply noticeable. AU-50. Grayish-brown 
toning with hints of blue iridescence at the border. 




1808/7 0-101. Overdate. AU-50. Gray toning overall with 
some golden iridescence on the obverse border. 

From the Chapman brothers, December 13, 1882. 



289 1808 0-102. EF-40. Gray toned surfaces. 




290 1 809 0-1 07 . Choice AU-55, with some strong claims to Mint 

State. Half dollars of the early 1 9th century are notoriously dif- 
ficult to grade, as even the most experienced specialists will 
verify. The main point of contention deals with the friction in- 
evitably seen on the cheek and higher areas of the bust. The 
question is whether this is due to wear, striking, or coin-to-coin 
contact in a mint bag. The answer determines the grade, and 
yet, in many instances, the answer cannot be ascertained with 
any certainty. The present example has fully frosty fields and 
is equal to the finest 1 809 half dollar we have ever seen. If a 
finer piece exists we do not know of it. Should it be graded 
MS-65 or better? The buyer must make this decision for 
himself. With the exception of very slight friction as noted, the 
piece is superb. 




From the Chapman brothers, December 1 5, 1 885. 
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291 1810 0-101. Choice AU-55 or better (see the commentary 

under the description of the preceding lot). Exceptionally well 
struck. Prooflike obverse with mottled light gray toning. The 
reverse is gray and lilac at the center and gun-metal blue on the 
periphery. An outstanding example of this date. 

From the Ely Collection; earlier from the Seavey Collection. 




292 1811/0 0-101. Overdate with last digit cut over an existing 0, 

however this feature is not well-defined on the die. A period 
appears between the second and third date numerals giving 
the date the appearance of 18.1 1, the so-called Punctuated 
Date variety. MS-60, Uncirculated, with some claims to 
MS-65 or even better. Exceedingly sharply struck, fully frosty, 
and thoroughly desirable. Full original mint frost blended with 
light gray and nuances of gold and heather toning around the 
borders. A stunning piece. We have never seen a finer one. 




293 1811 0-104. Large date. MS-60, Uncirculated. Some claims 

to MS-65. A magnificent coin. Exceedingly sharply struck in all 
areas; well centered; superb in every aspect. Light gray and 
gold toning with delicate tinges of blue. Again, we must state, 
we have never seen a finer example of this issue. Another 
superb piece. 




294 1812 0-109. MS-60, Uncirculated. Exceedingly sharply 

struck, it is further enhanced by pale lilac toning in the center 
and iridescent blue toward the periphery. It is superb in every 
respect. T. Harrison Garrett, Robert Garrett and John Work 
Garrett selected only the finest pieces availabe from a sharp- 
ness viewpoint. Never have we seen a collection, or any offer- 
ing of half dollars, which rivals the Garrett Collection for the 
uniformity of striking characteristics. The present piece is no 
exception and is the finest piece we have ever seen of this 
issue. We could iddritify many early pieces in the Garrett Col- 
lection as MS-65 or higher, however this might invite con- 
troversy, so in each instance the coin is permitted to speak for 
itself. You, as a prospective owner, may feel assured that on a 
comparati\/e basis, these issues are, almost without excep- 
tion, the finest ever to come onto the market. Bidding competi- 
tion will undoubtedly be commensurate with the quality. 

From the Randall Collection. 




295 1813 0-106. Choice Uncirculated, MS-65. There is some 
evidence of light striking at the tip of the bust and on the cor- 
responding part of the reverse. Otherwise this is a distinct 
strike with sharp details. The toning on the obverse is a kalei- 
doscope of muted colors: lilac, magenta, heather, gold and 
blue are only a few. The reverse is lilac in the center with bluish 
gold peripheral toning. This could possibly be the finest known 
specimen of this variety. 

From the Randall Collection. 

296 1 8 1 4/3 0-101. Overdate. Very Fine-20. Obverse has brown, 
blue and golden green coloring. Gray predominates on the 
reverse. 

From the Gray Collection. 




297 1814 0-104. MS-60, Uncirculated. With full frosty fields, 

obverse and reverse. Toned light gray with iridescent hues. 
Very sharp strike for this issue. We h^ve not seen a finer ex- 
ample of this variety. 



Following the suspension of silver dollar coinage after 
1803 the half dollar became the largest actively cir- 
culating silver coin of the country. Specimens were 
used in bank-to-bank transactions ahd for large com- 
mercial settlements in an era in which most gold coins 
did not readily circulate. Today the era of capped bust 
half dollars, 1807-1836 is popular With collectors. 
Coins from this period exist in a wide 'Variety of die con- 
ditions, states, and differences. 
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Outstanding 1815-Over-2 Half Dollar 




(See Color Photo) 

298 1815/2 0-1 01 a. Overdate. Choice About Uncirculated-55. 
Fields have almost full frost on the obverse and reverse both. 
Delicate light golden and iridescent toning. Exceptionally sharp 
strike in all areas; we have never seen one which is sharper. 
1815/2 is sought as the only 1815 issue and is the most 
desired date among half dollars of the 1 807-1836 style. Most 
known specimens are in substantially lower grades than this 
offering, and therefore this should attract wide attention when 
the bidding commences. 

Obtained from Wuesthoff. 

299 181 7/3 0-1 01 a. Overdate. EF-40, with light gray toning over- 
all. Very well struck. A very pleasing piece. 

From the Chapman brothers, December 13, 1882. 

300 1817 0-1 1 0. Choice AU-55. An above average strike for this 
issue, but displaying slight weakness at the center of the 
motto on the reverse. The design of this type was such that 
the required metal flow Into recessed areas of the obverse and 
reverse design located opposite each other was too great to 
permit sharp results. Ultimately the half dollar was redesigned 
by Gobrecht in 1 836 to resolve the problem. In a similar vein, 
the design of the Type II gold dollar (1 854-1 856) caused strik- 
ing problems, as did certain other issues scattered throughout 
American numismatic history. In the case of the early half dol- 
lars the main emphasis was on striking coins at high speed to 
satisfy the demands of commerce, and aesthetic considera- 
tions were secondary. 

From a Sampson auction sale, February 16-17, 1882. 

301 1818/7 0-102. Overdate. Small 8. Extremely Flne-40. Gray 
and iridescent blue toning. Well struck. 

From Wuesthoff, February 16, 1884. 



302 1818 0-101. Choice AU-55. Abundant prooflike surface, in- 

cluding within the shield stripes on the reverse. Possibly struck 
as a presentation piece. Attractive light golden toning ac- 
cented with tinges of blue. Magnificent early half dollar. 

From the Randall Collection. 



From the viewpoint of condition the Garrett Collection 
offers an unprecedented opportunity to acquire 
American half dollars of the early 1 9th century. Not only 
are they in top grades, each has magnificent natural ton- 
ing which accents its beauty. Any one of the examples 
offered here can be considered a museum piece. 




303 1819 0-107. Choice Uncirculated, MS-65. A sharply struck, 

magnificent piece. Lilac toning at the center of the obverse 
blending to gold and blue at the periphery. The reverse shows 
suggestions of blue and gray coloring. We have never seen a 
finer example of this issue. 

From the Randall Collection. 




304 1820/19. 0-102. Overdate. Curl base 2 in date. AU-50, 
toned with attractive light gray and gold highlighted by tinges 
of blue; reverse mostly light gray and blue also. A beautiful 
specimen of this interesting overdate issue. 

From the Chapman brothers, December 13, 1882. 

305 1 820 0-105. Square base 2 with knob. AU-50. Mottled gold- 
en, lilac and blue toning. 




306 1 820 0-1 08. Square base 2, without knob. Choice AU-55, if 

not full Mint State. Faint traces of friction on certain obverse 
features. Otherwise a fully frosty piece and very sharply 
struck. Toned with subtle light gray, blue and iridescent hues. 
Another extraordinary half dollar offering. 
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307 1821 0-106. Choice AU-55. Another piece which would be 

classified as Mint State category by a majority of cataloguers. 
Beautiful faint lilac color at the centers blending to iridescent 
blue and gold at the periphery. An outstanding piece. 

From Wuesthoff, February 16, 1884. 



308 1822 0-105. Choice Uncirculated, MS-65. A breathtakingly 

superb coin. Sharply struck and with splendid iridescent ton- 
ing. A numismatic classic. 

From the Staeblein Collection. 



309 1823 0-102. Patched 3 variety. Choice AU-55 with nearly 

full prooflike surfaces on both obverse and reverse, including 
within-the-shield stripes. Of the same quality which has so 
often been designated as Proof (cf. Walter Breen's reference 
on this subject). A magnificent piece. 

From a Sampson sale, February 16-17, 1 882. 



310 1823 0-107. Choice AU-55. Very close to Mint State, if not 

actually attaining this classification. A magnificent piece with 
frosty surfaces on obverse and reverse. Mottled lilac and light 
blue toning. One of the finest known examples. 



31 1 1 824 Over various dates. 0-1 03. Under the numeral 4 in the 

date are traces of various other figures, possibly including a 2 
and 0. One of the most curious varieties from the 1 820s. An 
EF-40, which is lightly toned, mostly golden on the obverse, 
and gold and gray on the reverse. 

From a Sampson sale, February 16-17, 1882. 



312 1824 0-105. Choice Uncirculated, MS-65 with claims to 

even better. A sharply-struck, exquisite coin with lovely irides- 
cent toning on obverse and reverse. Probably the finest known 
of this issue. Certainly no piece we have ever seen, or had the 
privilege to handle, could be considered as competition for it. 



313 1 825 0-1 1 3. MS-60, Uncirculated with prooflike surfaces on 
most of the obverse and reverse. Equal to many pieces which 
have been catalogued as full Proofs. Undoubtedly struck for 
special purposes. It appears to have been dipped many years 
ago and is now beginning to lightly retone. An attractive 
example. 

314 1826 0-102. Choice AU-55, separated from full Mint State 
only by the slightest friction on the obverse, most likely due to 
coin-to-coin contact in a mint bag. Fully frosty fields with the 
obverse also exhibiting some prooflike tendencies with gold- 
en, magenta and blue tinged toning. The reverse shows lilac 
coloring. 

From the Chapman brothers, December 13, 1882. 




315 1827 0-107. Square base 2. Choice AU-55 with abundantly 

prooflike surfaces. Judging by the nice sharp strike this may 
have been issued as a presentation piece. A light golden toning 
overall with blue at the borders. One of the finest examples we 
have seen of this date. Another coveted numismatic prize. 

From the Randall Collection. 
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316 1828 0-103. Curl base 2, without knob. Choice AU-55. 
Mostly gray toning with a blue periphery. Very sharply struck. 

317 1828 0-109. Square base 2. Large 8s. Choice AU-55, with 
prooflike surface on the obverse. Obverse toned deep golden 
brown with blue accents. Reverse has the same colors but is 
lighter overall. A splendid coin. 

318 1 829/7 0-1 01 . So-called overdate. The final digit is over a 7 
or a 1 . The 2 in date is also cut over another number. EF-40. 
Nearly all original mint frost has survived. The reverse is nearly 
Mint State and the piece is sharply struck. Beautiful gray and 
iridescent toning accents the obverse, while the reverse is soft 
brown. 

From William Hesslein, March 13, 1920. 

319 1 829 0-1 1 0. Choice AU-55. Light golden and brown toning at 
the center, and lilac and blue at the borders. Some microscopic 
flecks in the right obverse field. A splendid example of this 
date. 

From a Sampson sale, February 16-17, 1882. 




320 1830 0-1 1 5. Small 0 in date. MS-60, Uncirculated with near- 

ly full prooflike surfaces. Probably struck for presentation pur- 
poses. Light golden-gray toning at the centers blending to blue 
and gold iridescence at the borders. A stunningly beautiful 
piece. 

From the Randall Collection. 




321 1831 0-102. Choice AU-55. Virtually full prooflike surface, 

including within-the-shield stripes. This is fully equal to many 
pieces which have been described as Proof. Some slight fric- 
tion on highest obverse features. Fields are virtually flawless 
with light gray and iridescent coloring. One of the finest known 
examples of this issue. A splendid piece meriting close ex- 
amination. 



The History of United States Coinage as Illustrated by 
the Garrett Collection, by Q. David Bowers, available for 
$30 postpaid from Bowers and Ruddy Galleries, is the 
companion volume designed for use with the present 
catalogue. Correspondence pertaining to many of the 
pieces offered for sate here, background information 
concerning 19th and 20th century numismatics, and 
genera! historical data will be of great value for the pro- 
spective bidder. 



Proof 1832 Half Dollar 




(See Color Photo) 

322 1832 0-106. Small letters reverse. Choice Proof. Full Proof 

surface on both obverse and reverse including within-the- 
shield stripes. No mint frost which would disqualify the piece. 
Absolutely the finest example of this issue we have ever seen. 
Light golden toning has formed in the centers which fades into 
lilac around the borders. A spectacular coin. 

From the Randall Collection. 



323 1 833 0-1 33. Choice AU-55. Full mint lustre in the field, with 
light gold and mottled brown toning. A superior example of this 
issue. 

324 1 834 0-1 02. Large date; large letters. Choice AU-55. Golden 
brown toning overall, with various blues highlighting the 
borders. Extremely well struck. 




325 1 834 0-1 08. Large date; small letters. MS-63, Brilliant Uncir- 
culated. Lightly toned with mottled brown and blue accenting 
the underlying shade of gray. A very pleasing example which is 
scarce in this grade. 

326 1834 0-109. Small date; small letters on reverse. Choice 
AU-55, with some claims to full Mint State. Light golden 
brown toning overall. Beautiful. 




327 1835 0-106. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-65. Full mint 

brilliance. We have never seen a finer example of this issue. A 
superb piece. 
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Proof 1836 Lettered-Edge 50c 



328 1836 Lettered edge. Choice Brilliant Proof. A gem specimen. 

No finer coin could exist. Exceedingly rare. 

From the Randall Collection. 



Proof 1836 Reeded-Edge 50c 



329 




1836 Reeded edge. Choice Proof. Undoubtedly one of the 
specimens sent on November 8, 1 836 by Director of the Mint 
Robert Maskell Patterson to Secretary of the Treasury Levi 
Woodbury, (accompanied by a communication which noted, in 
part: "The first specimens executed this afternoon.") as a 
sample of the initial half dollar coinage from the new steam- 
powered presses installed at the Philadelphia Mint. Some 
trivial lightness of strike is evident on the central obverse, 
which is undoubtedly due to unfamiliarity with the coining 
equipment. 

The piece is a magnificent Proof with a lilac surface toning to 
blue at the borders. It is doubtful whether a finer specimen ex- 
ists. The desirability of the 1836 reeded edge half dollar of- 
fered here is two-fold: first, as an issue it is rare. 1 836 reeded 
edge half dollars in a/?y grade are highly coveted. Second, as a 
Proof impression it is quite desirable. Often a span of many 
years will elapse between offerings of these Proof coins. 

From the Ely Collection. 



Exceptional 1837 Half Dollar 




330 1837 MS-65, Choice Uncirculated. Obverse and reverse both 

have nearly complete Proof surfaces, but with some areas of 
mint frost, especially in front of the neck on the obverse and 
above the eagle on the reverse. While this piece has been 
described as a Proof in the past, we believe a more conser- 
vative evaluation would be to name it as a Specimen strike, as 
it does not have the full benefit of Proof criteria. In addition, 
the reverse die was badly shattered around the periphery at 
the time of striking, and though badly broken dies are not 
unheard of on a Proof issue, certainly they are singular excep- 
tions. All prospective bidders will wish to examine this piece 
and draw their own conclusions based on their own observa- 
tions and expertise. In any event, there can be no argument 
that this piece ranks as one of the finest examples of this date. 

From the Randall Collection. 



Uncirculated 1838 Half Dollar 




(See Color Photo) 

331 1838 Uncirculated, MS-60, with prooflike reverse surface. 
Exceedingly sharply struck in spite of the fact that it was 
struck from a reverse die broken in an arc from the first T in 
STATES, through the eagle and continuing to the border of 
HALF and DOL. Important as the first year with the HALF DOL. 
reverse style. Light lilac and blue toning further enhances this 
magnificent coin. 

From the Randall Collection. 

332 1839 Bust type. Choice AU-55. Most mint frost remaining, 
but with some light friction also observable. Lightly toned 
golden-gray. A fingerprint remains atop the obverse, the 
legacy of a momentary carelessness in the past. 

From William Hesslein, December 1 8,1 91 9. 




333 1839-0 First regular issue of the New Orleans Mint, the 

1 838-0 being struck only in limited numbers to test the dies. 
Choice AU-55. Deep gray toning with hints of mottled yellow. 
Some charcoal gray streaks on the obverse. Struck from shat- 
tered obverse and reverse dies, as are a number of the sur- 
viving examples of this issue. Popular because of its obverse 
mintmark and its style resembling the vaunted 1838-0. 



Never before has a collection with the historical 
significance and importance of the Garrett holdings ever 
come on the auction market. Once sold, the opportunity 
to make the purchases afforded by the Garrett Collec- 
tion will never recur. What a shame this will be for 
future generations who can only look upon the series of 
Garrett Collection catalogues with wistfulness. But, 
what an opportunity it is for you now. 
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Choice Uncirculated 1839 Liberty Seated 50c 



(See Color Photo) 

334 1839 Liberty seated. With drapery at elbow. Christian 
Gobrecht's design which was to continue from this year until 
1891. Choice Uncirculated, MS-65. Virtually flawless, with 
smooth, frosty fields. Pale golden-gray toning, deepening to 
shades of blue at the periphery. An exquisite example of this 
early issue. We have never seen a finer piece. 

335 1 839 Liberty seated. Drapery at elbow. AU-50. Gray surfaces 
with iridescent golden toning. 

From the Chapman brothers, December 15, 1885. 




336 1840-0 Uncirculated, MS-60. Frosty fields, toned gray with 
lilac accents on the reverse. Sharply struck. This early New 
Orleans Mint issue is quite elusive in this grade. 

From the Wilharm Collection. 

337 1841 Choice AU-55. A possible candidate for Mint State, 
possibly as high as MS-65, but excepted by nearly impercep- 
tible friction on the knee of Liberty. Sharply struck. Enhanced 
by beautiful light brown-gold toning at the center which 
changes to blue at the borders. Scarce so fine. 

From the Randall Collection. 

Presentation 1 842 Half Dollar 



(See Color Photo) 

338 1842 Medium date (or as named in some references ''large 

date"). Uncirculated, MS-60. With full Proof surface on ob- 
verse, and also on the reverse except for a small area within 
the shield and a patch of frost near the eagle's right (observer's 
right) wing. While it does not have a squared rim or sharply- 
struck stars, which would indicate it was actually struck as a 
Proof for inclusion in the limited edition of Proof sets issued for 
this year, its surfaces nevertheless indicate it may have been 
struck for a special purpose, perhaps as an individual presenta- 
tion piece. Brilliant surfaces, which show some traces of minor 
friction. 

From the Randall Collection. 







■oroNsaun 



[n(/MISMRIISIs1 



The Professional Numismatists Guild 

Bowers and Ruddy Galleries is proud to be a member 
of the Professional Numismatists Guild, the leading na- 
tional organization of rare coin dealers. Q. David Bowers 
was president of the Guild for the 1977-1979 term and 
was a director of the organization for many years 
preceding. 

The nearly 200 members of the Professional 
Numismatists Guild pledge knowledge, integrity, and 
responsibility with each transaction. A Professional 
Numismatists Guild member is a dealer you can trust, a 
respected authority for numismatic information, a 
qualified source for numismatic purchases. 

A free listing of Professional Numismatists Guild 
member-dealers is available on request from the ex- 
ecutive secretary: Paul Koppenhaver, Box 430, Van 
Nuys, California 91408. 
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Exceedingly Rare 1853-0 Half Dollar 
Without Arrows or Rays 




339 1 853-0 Without arrows at date; without rays on reverse. Very 
Fine-20. Believed to be the finest known example of this, one 
of the greatest rarities in American numismatics. Don Taxay in 
Scott's Catalogue and Encyclopedia of United States Coins 
was able to positively trace the location of just two other ex- 
amples: that in the Eliasberg Collection and that sold in 1 957 
in the Cass (Empire) sale (by Stack's). The research by Richard 
A. Bagg, of our staff, has verified the existence of four speci- 
mens, including the one offered here. 

Although a number (at present the exact quantity has not 
been definitely determined) of 1 853-0 half dollars without ar- 
rows were minted at New Orleans early in the year, only a few 
reached circulation. Most are presumed to have been melted 
when the mint was advised of the revision of the standard 
weight. Later issues were minted in large quantities, and can 
be distinguished by the addition to the design of arrowheads 
on either side of the date and the resplendent rays around the 
reverse. 

This coin is an evenly worn Very Fine specimen without 
defects or impairments of any kind, subtly colored a quiet gray 
with hints of a golden hue. 

T. Harrison Garrett acquired this piece at the sale of the Ran- 
dall Collection where as Lot 421 it was described: 

1853 No. 1; without arrows; Orleans [sic] Mint. I 
consider this coin the gem of Mr. Randall's whole collec- 
tion. It belongs to the regular series of United States 
coins, and is undoubtedly unique. I am well aware that 
other specimens are claimed to exist, but one which has 
long passed unchallenged is now admitted by the owner 
to be an alteration. The older collectors will remember 
that, in 1853, the par of silver surpassed that of gold. 
Silver was purchased at a premium and exported at a 
profit. Finding that the country was rapidly being 
drained of all its silver coin and bullion, the government 




(See Color Photo) 



retaining the old weight for Standard Dollars, reduced 
the weight of all its minor silver coinage, — the half dollar 
being made to weigh 1 92 grains, and all the other coins 
in proportion. This change was marked by placing an 
arrow-point at the right and left side of the date, and the 
eagle on the reverse was surrounded by a glory of rays; 
these peculiarities then appearing for the first time. 

The dimes and half dimes without the arrows and 
rays, though scarce, are not of infrequent occurrence. 

The quarter dollar, though occasionally found, is of ex- 
cessive rarity. The discovery of the quarter dollar is due 
to an interesting incident which occurred in this way: a 
broker was weighing a quantity of silver coins; the 
weight was found to surpass, by a number of grains, the 
value of the coins by count. After repeatedly weighing 
and counting, critical examination revealed the fact that 
one of the quarters weighed several grains more than 
any of the others, and gave to collectors a variety hith- 
erto unknown. Diligent search, carefully continued for 
many years, has added to the piece first discovered 
possibly a dozen examples, — I think not more. Reverting 
to the half dollar; I may say this sample weighs 201 
grains, 1 2 grains more than the alteration originally re- 
ferred to, and 9 grains more than the coin authorized by 
the Act of 1853. This piece, though it has been cir- 
culated for a long time, is still in good condition, and 
may be fairly described as Very Fine for a coin so old and 
rare . . . 

Additional information concerning this coin, including cor- 
respondence regarding it from noted half dollar researcher 
M. L. Beistle, may be found in The History of United States 
Coinage as Illustrated by the Garrett Collection. 

The present offering represents an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity for the half dollar enthusiast. 
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1853 Arrows and Rays Half Dollar 
in Uncirculated Condition 




(See Color Photo) 

340 1853 Arrowheads at date. Rays on reverse. Uncirculated, 
MS-63. Mottled gray and light golden toning overall. An 
especially sharp strike. 

While the 1 853 half dollar with arrows and rays is not rare in 
absolute terms, it is in great demand due to the necessity for 
including it in type sets. The design with rays on the reverse 
was produced at the Philadelphia and New Orleans Mint only in 
this one year, 1 853. 

341 1 853-0 Arrows at date. Rays on reverse. Very Fine-20. Small 
edge cut and mark on reverse rim. 



Proof 1856 Half Dollar 




344 1856 Choice Proof. Iridescent lilac and blue toning on the 

obverse; reverse is pale golden and lilac. One of only a dozen 
Proofs of this year traced with certainty. Walter Breen notes 
that the half dollar is possibly the rarest Proof denomination 
(not including gold issues) of 1856. 

The number of 1 856 Proof coins struck is not known. Only 
80 pieces were struck in 1 858 which was the first year collec- 
tors were able to buy Proofs from the Mint. In 1856 it was 
possible to exchange pieces which were needed in the Mint 
Cabinet to obtain Proofs from the Mint, or they could be pur- 
chased if one had the right connections. We estimate perhaps 
20 to 30 pieces were struck in all. To the best of our knowl- 
edge, no piece in existence exceeds the quality of the one we 
now have the privilege to offer. 

From B. Max Me hi, February 13, 1920. 




(See Color Photo) 



Proof 1854 Half Dollar 



(See Color Photo) 
342 1 854 Arrows at date. Choice Proof. One of about a half-dozen 

Proof examples definitely traced. 

The present example has mottled light golden and blue ton- 
ing, except for an area to the left which shows most of the 
original silver colored surface. The reverse is nearly fully bril- 
liant with light gray toning. A superb specimen. The arrows-at- 
date feature makes it desirable for inclusion in type sets to 
illustrate the 1854-1855 style with arrows at date but 
without rays on the reverse. 

From Haseltine's 65th sale. 




343 1854-0 Uncirculated, MS-60. Fully frosted fields. Light gray 

surfaces with mottled light brown toning. 

From William Hesslein, March 13, 1920. 




345 1858-0 MS-60, Uncirculated, toned deep gray overall with 
some iridescent nuances. Exceedingly sharply struck, an 
unusual situation for an issue from New Orleans during this 
period. A prize item for the mintmark specialist. 

From William Hesslein, March 13, 1920. 

346 1859-S Extremely Fine-40. Predominantly toned light gray 
with nuances of magenta. Extremely sharp strike. 




347 1860 Choice Proof. Light golden obverse field with mottled 

magenta toning. Some tinges of blue around the periphery. 
Reverse is evenly toned with lilac and gold color. A magnificent 
example of this issue. We have never seen finer. 

From Bangs & Co., December 7, 1878. 

Thank you for your participation in the Garrett Collec- 
tion sale. You are part of numismatic history as it is be- 
ing made; part of what numismatists of the future will 
remember as the outstanding auction sale of the cen- 
tury. 
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348 1861 Choice Proof. A mate, as far as quality is concerned, to 

the preceding issue. Obverse has light golden fields dappled 
with magenta and lilac. Reverse is light gold with nuances of 
heather around the periphery. A spectacular coin. Specimens 
such as this are becoming increasingly rare thanks to the 
modern habit of cleaning coins to satisfy the demand for 
brilliance. Toning as lovely as this piece displays can only be 
acquired over a period of many decades; indeed, in this in- 
stance it is the product of over a century of care and preserva- 
tion. Once this quality of toning is lost it may never be regained 
in its original beauty. Mint records reveal a mintage of 1,000 
pieces this year, although the writer doubts if even a small 
percentage of this number ever reached collectors where they 
could be protected as this one was. We have never seen a finer 



specimen than this piece, and have our doubts whether more 
than a dozen equal to it might exist. 

From Bangs & Co., March 1 1 , 1880. 




349 1865 Choice Proof. Obverse has light golden hues inter- 

spersed with dappled magenta and blue. Reverse has mottled 
light brown, gold, magenta and blue colors. A splendid piece. 
Of the 500 examples coined, we doubt if more than a dozen or 
two have survived in condition equal to the present coin. 

From Leavitt & Co., December 9, 1878; earlier from the 
Auiick Collection. 



Gem 1866*S No Motto Half Dollar 




350 1866-S No motto on reverse. In 1866 the motto IN GOD WE 

TRUST was adopted for American silver coinage. Earlier in the 
year, San Francisco (most distant of the mints from Philadel- 
phia, where all dies were prepared regardless of which mint 
they were intended for) apparently began its 1 866 coinage us- 
ing the old-style dies. A limited number were made in the 
"without motto" style before the new dies were put into use. 
Don Taxay breaks the mintage down to 6,000 1866-S half 
dollars without motto and 994,000 with motto. These figures 
make the 1866-S without motto rarer than any other San 




Francisco issue of the era. 



Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, better than MS-65 on the 

American Numismatic Association grading scale. A superb 
piece separated from absolute perfection by only a few scat- 
tered marks which are visible with a magnifying glass. We 
have never seen a specimen so fine and doubt the existence of 
any better than this. An item which will be well-remembered 
by the connoisseur in the years to come. 

From the Randall Collection. 




351 1 866 Choice Proof. First year of regular issue with IN GOD WE 

TRUST motto on reverse. Mint records show that only 725 
Proofs were coined. Few of those remaining equal the present 
specimen for quality of preservation. The obverse has a light 
golden background with streaked gray intermingled with hints 
of magenta and lilac. The reverse is light lilac, intensifying as it 
reaches towards the border. A superb piece. 

From Dr. George Massamore's 19th sale. 



Do you collect by date sequence? Or, are you a collec- 
tor by design types? Or, are you a connoisseur who ap- 
preciates the finest in numismatic quality regardless of 
date or style? Whatever way you collect, the Garrett 
Collection series of auctions provides you with an un- 
precedented once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to acquire 
prize pieces of unquestioned rarity, desirability, and 
numismatic significance. 
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Nearly Mint 1871-CC Half Dollar 



(See Color Photo) 
352 1871-CC Choice About Uncirculated-55, with some charac- 

teristics of a full Mint State coin. Fully equal to two or three 
other examples which we have seen offered as Uncirculated. It 
is necessary to keep in mind, when comparing coins today 
with coins of the past, that grading was very erratic years ago 
and coins which appeared in the great sales of the late 1 9th 
and early 20th centuries, described as Uncirculated, are apt to 
be called Extremely Fine or About Uncirculated when con- 
sidered in the light of contemporary standards. "Grade infla- 
tion" was practiced with coins of especial rarity, which further 
complicates the situation. All this results in published data on 
the rarity of certain coins in specific condition (the excellent 
works of Taxay, Akers, and Breen for example), tending to at- 
tribute certain pieces as more common than they actually are. 
Adding further to the confusion is the difficulty, explained at 



length in the Akers reference works on gold coins, of differen- 
tiating pieces which have appeared on the market on multiple 
occasions. Three or four different listings may in actuality 
represent just one coin. 

The present example is toned a light blue-gray in the field 
with hints of gold on the obverse and scattered patches of blue 
on the reverse. The striking is extremely sharp, resulting in this 
coin having perfect detail. Certainly among the finest known 
examples of this issue. 



353 1 873 Without arrows. Choice Brilliant Proof. One of only 600 

Proofs issued this year. Fully brilliant; as bright as the day it 
was coined. This piece may have been lightly dipped in recent 
times, perhaps to highlight the beauty of the design and its 
frosty surface. Today it appears as close to perfection as any 
issue of this design we have ever seen. 

From Bangs & Co., March 1 1 , 1880. 







Gem Uncirculated 1873-CC Half Dollar 
Without Arrows at Date 




354 1873-CC Without arrows. Struck early in the year 1 873, prior 

to the arrows at the date being added to the design. Mint 
records reveal 1 22,500 were struck from the old-style dies at 
Carson City, and nearly twice that number, 214,560, were 
struck from the new, with arrows, dies. While this comparison 
indicates that the without-arrows half dollar is twice as rare as 
those with arrows, it is actually far rarer than that, as most of 
the pieces were melted and recoined into examples of the later 
style. A similar situation apparently occurred with the 




1873-CC quarter without arrows, of which 4,000 were 
minted, but of which only two pieces are known today. The 
reason for the existence of these two is presumably that they 
were saved for assaying. 

The present example is Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, 
MS-67, just a whisper from being given a full MS-70. The coin 
is fully frosty, well struck and is unsurpassed in condition by 
any business strike Liberty seated half dollar we have ever 
seen of any date or mint. An incredible coin. 




355 1873 Arrows at date. Choice Brilliant Proof. Some deep gray 
toning spots scattered here and there. One of just 550 Proofs 
minted. An important item for the type set collector. 

From George Massamore's 1 9th sale. 

356 1 873-CC Arrows at date. Choice AU-55. Fully frosty fields on 
obverse and reverse. Toned to pale gray and lilac. Separated 
from Mint State only by friction on the high points of the ob- 



verse. An attractive example of this scarce Carson City issue. 
From William Hesslein, March 13, 1920. 




357 1874 Choice Proof. With arrows at date. A splendid coin with 

light golden obverse surfaces accented with iridescent blue 
and magenta. Reverse is mainly lilac intensifying to gun-metal 
blue at the edges. Of the 700 pieces struck, no finer example 
could possibly exist today, in our estimation. A superb piece. 

From Leavitt & Co., December 9, 1878. 
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358 1876 Choice Proof. A splendid specimen from the year of our 

country's Centennial. The color on the obverse is light golden 
with a dappling of magenta and blue; pale lilac on the reverse. 
A superb coin in all aspects. 

From Bangs & Co., March 11, 1880. 




359 1877 Choice Proof. Mint records indicate only 510 Proofs 

were struck, making this the lowest recorded Proof mintage of 
any Libery seated half dollar between 1 860 and the last year 
of issue for the design, 1891. Magnificent light golden toning 
accented by hints of iridescence mainly around the border. The 
reverse is a light lilac color overall. Certainly no finer example 
exists. 




360 1916 First year of the Liberty walking design. Choice Brilliant 

Uncirculated, MS-67. A few minor surface marks incurred dur- 
ing the coining process and storage immediately afterwards, 
but none of significance. 

Obtained near the time of issue and held in the Garrett Col- 
lection ever since. 
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SECOND SESSION 

Thursday Evening, November 29. 7:00 p.m. Sharp. Lots 361-622 



Pa ttern Half Dollars 



The following group of pattern half dollars includes some of the 
most important pieces ever to be presented for auction competition. 
It is replete with prime rarities as well as issues in superb condition. 
Outstanding among them are the 187 7 half dollars purchased from 
George W. Cogan on March 1 7, 1883. It is believed Cogan acquired 
them from O.C. Bosbyshell, who at one time was employed as chief 
coiner at the Philadelphia Mint. George Cogan described these pieces 
in his letter to T. Harrison Garrett, written February 23, 1883, saying 
he would send: 

... in the packages a set of 1877 pattern half dollars for 
your inspection at $ 1 50. This is the first set that I have ever 
seen, and I will give you a letter stating that only 1 5 sets were 
struck. They will not be sold in any sale. 

This set was subsequently invoiced to T. Harrison Garrett, and paid 
in March of the same year. 

Considering the fact that Cogan, who was one of America's most 
prominent professional numismatists and had access to most collec- 
tions of the day, claims to have never seen a comparable set of half 
dollars, and considering that today certain of these pieces are con- 
sidered unique or nearly so, it is doubtful that 1 5 identical 1 87 7 sets 
of pattern half dollars were ever distributed. It is more probable that 
most were never released from the Mint but rather, were destroyed 
at the time, as were numerous other pattern varieties made around 
this time. 

Information concerning the rarity of many of the following pattern 
half dollars is found in the United States Pattern, Experimental and 
Trial Pieces, by Dr. J. Hewitt Judd, with revisions and corrections by 
Abe Kosoff. 




Rare 1822 Uniface 50c Trial 

361 1 822 Uniface impression from genuine United States Mint half 

dollar die, presumably from the lot disposed of by the Mint in 
the 1850s and "rescued" by pioneer collector Joseph J. 
Mickley. The die, at the time of the striking, was lightly pitted 
and broken in an arc across the top. The impression offered 
here is in copper and is uniface. The piece was presumably 
struck by hand under crude circumstances, as a glass reveals 
that there are not less than three distinct impressions, in- 
dicating at least three blows of the striking instrument. Listed 
in the Judd reference in Appendix A, page 226. From polished 
dies. Proof, although crudely executed. Only four specimens 



are believed to be known. 

From W. Elliot Woodward's 46th sate. 



Kneass' 1838 50c, 
Judd-72 




362 71838 J-72. Obverse with Kneass' design featuring Liberty 
with long, curly tresses. Judd tells us that Kneass suffered a 
stroke on August 28, 1 835 and was unable to work from that 
time on; therefore, it must be assumed this hub-die was made 
earlier. The reverse of this piece is a delicately designed eagle 
by Christian Gobrecht. 

Struck in silver, with a reeded edge. At 191.4 grains, the 
weight of this piece indicates it was struck after the Coinage 
Act of 1853, as prior to the change in 1853 the correct 
weight would have been 206.25 grains. Presumably the piece 
was issued at the Mint circa 1 858-1 860. During this period, 
restriking from earlier dies was employed to make a large vari- 
ety of pattern issues. Those who were involved in these re- 
striking experiments simply used current planchets of the 1 92 
grain standard, never dreaming that in future generations 
numismatists would become weight conscious (numismatic- 
ally speaking) and would discover the discrepancy. As virtually 
all sales of J-72 and related patterns over the years have been 
made without any accompanying description of weight, it is 
impossible to differentiate the rarity between original and 
restruck examples. 

The present specimen is a Choice Proof, with predominantly 
gray fields lightening to golden around the periphery of the 
obverse. The basic gray has bluish overtints on the reverse. In 
superb condition. We have doubts whether a finer specimen 
exists. 

From Edouard Frossard, May 6, 1882. 



Each coin in the Garrett Collection represents more 
than a piece of money with a stated face value and an 
additional value as a collector's item. Each represents 
an actual part of numismatic history, of tradition, and of 
romance. "You are there" in the 1 9th century when T. 
Harrison Garrett acquired many of these pieces. The 
History of United States Coinage as Illustrated by the 
Garrett Collection, by Q. David Bowers, available for 
$30 postpaid, is your passport to this great numismatic 
adventure. 
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1 838 Kneass 50c, 

Judd-73 



1838 Liberty Seated 50c, 
Judd-79 





(See Color Photo) 



363/ 1838 J-73. Obverse with Kneass' design of Liberty. Reverse 

J with Gobrecht's flying eagle. Silver. Weight: 197 grains. 143 

reeds on edge, signifying (in accordance with the description in 
the Judd reference) that it is an original, as opposed to a 
restrike which is identifiable by severely cracked reverse dies 
and 1 52 reeds on the edge. 

Complicating the attribution of this piece is the fact that the 
dies are rotated 1 80 degrees, which Judd notes as being a 
characteristic of the restrike, but he does not preclude the 
possibility of originals also having this characteristic. Sharply 
struck on the hair and the ear, a quality which Judd attributes 
to originals; but weakly struck on the eagle's left wing, a qual- 
ity attributed to restrikes. Originals may be from perfect dies or 
from slightly cracked dies. The present example has a very 
fine, almost microscopic, die crack but it is entirely unlike the 
massive crack seen on the restrikes (refer to the Judd plate 
coin). 

The weight— 197 grains — is heavier than the 192 grain 
standard in effect during the period of restriking activity, 

1 858-1860, but is lighter than the standard in effect in 1 838 
which would have been 206.25 grains. Considering all of 
these facts, is this an original or a restrike? The answer will 
probably never be known with any certainty. The writer tends 
to believe it is a restrike, perhaps one produced very early dur- 
ing the 1 858-1 860 period. 

Proof. Attractively toned on the obverse; reverse the same 
with traces of mottled blue. An appealing specimen of this rare 
issue. 



1838 Liberty Seated 50c, 
Judd-76a 





1838 J-76a (restrike of J-76). Struck in silver. Gobrecht's 
Liberty seated design is used for the obverse; his delicate 
perched eagle design is on the reverse, similar but not the 
same as the design finally adopted for circulation. The weight 
of 191.2 grains indicates this piece was produced during 
1858-1860. Proof with attractive gray and mottled golden 
toning. 

From Edouard Frossard, May 6, 1882. 




365j 1838 J-79. Obverse uses the Liberty seated design by 
Gobrecht, while the reverse uses Gobrecht's flying eagle 
motif. Very early die state showing only the faintest hint of a 
crack around the periphery on the reverse. 205.4 grains. 
Silver. Obverse and reverse dies aligned in the same direction, 
as opposed to the 1 80-degree alignment seen on many issues 
of this period, including all regular business strikes. An original, 
and exceedingly rare as such. 

Proof with mottled blue surfaces which turn to gold at the 
borders. A superb specimen. We doubt if a finer example 

exists. 

From Edouard Frossard, May 6, 1882. 





Exceedingly Rare 
1839 Pattern 50c, Judd-95 



366) 1839 J-95. Silver. 1 9 1 .5 grains. Obverse with coronet head 
— / of Liberty, a design somewhat similar to that used on the 
1 838-1839 $ 1 0 gold piece, but facing to the right rather than 
to the left. The reverse is Gobrecht's eagle, which is some- 
what similar to that used on regular issues. The letters are 
slightly larger than those found on J-93, although the design is 
generally the same. 

According to Dr. Judd just two or three specimens are 
known to exist of this variety. The present example is a Choice 
Proof piece, with beautiful mottled gray toning mingled with 
hints of blue and gold iridescence. No finer specimen exists, to 
our knowledge. This is one of the most important pattern half 
dollars in this offering. 

From the collection of Edouard Frossard. 



Color Photo) 



United States Patterns, by Dr. J. Flewitt Judd, the 
standard reference in the pattern series, is available 
from Bowers and Ruddy Galleries for $ 1 7.95 postpaid. 
This book describes all pattern varieties from 1792 
through the 20th century. Unadopted designs, ex- 
perimental metals and shapes, and other ideas, some 
brilliant in retrospect and others whimsical, are de- 
scribed in detail. Market valuations and revisions give an 
indication of rarity and current value. If a survey were 
ever to be taken of the most useful and valuable books 
for the American numismatist. Dr. Judd's volume would 
rank high on the list. Ownership is a must for anyone 
seriously interested in the coinage history of our nation. 
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One of Two Known 
1839 Judd-99 50c Patterns 




367/ 1839 J-99. Silver. 192 grains. Obverse with draped bust of 
Liberty facing to left; the regular style as used for circulation in 
1839, prior to the adoption of the Liberty seated design that 
year. The reverse is Gobrecht's unadopted perched eagle 
design. 

The weight of this piece indicates it was probably made at 
the United States Mint circa 1 858-1 860. In any event, it was 
certainly made after 1853. The obverse die shows extensive 
rust marks in all areas. The reverse is almost completely free of 
rust, except near the eagle's right (observer's left) wing. 

This piece is a Choice Proof showing mottled gray toning on 
the obverse. At arm's length the piece would appear other 
than a Choice Proof; however, close examination reveals that 
the minute surface irregularities are the result of the rust in the 
dies at the time of striking. The reverse is a mixture of lovely 
lilac and gold tones. A stunningly attractive surface. Dr. Judd 
notes only two specimens of this variety are known to exist. 
One of these two is specifically mentioned as being the Johns 
Hopkins (Garrett) coin. 

From the collection of Edouard Frossard. 






(See Color Pho 



368 1 1 859 J-235. 191.6 grains. Obverse with the Liberty seated 
design by Anthony C. Paquet: featuring Ms. Liberty seated, 
with her right hand touching a fasces and her left hand resting 
on a shield. The execution is rather unwieldy with the head be- 
ing disproportionately large and the numerals in the date being 
too small. The reverse depicts a standing eagle holding a rib- 
bon inscribed E PLURIBUS UNUM. The ribbon appears broken 
or segmented due to either insufficient pressure of the hub die 
into the working die, thus not bringing certain features of the 
ribbon into proper relief, or resurfacing of the die once it was 
prepared. The present example is from perfect unrusted dies 
and appears to be a contemporary striking. 

Proof. Obverse is gray with mottled iridescence. Possibly 
some friction may be concealed by the toning, but this is il- 
logical as the reverse is fully Choice Proof. More likely, the 
obverse die was not fully polished and has some rough areas. 
In addition there are some areas of weak striking, especially on 
the left hand of Liberty. This trait is the rule, not the exception, 
with 1 859 half dollars, as specialists are aware. A splendid ex- 
ample of this scarce issue. 

From the Aulick Collection. 




[369 /I 859 J-237. Silver. 191.1 grains. Obverse with Longacre's 
'^'^^^jhead of Liberty; wreath enclosing HALF DOLLAR on reverse. 
- Choice Proof. Predominantly lilac toned on the obverse with 
traces of blue and gold. Reverse is golden-gray. The usual 

I ^ parallel die striae show on the revese, although they are not as 

pronounced as usually seen on this style. One of the sharpest 
impressions we have ever seen of Judd-237. 

From the collection of Joseph J. Mick ley. 




(37o) 1861 J-277. Silver. 190.4 grains. Obverse from the regular 
half dollar die for this year. Reverse with GOD OUR TRUST 
motto on a scroll above the eagle. Proof. Mottled gray toning 
on the obverse, with hints of iridescence. Gray predominates 
on the reverse with golden overtones at the center blending to 
blue areas at the border. Attractive specimen of this issue. 



The motto GOD OUR TRUST was one of several proposed 
for use on regular coinage. Eventually the familiar IN GOD WE 
TRUST was adopted. 



From Edouard Frossard, May 6, 1882. 




371 ; 1863 J-340. Silver. 191.6 grains. Obverse from the regular 
Liberty seated half dollar die for this year. Some minor sugges- 
tions of rust appear on the die, including an area in the field 
between Liberty and the twelfth star. This characteristic may 
indicate this piece was struck during the later 1867-1869 
period which also saw intense restriking activity at the Mint. 
Reverse die is the regular die used for this year with GOD OUR 
TRUST added. 

A Choice Proof specimen. The obverse is mostly brilliant 
with hints of light gray toning. The reverse has mottled gray 
and blue. 

From Edouard Frossard, May 6, 1881. 
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372 M 865 J-432. Copper. 161.6 grains. Impression of the regular 
^ Liberty seated dies of this year, without motto. MS-63, Uncir- 
culated with reddish brown surfaces. This piece does not ap- 
pear to have been struck from fully polished Proof dies, but 
rather from dies without special surface preparation. 

From Steigerwalt's 1 2th sale. 



375 j 1869 J-754. Silver. 153.5 grains. Standard Silver design 
somewhat similar to the preceding description, but with star 
added to the diadem. Choice Proof. A match for the two 
preceding listings with respect to surface appearance. Indeed, 
the pieces were probably acquired together and kept under the 
same conditions during the intervening years. The obverse has 
gray, blue and heather iridescent toning. The reverse color is 
deeper: lilac with blue around the edges. 






^73j 1869 J-742. Silver. 153.4 grains. Standard Silver design. 

Standard Silver pattern issues are lighter in weight than 
regular authorized issues designed for circulation and were in- 
tended to replace fractional currency notes. At the time specie 
payments were suspended and no currently-minted silver 
coins were seen in active circulation. It was believed that by 
giving lighter weight to the pieces, hoarding and melting would 
be discouraged, and their use in the channels of commerce 
would become more common. Those behind the scenes at the 
Mint had a field day with the Standard Silver patterns, produc- 
ing pieces in silver, aluminum and copper, with both plain and 
reeded edges. Most of these ultimately found their way into 
private collections by unauthorized sales to well-known collec- 
tors or others who had connections at the Mint. 

This piece is a Choice Proof with gray and golden iridescent 
toning on the obverse. The reverse is mostly lilac at the center 
and changing to blue around the periphery. It is superb in every 
respect. Interestingly, certain letters of the IN GOD WE TRUST 
motto are sharply recut, an unusual situation for a pattern. 



374j 1869 J-749. Silver 153 grains. Standard Silver design fea- 
^ ^ turing Liberty wearing a diadem, a modification to the design 
of the preceding lot. Choice Proof. Blue and gold iridescent 
toning on the obverse; mostly lilac with overtones of blue on 
the reverse. A splendid piece. 




0 1870 J-935. Copper. 164.4 grains. Barber's Liberty seated 
design on the obverse; stars around border. Regular die for this 
year was used for the reverse design. Die trial in bronze or cop- 
per. This Choice Proof has light toning just beginning to form. 
A pristine, beautiful coin of a quality rarely seen today. Many 
similar pieces have fallen victim to the temptation of dipping. 
Copper patterns in the celebrated Farouk Collection were 
cleaned and polished, and others have suffered similarly. This 
piece has been spared this experience and is a most pleasant 
exception to this most unpleasant practice. We doubt if a finer 
specimen exists. 

From Bangs & Co., February 10, 1880. 

Beautiful Longacre 1871 Pattern 




211) 1871 J-1105. Silver. 184.4 grains. The obverse design is 
— ^ James B. Longacre's beautiful Indian Princess. Longacre died 
in 1 869, therefore his design was used posthumously for this 
pattern. This design has no stars around the obverse border, 
creating a cameo-like appearance. The cotton and corn wreath 
used for the Standard Silver issue is the design used for this 
reverse. 

Choice Proof. Light silver surfaces have a suggestion of mot- 
tled blue and gold toning. A pristine coin. This piece gets our 
vote for one of the most beautiful of all American patterns 
from a design viewpoint. 

From the collection of Flarold P. Newlin. 
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Longacre 1871 Pattern 50c 
With Obverse Stars 





1871 J-1 1 1 4. Silver. 1 84.6 grains. Longacre's Liberty seated 
design, with Liberty as an Indian princess, was chosen for the 
obverse. In this design. Liberty is seated on a globe with stars 
around the border. The regular Proof die was used for the 
reverse design. Choice Proof. Obverse has mottled gray, 
magenta and blue toning. The reverse is lilac and magenta at 
the center changing to light blue at the edges. This piece 
comes as close to perfection as we have ever seen. 



From Edouard Frossard, May 6, 1882. 



1872 Silver Annazonian Pattern 50c 




379j 1872 J-1 200. Silver. 189.5 grains. This style by William 
Barber is known as the Amazonian design. The obverse 
features a classic figure of Liberty, with her left arm holding a 
sword and resting on a shield; her right arm caresses an eagle. 
The reverse depicts an eagle holding a shield. Dr. Judd notes 
this design “was thought to be too military as it presented two 
eagles, two shields, no olive branch for peace and no legend 
LIBERTY." 



The Amazonian half dollar, of which fewer than a dozen 
silver impressions are known to exist, has long been a favorite 
with collectors. The design is considered by many, the present 
writer included, to be one of the highlights of 1 9th-century 
American coinage. This piece is a Choice Proof with brilliant 
obverse and reverse. The extreme edge reeding is toned a light 
gray. Certainly it is one of the finest of the few known 
specimens. 



From Edouard Frossard, May 6, 1882. 
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Nearly Unique 1877 Half Dollar, Judd-1501 



380/1 877 J-1 501 . Silver. 1 85.4 grains. Part of a set issued this 
year which included the dime and quarter dollar. Obverse 
design is the head of Liberty facing left, which closely copies 
William Barber's design used earlier for the 1 875 twenty-cent 
pattern, Judd-1 392. Reverse with proportionately small eagle 
with raised wings, a scalloped shield on its breast and holding 
an olive branch and arrows. 

Choice Proof. Obverse is gray with mottled magenta and 
blue toning. Reverse is predominantly toned gray with nuances 
of lilac and blue. 

1877 pattern half dollars are notable for combining beauty 
and rarity. Dr. Judd writes that these issues "form one of the 
most beautiful series of all. They include designs by Anthony 



C. Paquet, William Barber and George T. Morgan." These pat- 
terns were not available to collectors or numismatic societies 
at the time of issue but, rather,, were retained by privileged per- 
sons connected with the Mint itself. Most of the 1877 pat- 
terns offered here were acquired through George W. Cogan, 
who, it is believed, obtained them from Col. Oliver C. Bos- 
byshell, who was chief coiner at the Mint. 

Dr. Judd notes just two specimens are known of this variety: 
the example in the Byron Reed Collection, which has been im- 
pounded in a museum since before the turn of the century, and 
the presently offered piece from the Garrett Collection. If the 
term "once-in-a-life-time opportunity" is appropriate in nu- 
mismatics, this is a good occasion for its use. 



From George W. Cogan, March 17,1 883. 



(See Color Photo) 
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1877 Morgan Pattern Half Dollar in Silver 




381J 1877 J-1503. Silver. 183.7 grains. Obverse design by 
.. / George T. Morgan is a Liberty head modeled after Anna 
^ Williams, a young Philadelphia school teacher. This design was 
used for the obverse of the dollar beginning in the following 
year and has become famous as the ''Morgan silver dollar." 
Reverse design is a small eagle on a spade-shaped shield. This 




is one of the most ornate, attractive and interesting of all the 
1877 pattern half dollar designs. 

Choice Proof. Mottled light and charcoal gray toning on the 
obverse and gray with lilac and blue tinges on the reverse. Ex- 
ceedingly rare with only a limited number known to exist. 



From the collection of Dr. Edward Maris. 



Copper Morgan Pattern Half Dollar 




382) 1877 J-1509. Copper. 175 grains. Obverse with George T. 

^ Morgan's Liberty head design as used on the silver dollar of 

1 878. Reverse with Morgan's eagle design as also used on the 
silver dollar the next year. Actually, a "miniature Morgan 
dollar." 




Proof with red and brown surfaces. A pristine coin which has 
toned naturally over the years, and has never been treated or 
cleaned. One of a limited number which are known to exist of 
this issue. A special attraction due to its resemblance to the 
Morgan silver dollar. 



Morgan Half Dollar Pattern in Silver 




383 ) 1877 J-1 51 2. Silver. 1 86.2 grains. The obverse is a very at- 
^ y tractive adaptation of Morgan's Liberty head design. The cen- 
tral portrait is encircled by a ring of closely-spaced beads with 
the stars, date and motto located outside the circle. The 
reverse design is complementary to the obverse (which seems 
to be an infrequent circumstance with American coin designs), 
featuring a similarly-sized circle of beads with a perched eagle 
in the center. This eagle design, although never used for the 
half dollar denomination, was adapted in 1 879 for the reverse 
of George T. Morgan's beautiful Schoolgirl silver dollar design. 



Color Photo) 

Finally, this motif made a public appearance in 1915 when it 
was employed, in modified form, for the reverse of the quarter 
eagle struck for the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 

Of great rarity. While precise quantities are unknown, it is 
doubtful if more than a half dozen exist. The present example 
is Choice Proof. The obverse toning is deep blue and gold, with 
lilac centers changing to light blue around the edges on the 
reverse. 

From George W. Cogan, March 17, 1883. 
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Morgan Pattern Half Dollar in Silver 

Judd-1516 





1877 J-1516. Silver. 185.2 grains. Obverse with Morgan's 
design as on the preceding lot. The head of Liberty is encircled 
by finely-spaced beads. The reverse is complementary and 
features a circle of beads around a spread-winged eagle. 
Presumably the reverse design is by Morgan's hand as well. 
Another example of a total design coin, tying the obverse and 
reverse together with a common theme; in this case the circle 



(See Color Photo) 



of beads. 



Choice Proof. The obverse and reverse are similarly toned 
and are mainly a light golden color with hints of blue and lilac. 
A superb coin. Exceedingly rare. Probably about a dozen speci- 
mens are known to exist. 

From George W. Cogan, March 17,1 883. 



Possibly Unique 

1 877 Pattern Half Dollar, Judd-1518 




385 ) 1 877 J-1 51 8. Silver. 1 75 grains. Obverse with Liberty head 
^ ^ design encircled with beads, by Morgan. Reverse with eagle on 
spade-shaped shield as used on J-1 503. 

Undoubtedly struck as a Brilliant Proof but now with a 
uniformly etched matte-prooflike surface on obverse and 
reverse. Whether this was a special surface prepared at the 
Mint, or some unusual oxidation occurred since striking to 
cause this look, is not known today and will probably never be 
ascertained. This piece exhibits classic old-time toning: mostly 
gray with hints of lilac, blue and gold. As it was in the Garrett 



cabinet within a few years after issue, as part of the group ob- 
tained from George W. Cogan in 1 883 (believed to have come 
directly from Col. 0. C. Bosbyshell), it is probably in the same 
condition as issued. 

In this instance a discussion of the grade is a moot point as 
the coin is possibly unique and as such, condition is of little 
consequence. Dr. J. Hewitt Judd was able to trace only the 
piece we offer here; therefore, the purchaser of this coin may 
well be the only numismatist in the world to possess an ex- 
ample of this distinctive and beautiful variety for his collection. 





From George W. Cogan, March 17,1 883. 
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Possibly Unique 

1 877 Silver Pattern Half Dollar, Judd-1 520 





(See Color Photo) 





386 JI877 J-1 520. Silver. 1 82.6 grains. George T. Morgan's head 
Liberty encircled by a ring of beads on the obverse. Reverse 
with eagle on spade-shaped shield. The motto IN GOD WE 
TRUST appears on a garter encircling the shield. A very 
beautiful and aesthetically balanced design. It is indeed unfor- 
tunate the pattern 1877 half dollars, representing the Mint's 
best efforts, were not struck in larger numbers so as to be ap- 



preciated by a wider numismatic audience. 

The present example is a Choice Proof coin. The obverse has 
light gray toning blending to blue and gold. The reverse is 
mostly lilac at the center blending to blue at the periphery. 

Possibly unique, it has been listed by Dr. Judd as Rarity-8 
(only 2 or 3 known). 



From George W. Cogan, March 17,1 883. 
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Exceedingly Rare 

1877 Morgan Half Dollar, Judd-1522 



(See Color Photo) 



387/1877 J-1 522. Silver. 183.2 grains. Obverse with Morgan's 
Liberty head encircled by beads. Reverse with eagle on 
scalloped shield. The shield borders and the surrounding IN 
GOD WE TRUST form a nearly perfect circle. This is one of 
several variations on this theme. 

Choice Proof with the obverse toned gray, mottled with light 



blue and gold; light lilac with traces of blue on the reverse. A 
superb coin. 

Exceedingly rare. One of only two pieces positively known 
to us, the other being the impaired Farouk coin. A third is 
reported, but not verified. 

From George W. Cogan, March 17, 1883. 
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1877 Barber Pattern Half Dollar, Judd-1524 





(See Color Photo) 




38^877 J-1524. Silver. 186.2 grains. Obverse with head of 
"'^'"^Liberty designed by William Barber. Liberty wears a broad 
headband on which the LIBERTY inscription is incuse. The 
reverse is dominated by a broad shield, spade shaped with 
straight sides surrounded by inscriptions. 

Choice Proof with deep mottled gray toning on obverse and 
reverse. 

Dr. Judd and Abe Kosoff, who has periodically revised the 
Judd ratings, have traced the existence of three pieces. There 



is the possibility that one of the listings is an error. The ^ 
reference notes the Johns Hopkins University Collection as 
home for two of the known specimens. Apparently this is not 
the case however, as only one specimen can be located in the 
records of the collection at present. The other specimen men- 
tioned in the Judd reference is the piece formerly in the collec- 
tions of William H. Woodin, Waldo C. Newcomer, Dr. J. Hewitt 
Judd and, in 1 976, in an auction held by the firm of Steve Ivy. 

It is probable that only two specimens are known of this issue. 

From the Dr. Edward Maris Collection. 
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Barber 1877 Pattern Half Dollar, Judd-1 530 













(See Color Photo) 



189/1877 J-1 530. Silver. 181.2 grains. A very distinctive obverse 
design by William Barber having a helmeted head of Liberty. 
Reverse with an eagle on an ornamental base. 

Choice Brilliant Proof, with some microscopic flyspecks. 
One of just three specimens traced in the Judd reference. The 



first is the presently offered piece; the second has been im- 
pounded as part of the Byron Reed Collection since the 1 9th 
century; the third was formerly in the Garrett Collection and 
was sold at auction by Stack's in 1 976. Probably one of only 
three specimens known to exist of this variety. 



From the Dr. Edward Maris Collection. 
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Possibly Unique 

Unlisted 1877 Pattern Silver Half Dollar 




(See Color Photo) 




Obverse with head of Liberty wearing a coronet and 
distinguished by several sprigs extending above the outline of 
the head. IN GOD WE TRUST in especially small letters at the 
top. The reverse shows an eagle on a tablet which is inscribed 
E PLURIBUS UNUM. 




Choice Proof, gray toning on obverse and reverse with 
nuances of lilac and gold. A superb coin. 

Believed to be the only specimen known of this important 
issue. We have never seen any piece comparable nor heard 
even so much as a whisper of any rumor of the existence of 
another. A numismatic landmark! 



Provenance is not known; obtained by T. Harrison Garrett in 
the late 1 9th century. 
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Possibly Unique 1877 Pattern Half Dollar 






Judd-1535 



We have never heard of another. A "once in a lifetime oppor- 
tunity" no doubt, for the intending purchaser. The emphasis 
on this and nearly all of the 1877 half dollars cannot be 
stressed highly enough. Once sold, certain of these pieces may 
not reappear on the market within your lifetime, if indeed it is 
ever offered again. 



(See Color Photo) 



391)1877 J-1 535. Silver. 192.2 grains. Obverse with head of 
Liberty as preceding. Reverse with small heraldic eagle. 



Choice Proof. Light gray obverse with traces of mottled blue 
and gold color. Reverse a lilac and gray combination. 

The only known specimen of this variety to our knowledge. 



From the collection of Dr. Edward Maris. 
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Exceedingly Rare 

1 877 Pattern Half Dollar, Judd-1 539a 




(See Color Photo) 




39^877 J-1539a. Silver. 182.2 grains. Obverse with head of 
'^-^^iberty wearing a Phrygian cap. Reverse with eagle perched on 
a tablet. 

Choice Proof. Deep gray and iridescent toning on the 
obverse and the same on the reverse except paler. 

Dr. Judd mentions three specimens and notes that two are 
(were) in the Garrett Collection. Investigation of the records of 
the Garrett Collection, both for the coins remaining in the col- 



lection today and those sold earlier, does not disclose the ex- 
istence of a second piece at this source. The other piece men- 
tioned in the Judd reference is the King Farouk coin, later sold 
in 1 977 by Superior Stamp & Coin Co. It would seem that just 
two specimens are known of this variety. It is of exceeding 
rarity. 

Provenance unknov\/'n; obtained by T. Harrison Garrett dur- 
ing the late 1 9th century. 
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1877 Pattern Half Dollar 
Judd-1541 




393) 1877 J-1541. Copper. 174.2 grains. Portrait of Liberty by 
Anthony C. Paquet on the obverse. Miss Liberty's hair is 
fashioned snugly and tied behind in a chignon. Large eagle on 
reverse. 




Choice Proof. A pristine piece. Mostly mint red and orange 
on the obverse, fading to light iridescent brown. The reverse is 
reddish brown, more brown than red. Exceedingly rare. 

From the Dr. Edward Maris Collection. 



1879 Washlady Pattern Half Dollar 







39^1 1879 J-1597. Silver. 192 grains. Charles E. Barber's design 
called the "Washlady" was also used for the pattern dime, 
quarter and dollar for 1879. 

Choice Proof. Some evidence of light striking at the centers. 




(See Color Photo) 



as issued. Iridescent deep blue and gold colors highlight the 
obverse. Light gunmetal blue covers the reverse, with changes 
to golden hues at the edges. A beautiful example of one of the 
most desirable pattern half dollars of this date. 



From W. Elliot Woodward, August 18,1883. 



1879 Morgan Pattern Half Dollar 




39^v 1879 J-1599. Silver 192.2 grains. Obverse with Morgan's 
Liberty head design, as used on the contemporary silver dollar. 
Reverse with tall, standing eagle. 

Choice Proof. Lightly struck at the center, as is char- 
acteristic of this issue (refer to the Judd plate coin, for ex- 
ample). The obverse is toned deep iridescent blue with golden 




highlights. The reverse is gunmetal blue fading to gold at the 
borders. This piece could be a duplicate, color-wise, of the 
piece described in the preceding lot. A splendid example of this 
issue. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, August 18, 1883. 
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1868 Aluminum Pattern 

Proof Set 














96/1868 Aluminum Proof Set. United States Proof set of 16 
pieces, one of each denomination from the cent through the 
double eagle, all struck in aluminum. According to Dr. Judd 
this was an experiment intended "to demonstrate how ex- 
cellently aluminum coined in any die, [and so] several proof 
sets were struck in aluminum from the regular dies of the 1 6 
denominations of the year and were presented to Dr. Linder- 
man. Director of the Mint." Dr. Judd continues by saying, in 
his estimation at least five sets were produced in this style, 
which would seem to be borne out by the fact that Sampson 
cites the previous sale of a set for $ 1 50 at the time he offered 
this set for sale. 

When catalogued by Sampson in 1882, this set was 
described as "Splendid proofs. Struck in aluminum and 
mounted in a morocco case, velvet lined, opening like a 
[book] and showing both obverse and reverse. Excessively 



rare; only 5 sets issued. A similar set has sold for $1 50." 

The set is still housed in its original presentation case, which 
is purple velvet fashioned for displaying the coins under glass. 
The cover is gold tooled leather with brass clasps and hinges. 
Today, as when described by Sampson 97 years ago, each 
coin is in Choice Proof condition, just as the day it was minted. 
Judd numbers for these pieces are: 612, 614, 621, 622, 
636, 639, 649, 650, 651, 652, 653, 654, 655, 660, 664, 
665. 

The importance of this set, preserved today in its original 
state, cannot be overemphasized. Certainly it ranks as one of 
the most rare and significant Philadelphia Mint products of the 
1860s. 

From Sampson's sale, held February 16-17, 1882, con- 
ducted by Bangs & Co. 
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Gold Dollars 



Gold dollars were first produced, as patterns, at the Philadelphia 
Mint in 1836, however, as with the two-cent piece which was also 
made in pattern format during the same year, the emission of regular 
issues for circulation did not commence for many years. It wasn't un- 
til 1849 that the first business strike gold dollars were made. De- 
signed by James B. Longacre, the obverse of the first style, today re- 
ferred to as the Type !, features a compact head of Liberty, similar in 
appearance to the one used for the double eagle. The reverse motif 
consists of a wreath and inscriptions. 

The diameter of the gold dollar was found to be too small for prac- 
tical purposes, so in 1854 the Type II issue made its appearance. 
This was also designed by Longacre. The obverse depicts Miss Liber- 
ty in a plumed headdress. Unfortunately, the design was such that 
the deepest parts of the obverse die, the Liberty head, required so 
much metal during the striking process that the corresponding area of 
the reverse, in particular the two centra! digits in the date, were 
usually lightly struck. To remedy this difficulty, the Type III design. 



with the head of Liberty redesigned to a less pronounced relief , made 
its appearance in 1 856. This style was continued until the denomina- 
tion ceased in 1 889. 

The Garrett Collection offers the following pieces which are rela- 
tively modest in quantity but are exceedingly fine in quality. The 
1854 Type 1 1 Proof, in particular, is a major classic. Proofs from the 
1860s were rare almost from the time of issue. Correspondence be- 
tween T. Harrison Garrett and various dealers reveals that many 
issues were elusive even as early as the 1880s, scarcely 20 years 
after their production. Related information can be found in the com- 
panion volume. The History of United States Coinage as Illustrated by 
the Garrett Collection. 

The usefulness of David Akers' books on gold coins. United States 
Gold Coins, An Analysis of Auction Records, is acknowledged. The 
series of Akers' volumes reveals how rare many of these early United 
States pieces are, and how infrequently they have appeared for 
public auction competition. 




397 1849 Small head on obverse. Letter L, for Longacre, on neck 
truncation. Reverse with open wreath. Considerably rarer than 
the usual large head style of this year. Total mintage for 1 849 
gold dollars, struck at the Philadelphia Mint, is 688,567. Of 
this number David Akers estimates that '"significantly less 
than 100,000" were made of the small head style. Choice 
AU-55. 

From William Hesslein, December 18, 1919. 

398 1849 Closed wreath. Choice AU-55. 

From the Aulick Collection. 




399 1849-C Closed wreath. Charlotte Mint issue. Choice EF-45. 

Very sharply struck. Much original mint lustre remains on the 
surfaces which have become an attractive reddish gold color. 

From William Hesslein, December 11, 1919. 





Color Photo) 



400 1849-D First Dahlonega Mint gold dollar. AU-50. Extremely 

sharp strike for this issue, with excellent hair detail, and well 
centered. A magnificent Dahlonega issue. 

From William Hesslein, December 11, 1919. 





401 1850-0 Choice AU-55. Exceedingly sharply struck with 

marvelous detail. One of the finest we have seen of this issue. 
David Akers notes of the 1 850-0, it is "very much underrated 
in all grades and actually quite comparable in rarity to the 
1 850-C and 1 850-D ... Far and away the rarest 0 Mint gold 
dollar." 





402 1854-S Type I design. Choice AU-55. Very well struck. The 

only San Francisco Mint gold dollar in this style. 



The American Numismatic Association 

The American Numismatic Association, a non-profit, 
federally-chartered organization founded in 1891, com- 
prises over 30,000 collectors worldwide. Services in- 
clude an annual convention (held in 1 979 in St. Louis, to 
be held in 1980 in Cincinnati, and to be held the follow- 
ing year, 1981, in New Orleans), regional seminars, the 
American Numismatic Association Certification Ser- 
vice, a lending library, slide programs, and many others. 

The Numismatist, published monthly, brings news of 
the numismatic world, market commentaries, book 




reviews, feature stories, research articles, adver- 
tisements, and other features of interest. For many 
years The Numismatist has furnished a running history 
of the numismatic hobby. 

The American Numismatic Association invites you to 
become a member. The cost is inexpensive in relation to 
the benefits received. An application can be obtained 
from the American Numismatic Association (Box 2366, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 80901), or write to us and 
we will be pleased to send you an application and sign 
as your sponsor. 
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Rar© 1 854 Typ© II Proof Gold Dollar 






(See Color Photo) 









-‘ST 



0 



403 1854 Type II. Brilliant Proof. A glittering Proof example of this 
first year of the revised design featuring Longacre's plumed In- 
dian headdress style. Walter Breen notes that the first exam- 
ple, a Proof, was submitted to the secretary of the Treasury on 
August 17, 1854. Only five specimens could be traced by 
Walter Breen, one of which is the present example. Another 
piece is permanently impounded in the American Numismatic 
Society Collection, and a third specimen is cleaned. David 
Akers was able to trace just one record of an 1 854 Proof hav- 
ing appeared at auction, the one sold by Abe Kosoff in the 
Thomas G. Melish Collection sale, 1956. 



The present example is a beautiful Proof with some minor 
marks which can be seen by using a glass. Some of these 
marks are tiny planchet flaws located at the bottom of the 
reverse. Exceedingly sharply struck overall. 

Considering the popularity of the Type II gold dollar design 
and the infrequency of their appearance at auction, this lot is 
one of the most significant auction offerings ever made for 
specialists in this denomination. 

From Harold P. Newlin, October 31 , 1884. 
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404 1856 Slanting or italic 5 in date. Extremely Fine-40. 



Rare 1858-D Gold Dollar 





405 1858-D Extremely Fine-40. Always weakly struck according 

to David Akers. Our own observations confirm this fact. The 
present example is one of the finest we have seen of this issue. 
An important item for the specialist. 

From William Hesslein, December 11, 1919. 



1860 Proof Gold Dollar 




(See Color Photo) 



406 1 860 Choice Brilliant Proof. Some trivial lint marks, as minted, 

are visible with the aid of magnification. Irregardless, this is a 
splendid example of this early issue, the first readily collectible 
date among Proof gold dollars. The Guide Book of United 
States Coins records 1 54 Proofs were struck for this date. Of 
this number, we estimate perhaps two dozen are still in ex- 
istence today. Few are the equal of this piece for quality. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, September 15, 1883; earlier 
from the Ely Collection. 



Very Rare 1861 Proof Gold Dollar 




407 1861 Choice Brilliant Proof. Although Mint records, as quoted 

in the Guide Book of United States Coins indicate a mintage of 
349 pieces in Proof, it appears nearly all were melted, making 
this considerably rarer than the numbers would indicate. 
Walter Breen was able to trace fewer than 20 extant ex- 
amples. Several of these are impaired and others are impound- 
ed in museums. David Akers makes the comparison that 
"1861 Proof gold dollars are only slightly less rare than those 
of 1862, a year in which only 35 Proofs were struck." 

The piece offered herein is choice and ranks with the finest 
known examples of this rarity. 

From Harold P. Newlin, October 3 1 , 1884. 



Very Rare 1865 Proof Gold Dollar 




(See Color Photo) 



408 1865 Choice Brilliant Proof. Mint records indicate an issue of 

just 25 pieces of this date. Among collectors in the mid to late 
1 9th century, 1 865 was revered as one of the most desirable 
gold dollars regardless of grade. In the modern market the em- 
phasis has shifted from research involving actual auction ap- 
pearances and sale records (with the aforementioned Akers 
books being notable exceptions) to the easier "research" 
methodology of simply parroting mint production records, with 
the result that the 1865, which has a mintage higher than 
some "rarer" dates of the 1880s, has suffered a loss in 
status, undeservedly so. With the advent of the Akers books, 
as well as those written by Taxay, Breen, and other serious 
students, the emphasis may again be returning to true rarity 
which, logically, is the way it should be. While dates such as 
1 880 have significantly lower mintages, many more examples 
survive today of 1 880 and other pieces struck during the last 
decade of gold dollar production than of this 1 865, which has 
proven itself to be rare, with very limited exposure either at 
auction or sale in private transaction. 

David Akers was able to trace 1 3 separate auction records 
for this coin, including multiple appearances in certain in- 
stances. Walter Breen found fewer than 1 5 examples. The ap- 
pearance of an 1865 gold dollar is a major event for special- 
ists. Certainly this is one of the finest known examples. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, September 5, 1883; earlier from 
the Ely Collection. 




Very Rare 1866 Proof Gold Dollar 



(See Color Photo) 



409 1 866 Choice Brilliant Proof. A lovely specimen. There is a dark 

ink-like stain above F1I of AMERICA on the obverse and also at 
the corresponding area of the reverse. It may be removable. In 
the meantime it serves as a distinguishing characteristic. 

Of great rarity. Apparently only 12 to 15 Proofs can be 
traced with certainty, although Mint records indicate that 30 
were originally struck. This is another opportunity of major im- 
portance to the specialist in this field. 
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Important 1873 Proof Gold Dollar 




(See Color Photo) 



Proof like Uncirculated 1876 Gold Dollar 




412 



1876 MS-65, Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, with nearly com- 
pletely prooflike surface. Although acquired as a Proof, 
students with today's numismatic sophistication would 
classify it as Uncirculated, prooflike. With nearly completely 
brilliant surfaces on obverse and reverse, it lacks the file mark 
on A of AMERICA which Breen mentions as characteristic of 
the Proofs of this year. 

An issue of primary importance. David Akers notes that "the 
1876 is the second rarest date after 1875 . . . Truly choice 
Uncirculated pieces are very difficult to obtain." 

From Harold P. Newlin, March 30, 1885. 







410 1873 Closed 3. Choice Brilliant Proof. Struck from the Proof 

dies identified by Walter Breen by a conspicuous unfinished 
feather in the headdress located below A in STATES, as well 
as various other characteristics which he describes in detail. 
This piece also possesses some hints of mint frost, especially 
when viewed at a distance with a strong light source to accent 
this feature. Undoubtedly a Proof in its context as part of an 
original 1873 Proof set, this piece has caused a decided dif- 
ference of opinion among several respected authorities when 
examined out of context today; at least one of whom has 
designated it as proof like Uncirculated. To avoid future con- 
troversy, we are offering the coin as a Proof in our opinion. All 
who contemplate competing for this piece would be well- 
advised to examine it personally and formulate their own deter- 
mination. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, September 5, 1 883; earlier from 
the Ely Collection. 



Rare Proof 1874 Gold Dollar 




(See Color Photo) 




41 1 1874 Choice Brilliant Proof. Without LIBERTY on the coronet, 

as usual. 

Exceedingly rare. David Akers' efforts traced only 1 1 auc- 
tion records, including duplications. Walter Breen estimates a 
dozen, or fewer, survive. The Mint registered an issue of 20 
coins, which constitutes one of the lowest Proof mintages of 
this era. An exceedingly important piece for the specialist. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, September 5, 1 883; earlier from 
the Ely Collection. 



Famous 1877 Proof Gold Dollar 




413 1 877 Choice Brilliant Proof. The Mint recorded an issue of on- 

ly 20 specimens, and of this number, perhaps a dozen authen- 
tic Proofs are in existence today. David Akers traced a total of 
23 appearances at auction (this number includes repeat ap- 
pearances for some specific coins); however, he felt it 
necessary to offer a caveat to the effect that in his opinion 
"many of the 23 so-called 'Proof' offerings of this date were 
merely first strike Uncirculated pieces." Walter Breen 
estimates approximately 1 2 to 14 Proofs survive, "some of 
them impaired by cleaning, nicks or scratches." 



1879 Proof Gold Dollar 




414 1879 Choice Brilliant Proof. One of only 30 specimens re- 

corded for this year. Walter Breen traces the existence of 1 3 
Proofs, while David Akers cites auction records for 1 5 pieces, 
including as usual, multiple offerings of the same piece. Ex- 
tremely rare. 

Obtained by T. Harrison Garrett from the Philadelphia Mint 
on September 14, 1879. 
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Proof 1880 Gold Dollar 




41 5 1880 Choice Brilliant Proof. One of just 36 specimens minted 

in Proof this year. Of this number, fewer than 20 are known to- 
day. Most specimens offered as "Proof" are in actuality proof- 
like Uncirculated. David Akers cites 31 pieces, but once again 
offers his admonition "of the 31 so-called 'Proofs offered it 
seems likely that many were merely Uncirculated, rather than 
Proof." In this same vein, Walter Breen complains that "the 
coins of this date are enough to give a conscientious cat- 
aloguer, or authenticator, nightmares, ulcer attacks and pre- 
mature gray hair." The attribution of the present piece is un- 
questionably correct, as its provenance as part of an original 
gold Proof set attests. 

Obtained by T. Harrison Garrett from the Philadelphia Mint, 
February 10, 1880. 



Three-Dollar Gold Pieces 

The following selection of three-dollar gold pieces from the Garrett 
Collection is remarkable for quality. Of special importance is the 
1854 Proof representing the first year of issue for this denomination. 
Included among the Proofs are those from the 1860-1877 period 
which are exceedingly rare and seldom offered for sale. Many of the 
pieces listed below were obtained from the Ely Collection, via W. 
Elliot Woodward, or were purchased directly from the Philadelphia 

Mint. 

Authorized by the Act of February 21, 1853, three-dollar gold 
pieces were first made in 1854. Officials intended this denomination 
to serve a useful purpose for the public by facilitating the purchase of 
the new 3-cent postage stamps in sheets of 100. Expectations for 
the new denomination never materialized. The public was unen- 
thusiastic about the convenience of purchasing 100 3-cent stamps 
with one of the new three-dollar gold pieces. Since it never achieved 
popularity, the only issue ever to exceed a mintage of 1 00,000 is the 
initial 1854 issue. By the dose of the series, mintages declined to an 
average of just a few thousand per year, and in 1 889 the three-dollar 
gold piece was discontinued. 

The design by James B. Longacre remained in constant use 
throughout the series. It is interesting to note that the obverse head 
design was also employed for the gold dollar beginning in 1856. The 
year 1854 has the word DOLLARS in smaller letters than later issues. 

United States Gold Coins, An Analysis of Auction Records, by 
David W. Akers, proved to be particularly helpful with establishing 
the rarity for many of the following pieces. 

The Encyclopedia of United States and Colonial Proof Coins, by 
Walter Breen, was equally of great help with regard to many of the 
Proof issues. 



Proof 1 889 Gold Dollar 




416 1889 Brilliant Proof. Mint records indicate 1,779 pieces were 

struck, however it is doubtful whether this many were dis- 
tributed. The piece described herein is wonderfully attractive 
and appears virtually flawless unless examined closely, when 
some evidence of friction in the fields can be detected on the 
left obverse. It is most noticeable when using magnification. 
Generally this can be considered a lovely example of the final 
year of issue for this smallest of American gold denominations. 




Bowers and Ruddy Galleries is pleased to be a long- 
term member of the International Association of Profes- 
sional Numismatists, one of the world's leading 
numismatic organizations. 





Exceedingly Rare Proof 1854 $3 Gold 



(See Color Photo) 



|417 1854 Brilliant Proof. A pleasing yellow-gold specimen, with 

just minute traces of friction. A splendid example of the first 
year of issue for this denomination. Significantly, David Akers 
reports only "a small number of Proofs are known, perhaps 
five or six, but none are particularly choice . . ." 

Mint Director Snowden sent 1 5 specimen coins, presumably 
Proofs, to the secretary of the Treasury on April 28, 1 854. It is 
presumed most specimens trace their origin to this group. 

The "first year of issue" type set collector will find this coin 
to be of supreme importance, as will those who have special- 
ized gold collections. Never have we seen a superior example 
of this rarity. 
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Bowers and Ruddy Galleries — U.S. $3 Gold 




41 8 1854-0 The only New Orleans Mint coin of this denomination. 

24,000 coined. Choice Extremely Fine-45. Sharply struck 
with all facets of the design well defined. A quotient of mint 
lustre remains in protected areas on the coin's surface. The 
mintmark is bold, which is a remarkable characteristic for this 
issue. While the 1 854-0 is seen with some frequency in Very 
Fine grade, better grade examples are decidedly scarce. 

From the Wilharm Collection. 




419 1 856-S Small mintmark. First San Francisco Mint issue of this 

denomination, and one of only four readily collectible issues 
from this far West minting institution. AU-50. Mint lustre is 
present in the areas protected by the letters. The reverse is 
nearly fully frosty. Well struck and bold in every aspect of 
design. Of the 1 77 auction appearances (counting repeat ap- 
pearances by specific coins) traced by David Akers, only 1 1 
were superior to this example. 

From William Hesslein, January 20, 1920. 



Rare 1860 Proof $3 Gold 




420 1860 Choice Brilliant Proof. Although mint records indicate 

1 1 9 Proofs were struck, the vast majority must have been 
melted as the appearance of this issue in auction sales is infre- 
quent and does not support such a large mintage. By com- 
parison, David Akers cites nine auction appearances of Proof 
1 860 $3 gold pieces, and of the 1 865 $3, with a mintage of 
25, he finds references for ten appearances. It is more prob- 



able that the quantity of Proofs released in 1860 was on the 
order of 20 to 30 pieces. 

An important opportunity for the $3 gold specialist or for the 
connoisseur of fine numismatic items. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, September 5, 1883; earlier from 
the Ely Collection. 



Exceedingly Rare 1861 Proof $3 




421 1861 Choice Brilliant Proof. Although Mint records list a coin- 

age of 1 1 3 Proofs, this figure must be grossly overstated as it 
in no way represents the number known. David Akers was able 
to trace auction records of only five Proofs over the years, and 
Walter Breen has likewise found records of five specimens, 
which leads to the speculation that only 10 to 20 specimens 
were actually released, if indeed even that many. Cor- 
respondence between T. Harrison Garrett and various dealers 
during the 1880s makes it abundantly clear that even then, 



scarcely two decades after their minting. Proof gold coins of 
the 1 860s were considered to be extreme rarities. 

A very important opportunity to acquire this extremely rare 
gold Proof issue. It is questionable whether any piece in ex- 
istence surpasses this fully brilliant specimen. The obverse is 
distinguished by a high wire rim which is set off by some minor 
discoloration. 

From Guttag Brothers, December 30, 1925. 
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Exceedingly Rare 1865 Proof $3 Gold 




422 1 865 Choice Brilliant Proof. Only 25 specimens were reported 
struck in Proof for this year, and it is doubtful if even this 
modest number enjoyed full distribution. Twelve is a reason- 
able estimate of the number of pieces surviving, and as far as 



is known, none surpasses this specimen. 

A superb example of one of the foremost classics in the $3 
gold denomination and another "golden" opportunity for the 
truly committed collector. 



Very Rare 1866 Proof $3 Gold 




423 1866 Choice Brilliant Proof. While the Mint records indicate a 

mintage of 30 Proofs, which is in itself a modest figure, only 
about a dozen of these found their way out of the Mint. The 
1 866 has long been considered one of the prime rarities of this 
series. 

This piece is a gorgeous specimen and to our knowledge it is 
superior to all other known examples. Like many other items in 



the Garrett Collection, this piece was originally in the collection 
of Herman Ely of Elyria, Ohio. Presumably Ely obtained the 
magnificent gold Proof sets in his collection directly from the 
Mint at the time of issue. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, September 5, 1 883; earlier from 
the Ely Collection. 



Famous 1873 Proof $3 Gold 




424 1873 Open 3. Choice Brilliant Proof. One of just 25 Proofs 
which the Mint records report for this variety. An original em- 
mission, as substantiated by the criteria set by Walter Breen. 
For further details concerning the 1 873 coins of this denom- 
ination we refer the reader to the Breen volume. The contribu- 
tions of Harry X Boosel have likewise benefited collectors with 
considerable history regarding this fascinating issue. 



The 1873 has always been considered a major classic. 
David Akers' writings offer a second opinion on the history of 
the 1 873 $3 issue and should also be consulted by the consci- 
entious student. Concerning rarity, it is significant that David 
Akers' efforts to locate 1873 Proofs yielded only seven ex- 
amples. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, September 5, 1883; earlier from 
the Ely Collection. 
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Exceedingly Rare 1874 Proof $3 Gold 




(See Color Photo) 



425 1874 Choice Brilliant Proof. The Mint production figures in- 
dicate only 20 specimens were coined. This specimen is from 
a different reverse die than used for business strikes. David 
Akers notes that the date on the Proof is more to the left, with 
the upright of the 4 directly below center of the A in DOL- 
LARS. He further notes that on business strikes the date is to 
the right with the upright of the 4 just below the right foot of 
the A. 

Only 1 0 to 12 Proofs of this issue can be traced with cer- 
tainty, and even this number may include some duplication. 
David Akers lists 1 3 auction citations but strongly registers his 
opinion that a number of these are undoubtedly business 
strikes with prooflike surfaces rather than actual Proofs. 

The true rarity has been obfuscated by the fact that regular 
(non-Proof) condition 1874s have been considered a "com- 
mon" date, however it is difficult to hear of any $3 denomina- 
tion issues referred to as common, considering the infrequency 
of their appearance in the numismatic marketplace. During the 
late 1 9th century, when the availability of high grade gold 
specimens was much more ready than today, collecting em- 



phasis was on date of issue. While Proofs were definitely con- 
sidered desirable, a business strike was satisfactory to fill the 
gap in instances when obtaining a Proof proved difficult, and 
the 1 874 $3 was definitely such an instance. The close atten- 
tion afforded to Proofs did not evolve until the mid-20th cen- 
tury. It is interesting to note that as late as 1 920 Proof double 
eagles were as often as not "spent" by numismatists along 
with the general populace. The retail price at that time for a 
Proof double eagle was in the range of $22.50 to $25 each for 
most dates. The Proof 1 874 $3 was not established as a low- 
mintage rarity by virtue of the total mintage until much later, 
when mintage figures were published and auction records 
began to attract notice. Consequently it escaped popular at- 
tention for many years. 

With the perspective of history it is abundantly clear that this 
coin represents one of the most outstanding opportunities in 
the Garrett Collection of $3 gold denominations. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, September 5, 1883; earlier from 
the Ely Collection. 
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Famous 1876 Proof $3 Gold 







(See Color Photo) 



426 1876 Brilliant Proof. Mint records reveal 45 Proof specimens 
of this date. No business strikes were issued. For years the 
1876, together with the 1875 and to a lesser extent the 
1873, has been revered as a supreme rarity. The present ex- 
ample is Brilliant Proof, as noted above, with pleasing light 
yellow surfaces. A glass shows some minor marks here and 
there, plus a significant intermittent scratch on the upper part 
of the reverse. Many of the Proofs for this date are quite im- 
paired; however, in this instance this adjective does not strict- 
ly apply. The present piece is probably in the top 25 percent of 



the known examples with respect to quality. Overall a very ap- 
pealing piece. 

Walter Breen located 1 8 different specimens through his 
research, while David Akers' search produced records for 49 
pieces (obviously this number includes overlapping listings), in- 
cluding sales transacted privately as well as public auction ap- 
pearances. It can be safely estimated that about two dozen ex- 
amples of this rarity are known today. 

From George W. Cogan, March 23, 1882. 
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Exceedingly Rare 1877 Proof $3 Gold 




(See Color Photo) 



All 1 877 Choice Brilliant Proof, showing some minor marks which 
are visible with magnification. Nevertheless, this piece qual- 
ifies as one of the finest known examples of this issue. It is 
perhaps significant to mention at this point that most Proof $3 
pieces exhibit a "graininess" on the obverse field before and 
behind the head of Liberty. This is not due to wear, impairment 
or any influence outside of the Mint. This area is roughly cir- 
cular in area and corresponds to the position of the wreath on 
the reverse, indicating the areas where the metal flow was 
only sufficient to fill the recesses in the reverse, causing cer- 
tain areas of the obverse to avoid the intense pressure which 
was applied to the rest of the design. 

Production figures released by the Mint indicate a mintage of 
20 Proofs. Currently the known number for this issue is prob- 
ably in the range of 1 0 to 1 2. David Akers cites 27 "Proof ap- 
pearances" but qualifies this figure by saying "a number of the 
'Proofs' offered were really prooflike business strikes, and 



some of them were probably Uncirculated or very close to that 
grade." Additionally, the Akers listings include duplicates. 

For many years the 1877 Proof coins of all denominations 
have held special allure. In the gold series, mintages were 
among the lowest of the era. In the silver series, just 510 
Proofs were struck for each denomination — the lowest mint- 
age of any silver set struck from 1 860 until well into the 20th 
century. Perhaps the most significant source of fame for this 
1 877 date is the Indian cent which years ago, when the date 
and mintmark syndrome was in its ascendancy, was con- 
sidered to be one of the most desirable United States 
coins — every school boy dreamed of being the proud owner of 
one of these pieces. 

This 1 877 $3 represents an extremely important opportuni- 
ty. Anyone who has been hoping for a chance to purchase one 
for their collection can attest that many years may pass before 
another of comparable quality is offered. 



Rare 1879 Proof $3 Gold 




(See Color Photo) 



428 1879 Brilliant Proof. Separated from the "Choice" classifica- 

tion only by a very faint line in the obverse field. A beautiful 
specimen which most certainly belongs among the finest 
known of this rarity. 

According to the Mint, 30 Proofs were made this year. Of 



this number Walter Breen estimates perhaps 1 5 to 1 8 survive 
today, and many of these suffer impairments. In addition to 
the distinction of being a Proof rarity, the 1 879 is rare from the 
viewpoint of regular mintage figures, as only 3,000 business 
strikes were made. 



Obtained by T. Harrison Garrett from the Philadelphia Mint, 
September 4, 1879. 
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Rare 1880 Proof $3 Gold 




429 1880 Choice Brilliant Proof. An outstanding specimen of this 

rarity. Only 36 Proofs were struck and of this number, prob- 
ably no more than 1 5 exist today and some of these are known 
to be impaired. Just as with the piece described previously, the 
desirability of the 1880 is increased by the extremely low 
mintage of business strikes in this year: only 1 ,000 were 
issued. 

Obtained by T. Harrison Garrett from the Philadelphia Mint, 
February 10, 1880. 



1889 Proof $3 Gold 




430 1889 Brilliant Proof. Some friction in the fields. Mint records 

register 129 Proofs issued for this date. The most likely ex- 
planation for the rarity of this piece today is that many, if not 
most of them, were not distributed. This must be the case as 
their infrequent appearance is not commensurate with the 
mintage figure. 



CALENDAR 

Schedule of future auction sates 
held to disperse the Garrett Collection . . . 

March 26-28, 1980 (Los Angeles) 
October 1-3, 1980 (New York) 

Early in 1981 (Los Angeles) 
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Excessively Rare 1879 Coiled Hair $4 













fSee Color Photo) 



|431 1879 $4 gold "Stella" with coiled hair. A magnificent Choice 
Brilliant Proof example of this, one of the most famous gold 
rarities. Some microscopic die striae discernible, as always 
seen on this issue, and with some hints of the expected 
frostiness which also characterizes this issue. A tiny area of 
toning on the head beneath the last letter in LIBERTY. This 
piece definitely qualifies among the finest known examples of 
this issue. 

The $4 gold piece derives its popular name of Stella from the 
five-pointed star on the reverse. The design was inspired by a 
suggestion from the Hon. John A. Kasson, who served as 
United States Minister to Austria. Prior to his appointment 
abroad he had been chairman of the Committee of Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures and had maintained his interest in the 
United States monetary system. Kasson believed an American 
$4 piece would be useful in Europe where it would have ap- 
proximately the same value as the Spanish 20 pesetas, the 
Italian 20 lire, the Dutch 8 florins and the French 20 francs. 
Patterns for the Stella were variously produced by Charles E, 
Barber, who submitted the "flowing hair" design, and George 



T. Morgan, who created the "coiled hair" design. Mint records 
indicate a mintage of 41 5 pieces of the flowing hair design in 
1 879 and 1 5 pieces dated 1 880; of the rarer coiled hair de- 
sign, 10 were made of each date. 

While the idea for a $4 piece looked good "on paper," in 
practice there were several impracticalities which effectively 
arrested production. One consideration was the unstable for- 
eign market which resulted in serious fluctuations in the rate of 
exchange. The rate paid in 1 879-1 880 could not be relied on 
to be the same a few years later. In addition it was not deemed 
practical to produce a large domestic coinage simply for con- 
venience in ordinary trade transactions in Europe. So, follow- 
ing the pattern coinage, the Stella was discontinued. 

The Judd listing for this piece is No. 1638. The number of 
examples known of this type does not exceed a dozen. While 
Mint records give a mintage of 1 0, numismatists believe the 
figure to be conservative. Two dozen would be a more likely 
number with about half of these still extant. 

From Bangs <& Co., January 6, 1882. 
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Exceedingly Rare 1880 Flowing Hair $4 





(See Color Photo) 



• ^ 






432 1880 $4 Stella. Flowing hair. A magnificent Choice Brilliant 
Proof example of this major rarity. There is some evidence of 
light striking at the center obverse, which is a characteristic of 
most of the known specimens. The last two digits in the date 
show evidence of two undertype figures, leading some knowl- 
edgeable people to conjecture that the die may have originally 
been dated 1 879. 

The flowing hair design by Charles E. Barber is believed to 
have been inspired by his father's proposed 1 878 motif for the 



half eagle (Judd-1574). The number of 1880 flowing hair 
Stellas minted was reported to be 1 5 by Mint authorities, but 
our estimate of the actual production is more on the order of 
30 to 40 examples. David Akers' report on auction appear- 
ances for the 1 880 flowing hair Stella makes it 1 2 to 1 5 times 
rarer than its 1 879 flowing hair counterpart. This is an oppor- 
tunity to acquire a stunning example of one of America's most 
highly prized issues; an opportunity which one cannot be sure 
of encountering again in the near future. 
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Half Eagles 



Half eagles, or $5 gold pieces, were minted from 1 795- 1929. In- 
cluded are some of the rarest issues in American coinage. Particularly 
elusive are pieces dated from 1819 through 1 834. Virtually any date 
within that period is a major rarity, for most issues were exported for 
the profit which could be made by converting them into bullion. As a 
result the mintage figures published by the Mint are not meaningful. 

T. Harrison Garrett recognized at an early point the rarity and 
desirability of the series. During the 1870s and 1880s, he concen- 
trated on obtaining these pieces, which he found through Haseltine, 
Newlin, and Woodward, as well as other sources. By this effort he 
added many outstanding pieces to his cabinet. 

Prominent among the Garrett Collection half eagles are: the 1 798 
with small eagle reverse, one of just seven specimens known to ex- 
ist; the 1815, about which much appears in the Garrett correspon- 
dence with the Chapmans as outlined in The History of United States 
Coinage as Illustrated by the Garrett Collection; numerous "rarest of 
the rare" examples from the 1 820s and the early 1 830s; not to over- 
look desirable later Proof issues which are also included. Among the 
20th-century half eagles are found an illustrious run of matte Proofs. 
AH of these were obtained directly from the Philadelphia Mint at the 
time of issue by Henry Chapman, who had been commissioned by 
Robert Garrett to purchase new issues each year to be added to the 
collection. The 1909 proved elusive for some reason and was ac- 
quired from a source other than the Mint in 1913. 

Literature on the half eagle series, of importance to the descrip- 
tions which follow and to students of the series, includes several 
works by Walter Breen: Early United States Half Eagles, 1795-1838; 
Varieties of United States Half Eagles, 1839-1929; and The En- 
cyclopedia of United States and Colonial Proof Coins, 1722-1977. 
David Akers' masterful United States Gold Coins, An Analysis of 
Auction Records, was particularly helpful in establishing rarity. 



Grades for the coins have been established by the judgment of the 
professional numismatists on the Bowers and Ruddy Galleries staff in 
consultation with other recognized experts in the field. We have 
made a concerted effort to conform closely with the standards set by 
the American Numismatic Association Official Grading Guide. When 
comparing grades in the following descriptions with grades in 
previous sales, it is important to remember that standards have 
undergone some radical changes over the years. White it is impossible 
to formulate a rule, for standards among individual collectors and 
dealers had a tendency to vary greatly, in general, coins described as 
Fine or Very Fine in the late 1 9th and 20th centuries are more likely to 
be classified by students today as Extremely Fine or About Uncir- 
culated. As an example, David Akers cites the appearance of the 
1798 small eagle $5 which was designated Fine in the sale of the 
Ten Eyck Collection by B. Max Mehl in 1922. When the same coin 
appeared in the Farish Baldenhofer Collection sale held by Stack's in 
1955 it was graded About Uncirculated. 

On the other hand, it has been our experience that many of the 
pieces described as Uncirculated years ago are more properly graded 
Extremely Fine to About Uncirculated today. Thus the early auction 
records are apt to be misleading concerning the rarity of early half 
eagles, and other denominations as well, in Uncirculated condition. 
Most, if not all, are rarer in Mint State than a casual perusal of 
catalogues would indicate. During the early years it was often the 
custom to inflate the grade to accommodate rarity. A rare half eagle 
which, were it a common date, would be graded Very Fine, might be 
increased to Uncirculated "for the coin" to designate rarity. Today's 
numismatists recognize that rare half eagles from the 1820s and 
1 830s, large cents of 1 793, and other elusive issues must be graded 
by the same standards applied to their less elusive brethren and the 
rarity noted separately. 






Magnificent 1795 Small Eagle $5 




433 1 795 With small eagle reverse. The dies are probably the work 

of Robert Scot. Reverse design of a small eagle perched on a 
palm branch. Walter Breen expresses his opinion that the 
design for "the reverse is derived from a 1st century B.C. 
Roman onyx cameo in the Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vien- 
na of the same period as the famous Gemma Augustea and 
possibly by the same master." 

Choice AU-55 and especially sharply struck with superb 
detail in all areas including the hair of Liberty and the feather on 
the eagle's breast. Free of adjustment marks and with no 
detractions of any kind. Nearly full frosty mint lustre on 
obverse and reverse, with some iridescent toning around the 
periphery. One of the choicest, most select specimens of this 
issue to come on the market in recent years. Undoubtedly 
selected by T. Harrison Garrett for its unusual sharpness of 
strike and beauty. 

From the Randall Collection. 



Early Overdate 
1 796 Over 5 Half Eagle 



(See Color Photo) 

434 1 796/5 Overdate. Small eagle reverse. The dies for this piece 

were prepared from an unused 1 795 die with a new final digit 
added. The earliest overdate in the half eagle series, and one of 
the two earliest overdates among federal coinage, the other 
being the similarly overdated half dime of the same date. 

Extremely Fine-40. This issue is rarely found in a higher 
grade which may be attributable to the fact that few, if any, 
were saved as souvenirs at the time of issue. The piece offered 
here is very well struck with most details sharp except for the 
effects of normal wear. A light toning is evident, particularly on 
the reverse. The obverse has a number of surface marks, 
which show clearly when a glass is used, and numerous tiny 
black spots peppered over the surface. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, January 23, 1883; earlier from 
the collections of William Sumner Appleton and Joseph J. 
Mick ley. 
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Very Rare 1797 15-Star Half Eagle 





435 1 797 1 5 stars on obverse. Small eagle on reverse. An attrac- 

tive EF-40, well struck and well defined, without adjustment 
marks or problems. With prominent die crack on reverse ex- 
tending from the border through the I of UNITED to the eagle. 

Extremely rare. David Akers estimates that probably fewer 
than 20 examples exist in all grades. 

From Haseltine's 69 th sale. 



Rare 1797 16-Star Half Eagle 




436 1797 16 obverse stars. Reverse with small eagle. Another 

prize specimen of this rare date. 

EF-40. Weil struck. The obverse and reverse display proof- 
like surface in areas which have escaped the effects of fric- 
tion. Light toning, especially noticeable on the reverse. 

Only 1 5 to 20 specimens are believed to exist, including a 
number which are impounded in museums and permanent col- 
lections. A superb piece. 

From Flarold P. Newlin, February 3, 1885. 




The Complete Collector's Library 
Of the Garrett Collection Sales 

The series of four Garrett Collection auction sales will forever be a part of numismatic history. We invite 
you to subscribe to the Complete Collector's Library. For $95 you receive the following: A two year 
subscription to all Bowers and Ruddy Galleries catalogues issued during the period, including softbound 
copies of the Garrett Collection catalogues and prices realized (which you can use as working copies for 
marking and annotation), valued at over $ 100 if purchased separately; PLUS The History of United States 
Coins as Illustrated by the Garrett Collection, by Q. David Bowers, the huge volume (nearly 600 pages in 
length) describing American numismatic history, the Garrett Collection, and giving many facts and figures 
(virtually a complete numismatic library in itself), a $30 value; PLUS four hardbound limited editions of the 
Garrett Collection catalogues, valued at $80 if purchased separately; for a total value of over $210! 

The cost for the Complete Collector's Library is just $95 if ordered before November 25, 1979. Your 
complete satisfaction is guaranteed. 
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Excessively Rare Early American Gold 
1 798 $5 With Small Eagle on Reverse 




437 1 798 Small eagle reverse. One of the rarest and most famous 
of all early American gold coins, the 1 798 small eagle $5 has 
attracted wide attention on each of its isolated excursions into 
the numismatic market. The existence of only seven speci- 
mens has been documented, to our knowledge. The piece 
which is offered here as Extremely Fine-40 qualifies as one of 
the best of the few known examples. Numerous striae, the 
result of the planchet adjustment process prior to minting, are 
evident on the obverse under magnification. The reverse sur- 
faces are smooth with the only defect worthy of notice being a 
small rim bump over the E of UNITED. Well struck with ex- 
cellent detail with the single exception of a small area at center 
obverse. The coin has a pleasing light yellow-gold coloring. 

The existence of seven examples including this offering have 
been traced; six of these were enumerated in Walter Breen's 
definitive Early United States Half Eagles, 1795-1838. The 
absentee is the present Garrett Collection specimen which ap- 
pears to have been overlooked for some reason. The extant 
specimens are: 

No. 1 The Ten Eyck specimen, sold by B. Max Mehl for 
$5,250, an incredible sum, in 1922. Classified as Extremely 
Fine by Walter Breen; Fine by B. Max Mehl; and About Uncir- 
culated by Stack's in 1955. Owned at one time by Col. E. H. 
R. Green, the eccentric millionaire; then by King Farouk of 
Egypt; then to Farish Baldenhofer. 

No. 2 The Raymond L. Caldwell specimen. Correspondence 
between Raymond L. Caldwell and John Work Garrett relative 
to rare half eagles can be read in Appendix II of The History of 
United States Coinage as Illustrated by the Garrett Collection. 
Illustrated in Caldwell's article in The Numismatist in 1935, 
page 212. Later in the Flanagan Collection; then in the James 



A. Stack Estate. This piece is graded Very Fine. 

No. 3 The John A. Butler specimen. Owned by John Butler, a 
Burlington, New Jersey druggist, around the turn of the cen- 
tury. The coin later passed to his son. One of the two speci- 
mens known to Adams in 1 909 when he published a study of 
this series. Grading Very Fine, it has scratches between R and I 
of AMERICA on the reverse. Later in the Earle Collection; then 
to Col. James W. Ellsworth; then to William Cutler Atwater. 

No. 4 The Davis-Graves coin. Close to Very Fine with several 
bad reverse digs and scratches according to Walter Breen, 
who considered the piece to have possibly been the same as 
the one in the Rev. Foster Ely Collection sale as Lot 17, 
November 17, 1886. Later in the Davis-Graves sale by 
Stack's; then to C. T. Weihman. 

No. 5 The George Woodside specimen. Appearing in the sale 
of the collection of Lorin G. Parmelee as Lot 758. Very Fine 
with scratched reverse. Presently in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 

No. 6 The Mehl coin. Sold by B. Max Mehl, the Fort Worth, 
Texas coin dealer, in 1924, to John H. Clapp; then to Louis 
Eliasberg, the famous Maryland numismatist. This piece is 
graded Very Fine. 

No. 7 The Mickley coin. Formerly owned by Joseph J. 
Mickley, America's pioneer numismatist. Later in the collec- 
tion of William Sumner Appleton; then to T. Harrison Garrett. 

A spectacular rarity. One of the most significant pieces in 
the Garrett Collection. 

From the Mickley and Appleton Collections, to T. Harrison 
Garrett via W. Elliot Woodward, January 18, 1883, as noted 
under No. 7 above. 
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Very Rare 1795 Heraldic Eagle $5 






I 


















(See Color Photo) 










438 1795 Heraldic eagle reverse. Obverse with regular design of 
capped bust facing to the right style. Reverse with heraldic, or 
large, eagle as regularly used beginning in 1798. Struck in 
1 798 utilizing a 1 795 obverse die on hand from earlier use; an 
expedient decision dictated partially by economic considera- 
tions for the recently established Mint was suffering serious 
difficulties at that time. Likewise, the 1797 half eagles with 
the heraldic eagle reverse are believed to have been struck in 
1798. 

The present example is a magnificent AU-50 coin with 
prooflike surfaces. A glass reveals several lintmarks on the 
obverse, notably behind the cap and under the T of LIBERTY. A 
small thread, hair or piece of lint clinging to the surface of the 



die at the time of stiking will make an impression in the coin; 
Proof issues not excepted, lintmarks are relatively common 
throughout early American coinage. Adjustment marks are 
visible at the obverse center, but are largely hidden in the hair. 
The strike is quite excellent with smooth surfaces and distinct 
borders. As noted, the fields are prooflike. The coin has a very 
pleasing aspect overall. 

It is believed that approximately three dozen specimens of 
this variety exist. This piece ranks high among the finer ex- 
amples in collectors' hands. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, January 18, 1883; earlier from 
the collections of William Sumner Appleton and Joseph J. 
Mickley. 
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1797-Over-5 Half Eagle 




(See Color Photo) 



439 1797/5 Overdate. Heraldic eagle reverse. Probably struck in 

1798. EF-40, showing the usual bagmarks and handling 
marks on the surfaces. Quite well struck and free of noticeable 
adjustment marks. 

One of the most elusive pieces in the early half eagle series. 
David Akers comments this issue "is a great rarity, but for 
some unknown reason it has not been afforded the respect 
deserved." Only about 1 2 to 1 5 specimens have been traced 
with certainty. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, January 1 8, 1 883; earlier in the 
collections of Joseph J. Mickley and William Sumner Appleton. 



1798 Large 8 Half Eagle 
With 1 3 Stars on Obverse 




440 1 798 Large 8 in date. 1 3 stars. Heraldic eagle reverse. Choice 

AU-55. Ample quotas of original mint lustre on obverse and 
reverse. Kept from being designated full Mint State only by 
light friction. David Akers notes this piece is rarer than any 
Other half eagle issue from 1 800-1807 with the exception of 
the 1806 with pointed 6. As such, a "sleeper." 

1799 Half Eagle 



441 1799 An attractive EF-40. Deep, rich golden color. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, January 18, 1883; earlier from 
the Mickley and Appleton collections. 

1800 Half Eagle 



(See Color Photo) 

442 1800 Sharply-struck AU-50 with prooflike surfaces on ob- 

verse and reverse. One of the most boldly defined we have 
seen of this type, so far as the center devices are concerned. 
Tiny spot of verdigris above the highest cloud on the reverse. A 
very pleasing specimen of this issue. 



1 802-Over- 1 Half Eagle 




(See Color Photo) 



443 1802/1 Overdate. The overdate feature has a very prominent 

1 under the last digit. Choice Extremely Fine-45. A pleasing 
example of this issue. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, January 18, 1883; earlier from 
the collections of Mickley and Appleton. 











We appreciate your participation in the Garrett Collec- 
tion sale. By participating you are becoming part of 
numismatic history. Just as the Bushnell, Parmelee, 
Stickney, Jenks, Ten Eyck, Dunham, Boyd, and other 
great collections of the past will be forever remembered 
by those who participated, the Garrett Collection will 
likely be the ultimate auction experience of your 
lifetime. 
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1803-Over-2 Half Eagle 




(See Color Photo) 




444 1 803/2 Overdate. Choice AU-55. Much original mint lustre re- 

maining on the surfaces. The rim above LIB of LIBERTY in the 
legend has a tiny flattened spot which is from striking. 
Curiously, all 1 802 and 1 803 half eagles are overdates, with 
this one being one of the boldest in the series. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, January 18, 1883; earlier in the 
collections of Joseph J. Mickley and William Sumner Appleton. 



1804 Small 8 Half Eagle 




445 1804 Small 8. With repunched 4 in date. Choice About 

Uncirculated-55 with stunning prooflike obverse and reverse 
surfaces. The beauty of this piece is further enhanced by a 
distinct cameo-like appearance; definitely one of the most 
outstanding early half eagle strikings we have ever seen. Quite 
possibly it was made for presentation purposes and carried 
briefly as a "pocket-piece." The piece is extraordinary. 

From Haseltine's 69th sale. 



1804 Half Eagle with Large 8 in Date 




446 1804 Large 8. More accurately, this would be described as 

small 8 over large 8. An oversized numeral 8 was punched into 
the die and then corrected with a "small" punch of normal 
size. EF-40 with the wear on details of the design which one 
might expect on a piece of this grade. Trifling adjustment 
marks, made at the Mint before striking, appear on the rim 
above RT of LIBERTY and also at the corresponding part of the 
reverse. 




1 805 Half Eagle 



(See Color Photo) 



447 1 805 Attractive AU-50 with generous amount of original mint 

lustre remaining. Well struck, with details well defined. 

From the Dohrmann Collection. 



1806 Pointed 6 Half Eagle 
Scarcest in Series 




448 1806 Pointed 6 in date. The 6 is pointed at the top. The ob- 

verse stars are arranged eight to the left and five to the right. 
Choice Extremely Fine-45. Much original lustre. Marked as a 
"sleeper" by David Akers, who learned by his research that 
this piece is the scarcest half eagle of the design type dated 
after 1 798. 



1806 Half Eagle 
Round Top 6 in Date 




449 1806 Round top 6 with knob at the top. Arrangement of the 

stars differs from the preceding lot: seven to left and six to 
right. Sharply-struck Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-60. There is a 
small nick below the cheek. A very attractive specimen of this 
issue. 



Be sure to send your bidsheet early. To avoid the 
possibility of delayed receipt we recommend that you 
send your bidsheet as early as possible. This also has 
another benefit: in the event of duplicate mail bids, the 
earliest bid received is given preference. 
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1807 Heraldic Eagle $5 




450 1 807 Old style with capped bust facing to the right on obverse 

and heraldic eagle on reverse. AU-50 with a tiny area of irides- 
cent toning below the B of LIBERTY; otherwise lustrous. Some 
microscopic mint adjustment marks on the obverse can be 
seen with the aid of a glass. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, February 28, 1883; earlier from 
Taylor. 



New Style 1807 Half Eagle 





451 1807 New style with capped draped bust facing to the left as 

used 1 807-1 81 2. AU-50. A sharp specimen of the first year 
of this type. 



1808 Half Eagle 





Color Photo) 

452 1808 Design style as preceding. AU-50. Much original lustre 

remaining, especially on the reverse. A pleasant example. 

From the collection of Dr. Edward Maris. 



Superb Uncirculated 1809-Over-8 Half Eagle 




453 1809/8 Overdate. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-65. A 

superb specimen of this issue. 

From Harold P. Newlin, October 31, 1884. At the time 
Harold P. Newlin, a Philadelphia attorney and numismatic con- 
noisseur, engaged with T. Harrison Garrett in an extensive cor- 
respondence, which for the most part has been reproduced in 
The History of United States Coinage as Illustrated by the Gar- 
rett Collection. He developed a close relationship with Garrett 



and furnished many of the top grade pieces for the Garrett 
cabinet from his personal collection through private sale. 



1810 Small Date, Tall 5 Half Eagle 




454 1810 Small date, with tall 5 in the denomination. This variety 

was described by David Akers as very underrated and several 
times rarer than the 1810 large date, large 5 variety. 

Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-63. Sharply struck and well de- 
fined in all parts. An outstanding example of this variety. 

From the Dohrmann Collection. 



1810 Large Date, Large 5 Half Eagle 




455 1810 Large date and large 5 in the denomination. A pleasing 

Choice EF-45 which has some surface marks but not more 
than can be expected on a piece of this grade. Also, it has been 
lightly cleaned, possibly as long ago as the last century. 

From Haseltine's 69th sale. 



1811 Half Eagle with Tall 5 Denomination 




456 1811 Tall 5. Sometimes called the large 5, it is scarcer than 

the small 5 issue of the same date. Brilliant Uncirculated, 
MS-63. Virtually full original mint lustre on obverse and 
reverse. Handling and bagmarks are mostly noticeable on the 
higher areas of the design. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, February 28, 1883; earlier from 
Taylor. 



The history of the half eagle denomination is dis- 
cussed beginning on page 279 of The History of United 
States Coinage as Illustrated by the Garrett Collection, 
by Q. David Bowers. This volume illustrates and 
describes various design types and varieties throughout 
American coinage. 
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Choice Uncirculated 1812 Half Eagle 




458 1813 New style with capped bust to left. Large diameter plan- 

chet with stars completely encircling the head, stopping on 
either side of the date below. This new style continued until 
mid-year 1 829, when a smaller diameter planchet was substi- 
tuted, although with the same basic motif. 

Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-65, or better. A superb 
specimen. We have never seen a more outstanding specimen. 
This piece should cause some excitement among the condi- 
tion-conscious collector. 



457 1812 Choice Brilliant Uncircuiated, MS-65. Last year of the 

capped draped bust to left style, with stars to left and right of 
the head. An appealing example; especially lustrous. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, February 28, 1880; earlier from 
Ta ylor. 



Superb Uncirculated 1813 Half Eagle 





1814-Over-3 Half Eagle 





459 1814/3 Overdate. Choice AU-55, with a generous amount of 

original mint lustre. Scarce, particularly in higher grades. 

From Sampson's sale, February 16-17, 1882. 
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Famous 1815 Half Eagle 



m 






(See Color Photo) 






'm 



|460 1815 One of the most famous early American gold coins, the 
1815 half eagle was considered in the 1 9th century to be the 
rarest and most desirable half eagle. Today this distinction 
belongs to the 1 822, which has received additional publicity 
since the turn of the century; the rarity of the 1822 was 
relatively unappreciated by T. Harrison Garrett and his contem- 
poraries in coin collecting. The 1815 nevertheless remains 
close to the top of the list in significance and desirability. 
Referring to David Akers we find he sums up the situation this 
way: "A few other coins, even of this type, may be more rare, 
but with the exception of the 1 822 half eagle, it is unlikely that 
any other United States gold coin is more desirable." This 
variety has enjoyed a venerated position in the pantheon of 
American numismatics. The appearance of a specimen on the 
market was greeted with a combination of delight, reverence 
and awe. 

The piece offered here is Choice About Uncirculated-55 or 
perhaps even finer. Walter Breen has attributed it as full "Un- 
circulated." The piece has virtually full mint frost on both 
obverse and reverse; exceedingly well struck; sharp and 
desirable in all aspects. Almost microscopic traces of friction, 
which may have been caused by coin-to-coin contact during 
the minting process rather than circulation, prevent this piece 
from qualifying as full Mint State, in our opinion. The Garretts 
considered it to be the finest known example and it certainly 
mounts a strong challenge to the other top grade pieces. 

Walter Breen lists 1 2 pieces of which he has knowledge and 
notes the rumor of a thirteenth piece, however this last piece 
is reported to be well worn. The 1 2 are as follows: 

1 . The Smithsonian Institution coin, acquired for the Mint 
Cabinet at auction on December 4, 1885. Uncirculated. Dur- 
ing the 1880s the Mint Cabinet participated in various public 
auction sales in order to augment its holdings. The results of 
these forays into the public market were reported in then- 
current issues of the American Journal of Numismatics. 

2. The Swedish Mint Museum coin, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Formerly owned by the Swedish king. 

3. The Garrett Collection coin (offered here). Acquired from 
Harold P. Newlin, October 31,1884, earlier the property of W. 
Elliot Woodward. The 1815 half eagle is mentioned periodic- 



ally throughout the correspondence as quoted in The History of 
United States Coinage as Illustrated by the Garrett Collection. 

4. The Mitchelson coin. From the J. C. Mitchelson Estate, 
now in the Hartford State Library in Connecticut. 

5. The Eliasberg Coin. Purchased by Louis Eliasberg of 
Baltimore, Maryland, as part of the John H. Clapp Collection 
which he acquired nearly intact. Following the acquisition of 
this piece, it was Eliasberg's ambition to obtain one each of 
every United States date and mintmark variety. 

6. The Col. E. H. R. Green coin. Later in the collection of King 
Farouk of Egypt, still later appearing in the Farish Baldenhofer 
sale. 

7. The Amon Carter coin. In the collection of Amon Carter, 
Jr. of Fort Worth, Texas. Earlier pedigree is not known for cer- 
tain. Walter Breen speculates it may have been an Eliasberg 
duplicate; earlier from the Clapp Collection; earlier from the 
Parmelee holding; earlier from Col. Mendes I. Cohen. 

8. The Atwater coin. Earlier owned by B. Max Mehl; H. 0. 
Granberg; William H. Woodin; Col. James W. Ellsworth; Waldo 
C. Newcomer. 

9. The Walton coin. From the George Walton Estate. Earlier 
from the Clifford Smith Collection; earlier in the Davis-Graves 
sale by Stack's. 

1 0. The Virgil Brand Collection specimen. Present location is 
not known. 

1 1. The James Ten Eyck Collection coin. Sold by B. Max 
Mehl in 1 922. Later location not traced by Walter Breen, who 
speculates it may have been the Bell Collection coin sold in 
1944. 

1 2. The Clinton Hester Collection coin. Earlier in the "Mem- 
orable" Collection sold by Abner Kreisberg and Abe Kosoff. 

13. A specimen known to Walter Breen only by rumor. 
Allegedly in well-worn condition. 

An American numismatic landmark. One of the most impor- 
tant pieces in the Garrett Collection sale. 

From Harold P. Newlin, October 21, 1884; earlier from W. 
Elliot Woodward, as noted. 
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Uncirculated 




461 1818 With STATESOF rather closely spaced between the 

words and appearing, albeit fancifully, as a single word. In ac- 
tuality, the space between the S and 0 is greater than the 
average between the other letters, but the words are indeed 
close. 



1818 Half Eagle 




Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-63, very close to the Choice Un- 
circulated category. A deep, sharp strike. Full mint lustre. Deep 
yellow toning, particularly on the reverse. 

From a Sampson sale, February 16-17, 1882. 



Extremely Rare 

Choice Uncirculated 1819 Half Eagle 




462 1819 With 5D on reverse over 50. An interesting diecutting 

blunder. The engraver may have been daydreaming and, think- 
ing he was working on a half dollar die, punched the 0 by mis- 
take. The error was recognized after the 50 was cut and the 
erroneous second digit was overpunched with the correct D. 

Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-65. Partial prooflike sur- 
faces on obverse and reverse. Sharply struck. A gem specimen 
of this great rarity. Walter Breen was able to trace just five 
coins, not including the present specimen. Only one of these, 
an example from the D. S. Wilson Collection sale of 1907 
(later owned by William H. Woodin, F. C. Boyd, and Samuel 
Wolfson) was designated by Walter Breen as Uncirculated. 
The others were graded Extremely Fine, Very Fine, Extremely 
Fine and Very Fine, in that order. 



The 1819 with error reverse is an extreme rarity. While pos- 
sibly just six specimens are known to exist (of which the pre- 
sent coin is tied for finest known), the date 1819 itself is one 
of the rarest in the half eagle series, irrespective of die varieties 
within the date. David Akers estimates a total of only 1 5 to 1 8 
specimens are known, with the majority being in lower grades. 

Exceedingly rare. One of the foremost prizes from the Gar- 
rett Collection. 

Acquired by T. Harrison Garrett from W. Elliot Woodward, 
January 23, 1883; earlier from the collections of Joseph J. 
Mick ley and William Sumner Appleton. Mickley, who began his 
collecting endeavors around the year 1816, was the most 
famous numismatist of the mid- 1 9th century. 
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Rare 1820 Half Eagle 




463 1820 Square base 2. Small letters on reverse. Choice AU-55 

with prooflike surfaces. Extremely well struck, with needle- 
sharp details. Much original mint lustre remains. A superb spe- 
cimen of this elusive issue. 

From the Dohrmann Collection. 



Very Rare 1823 Half Eagle 




465 1823 Another major rarity from the "rarest of the rare" era of 

half eagle emissions. The present example is a lovely AU-50 
piece, with ample mint lustre. It is well struck and desirable in 
every respect. 

From George W. Cogan, March 23, 1882. 



Very Rare 1821 Half Eagle 




464 1821 One of the rare issues of the 1 820s. While Mint records 

show a mintage of 34,641 , nearly all of the pieces went to the 
melting pot. It is believed only about two dozen or so examples 
survive today, thus making it one of the great rarities among 
early American gold coins. 

The present example is AU-50. Traces of light cleaning long 
ago, probably In the last century. To mention this is close to 



nit-picking as it does not noticeably detract from the coin. 
Probably 1 9 out of 20 observers, excepting the most sea- 
soned, would not be aware of it. 

A sharply struck, beautiful and desirable specimen of this 
major rarity. 

From the Dohrmann Collection. 



Superb Uncirculated 1 824 Half Eagle 




466 1824 Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-65. Sharply struck; 

well centered; possesses a deep coruscating mint frost on 
obverse and reverse. A superb, magnificent, and in every 
respect remarkable example of this, one of the great rarities in 



the half eagle series. 

An item for the connoisseur. If a finer 1 824 half eagle exists 
we have not seen it. 

From George W. Cogan, March 23, 1882. 
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Extremely Rare 1 825-Over- 1 Half Eagle 




(See Color Photo) 




467 1825/1 Overdate. This year exists only in overdate form: 

1825/1 and 1825/4. 

This example is Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-60. Only about 



three dozen specimens are known to exist in all grades. 
Another item of special interest to the gold specialist. 

From William Hesslein, November 25, 1919. 



Uncirculated 1826 Half Eagle 




468 1826 Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-60, with nearly full prooflike stripes. Doubtless one of the finest known examples of this 

surface on obverse and reverse. Quite possibly a Specimen rarity. A magnificent coin in all respects. Only two or three 

striking, as the prooflike surface also exists within the shield dozen specimens are believed to exist in any grade. 

From William Hesslein, November 25, 1919. 



Choice Uncirculated 1827 Half Eagle 




(See Color Photo) 



469 1827 Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-65. Suggestions of 

prooflike surface on obverse and reverse. Extremely well 
struck with needle-sharp details in all areas. A splendid exam- 



ple of this prime rarity. Somewhat fewer than two dozen are 
known to exist in all grades. 

From William Hesslein, November 25, 1919. 
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Very Rare 1828 Half Eagle 












(See Color Photo) 



|470 1 828 A prime rarity in the half eagle series. Only a dozen or so 
are known to exist in all grades. As such, this is one of the 
rarest and most desired of all early American gold coins. 

AU-50, some very slight weakness at the high points of the 
obverse and on the left of the eagle's wing on the reverse, as 
always observed on this variety. (Note: Unless noted other- 
wise, throughout the catalogue we have referred to the eagle's 



left wing as the wing to the observer's left and likewise the 
right wing as being on the observer's right; whereas, from the 
eagle's standpoint this is backwards as his left wing is on the 
observer's right and vice-versa.) 

A beautiful coin with a generous quotient of original mint 
lustre. A prime opportunity to acquire one of the greatest 
rarities among early American gold coinage. 



From William Hesslein, November 25, 1919. 
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Famous 1829 Large Planchet Half Eagle 





(See Color Photo) 





|471 1829 Large Planchet. Large diameter style as used from 
1813-1829. Also called large date. 

Walter Breen traces the existence of only five examples, to 
which we can add the present coin, making a total of just six 
specimens known to exist. David Akers ventures to estimate 
the known specimens at seven to eight. 

This is the third rarest variety of its design type, surpassed 
only by the 1 822 and the 1 825/4 overdate. Often a period of 
many years will elapse between public appearance of one of 
these pieces. 

The presently offered coin is Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, 
MS-65 with a nearly fully prooflike surface. Quite possibly this 
piece was struck as a Proof; it is definitely a special striking, 
perhaps a presentation piece. 

A superlative piece of numismatic Americana. One of the 



foremost rarities from the Garrett holdings. 

The known specimens, per Walter Breen's listing, with the 
addition of the present coin are: 

1 . The Parmelee coin. From the Lorin G. Parmelee Collection 
sold in 1 890; then to Byron Reed; presently In the Omaha City 
Library. 

2. The Harlan P. Smith coin. Later In the John H. Clapp Col- 
lection; presently in the Louis Ellasberg Collection. 

3. The Col. Green coin. Apparently this was earlier in the 
Waldo Newcomer Collection. Later it went to the King Farouk 
Collection; then the collection of Dr. Clifford Smith. 

4. The William C. Atwater coin. Sold by B. Max Mehl. 

5. The Edwin Shapiro coin. Believed to have been discovered 
in Europe. Sold at the 1 964 ANA Convention sale. 

6. The Garrett Collection coin, offered herein. 
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Extremely Rare 

1829 Small Planchet Half Eagle 



;F" 






(See Color Photo) 









472 1829 Small planchet. Also called the small date variety. New 
style with capped head to left as before but reduced diameter, 
the format carried from this point through 1834. 

The present specimen is Choice AU-55 with both obverse 
and reverse displaying nearly full mint lustre. The piece is fully 
equal to certain pieces which have been described as full Mint 
State. A superb piece in every respect. 

Walter Breen's efforts located six examples of this variety in 
existence. We may now add the present piece to this list. Two 
of these are impounded, one in the Smithsonian Institution and 



another in the Omaha City Library. 

The 1829 small planchet is rarer than the famous 1815. 
The elusive charm of these 1829 issues, both large planchet 
and small planchet varieties, has been emphasized in recent 
years with the publication of the Akers reference on the sub- 
ject and with the offering of examples by Paramount Interna- 
tional Coin Corporation. 

An opportunity to acquire one of the greatest American gold 
rarities. 

From Harold P. NewHn, October 31 , 1884. 
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Important 1830 Small 5D. Half Eagle 




473 1830 Small 5D. MS-63, Brilliant Uncirculated, with full proof- 

like surfaces. Some scattered friction, undoubtedly from 
coin-to-coin contact in bags, for pieces of this type did not ac- 
tively circulate. The prooflike surface is full on obverse and 
reverse, including within the shield on the reverse. There is a 



good possibility this may have actually been struck from Proof 
dies as a presentation piece. Of the several dozen known ex- 
amples of this variety, most are Extremely Fine to About Uncir- 
culated grade. The present example Is outstanding. 

From the Dohrmann Collection. 



474 



Very Rare 1831 Half Eagle 




1831 Small 5D. Extremely rare: fewer than two dozen ex- 
amples believed to exist. The present coin is an attractive 




AU-50 with prooflike surface visible in some areas. A sharply 
struck and very attractive example of this issue. 



From Harold P. Newlin, April 28, 1883. 



475 



1832 13’Star Half Eagle 




1832 With 13 obverse stars. One of two major varieties 
minted this year. About two dozen examples are known to ex- 
ist in all grades. The present coin is a Choice AU-55 example. 

Provenance is not known; 
the late 1 9th century. 




A minute rim bump on the reverse near the eagle's left wing is 
mentioned for the sake of thoroughness, but it is hardly 
noticeable. 



obtained by T. Harrison Garrett in 



Very Rare 1833 Half Eagle 




476 1833 Choice AU-55. Date numerals are small size, although 

the size distinction is not usually made in cataloguing this par- 
ticular date. Traces of prooflike surface in areas, though 
definitely issued as a business strike. The "wear" evident on 
this and other half eagles of the period is probably due to 
coln-to-coln contact while in storage. These pieces did not ac- 



tually circulate in the channels of commerce. 

Another opportunity to add a rare date which would be 
significant to any collection which aspires to be complete. 

From W. Elliot Woodward's 27th sale. 
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Superb With Motto 
1834 Crosslet 4 Half Eagle 




477 1834 With motto on reverse. Crosslet 4 in date. Last of the 

early style half eagles minted before the weight change of 
August 1834. One of the rarest issues of the 1820-1834 

period. 




(See Color Photo) 



The present example is a superb Brilliant Uncirculated, 
MS-63 which exhibits minimal bagmarks. The obverse and 
reverse display considerable prooflike surface. Rated as one of 
the finest known examples. 



From Haseltine's 69 th sale. 




Outstanding 1 834 No Motto Half Eagle 




478 1834 Without motto. Plain 4 in date. New style of reduced 

weight as provided for in the Act of June 28, 1834, which 
was adopted on August 1 of the same year. Previously the 
weight of the half eagle and other issues was such that the 
gold content exceeded the face value by a small margin, result- 
ing in the exportation or melting of nearly all the coins minted 
to make a profit. After August 1 , 1 834, half eagles again 
began to circulate. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, 
Taylor. 



This piece is MS-63 Brilliant Uncirculated. Sharply struck 
and well defined with some minor friction in the field which 
prevents this piece from qualifying as a higher grade. Both 
obverse and reverse have nearly full prooflike surfaces, 
however this piece was probably not struck as a presentation 
piece or as a Proof, but, rather, as a business strike using 
polished dies. An outstanding example of the so-called Classic 
Head style. 

February 28, 1883; earlier from 



Scarce 1838-D Half Eagle 




479 1838-D Classic head style. First half eagle issued at the 

Dahlonega Mint. Mintmark on obverse above date. 

Choice Extremely Fine-45. Sharply struck and well defined 
with golden orange toning in areas. An attractive example of 
this elusive issue. 

From the Wilharm Collection. 



Outstanding 1839-C Half Eagle 




480 1 839-C Coronet style by Christian Gobrecht; the obverse con- 

figuration used from 1839-1908. First Charlotte Mint emis- 
sion of the half eagle with the mintmark located on the ob- 
verse, used only this year. Later issues located the mintmark 
on the reverse below the eagle. 

Choice About Uncirculated-55 with nearly full lustre on 
obverse and reverse. Exceedingly sharply struck for this issue. 
One of the finest known 1 839-C half eagles. Truly a magnifi- 
cent coin. 
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Sharp 1839-D Half Eagle 




481 



1839-D Choice Extremely Fine-45. With nearly full lustre on ly sharp strike. Mintmark on the obverse. This is an outstan- 

obverse and a generous quotient on the reverse also. Extreme- ding example of this early Dahlonega issue. 

From Thomas L. Elder, November 18, 1920. 



Choice Proof 1860 Half Eagle 




482 1860 Choice Brilliant Proof. Although the published mintage 

figures indicate only 62 were struck, it is the opinion of most 
who are knowledgeable on the subject that many of this num- 
ber, perhaps two-thirds, went into the melting pot. Walter 
Breen could definitely trace the existence of just seven pieces. 

The piece offered here is one of the finest known examples. 
A glass reveals a few stray lintmarks. An area around the eagle 
on the reverse Is not as brilliant as the rest of the field, a situa- 




tion which was caused by the demand for metal to fill the 
design of the obverse die during striking. This is also the reason 
for the graininess in the left and right obverse field of the $3 
gold piece, as was discussed earlier in this catalogue. 

An exceedingly important opportunity for the gold specialist. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, September 5, 1 883; earlier from 
the Ely Collection. 



Important Proof 1865 Half Eagle 




483 1865 Choice Brilliant Proof. A splendid specimen of this ex- 

ceedingly rare issue. According to Mint records only 25 Proofs 
were struck. Of that number fewer than 1 0 have been 
traceable. 

Only 1 ,270 business strikes were issued of this date, which 
contributes to the 1 865 date being considered a major rarity in 



any grade and thus placing greater demand and forcing higher 
prices for the Proof pieces. The specialist will recognize the 
present 1865 offering in Choice Brilliant Proof as one of the 
finest of the few known examples. The "rarest of the rare," so 
to speak, and an opportunity that an ambitious collector can- 
not afford to pass up, as there is no way of knowing how long 
it will be before another chance presents Itself. 



Exceedingly Rare 
Proof 1866 Half Eagle 




484 1866 Choice Brilliant Proof. The first year of issue with IN 

GOD WE TRUST motto on reverse. A superb piece; certainly 
no finer example could exist. 

Mint records indicate that 30 Proofs were struck; however, 
very few, approximately half, of this number were actually 



released. Fewer than 1 0 can be traced with certainty today. It 
Is difficult to sufficiently emphasize the rarity and importance 
of this piece, and its appeal to the specialist is hard to rate. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, September 5, 1 883; earlier from 
the Ely Collection. 
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Exceedingly Rare 1873 Proof Half Eagle 




485 1873 Closed 3 in date. Choice Brilliant Proof. A superb speci- 

men of this rare issue. 25 Proofs were minted according to the 
statistics released by the Mint, but as usual only a part of these 
actually reached the hands of collectors. Walter Breen traced 
just 9 examples for which he could be certain of his facts. Four 
of these are impounded in permanent collections. Of the 
available five, it seems a reasonable certainty that none could 
be finer than the one offered here. This coin was one of the 
gold Proofs purchased by T. Harrison Garrett from W. Elliot 




(See Color Photo) 



Woodward. Woodward acquired it from Foster Ely, of Elyria, 
Ohio, who presumably obtained it directly from the Philadel- 
phia Mint. This transaction is detailed in the correspondence 
between these men in Appendix I of The History of United 
States Coinage as Illustrated by the Garrett Collection. A very 
important opportunity for the specialist. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, September 5, 1883; earlier from 
the Ely Collection, as noted. 



Very Important 1874 Proof Half Eagle 




486 1874 Choice Brilliant Proof. Mint records indicate just 20 

specimens were struck. As low a mintage as this is, probably 
even fewer were distributed. David Akers notes "Proofs are 
extremely rare, seemingly more so than others with com- 
parable mintages . . ." Walter Breen notes the issue is 
"almost a forgotten rarity" and was able to locate no recent 
auction sale records when he was researching his Proof coin 
book, which was issued in 1977. David Akers was able to 
locate auction records for four specimens; however, some of 




these may be duplicate sales on the same piece: the Bell 
specimen sold in 1 944; the Atwater Collection coin sold in 
1 946; the King Farouk coin sold in 1 954; and a specimen sold 
by Stack's in 1 978. 

A superb specimen of one of the greatest of all half eagle 
rarities in this condition. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, September 5, 1883; earlier from 
the Ely Collection. 



Unique Gem Uncirculated 
1876-S Half Eagle 




487 1876-S Prooflike Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-65. 4,000 ex- 

amples of the half eagle were minted at San Francisco this 
year, which makes it scarce in its own right. In this instance it 
happened that all specimens were released into circulation and 
received extensive use. This specimen is the single exception. 
Walter Breen comments that this piece is "apparently un- 
known above Very Fine" grade and reinforces this opinion 
with the fact that even the F. C. C. Boyd specimen, as part of 
one of the finest collections ever formed, was well-worn. 
David Akers, who included the Garrett Collection in his survey 
(it is apparent Walter Breen examined only a portion of the Gar- 
rett Collection but not all of it by far; certainly not the 1 876-S) 
uses the present Garrett coin in illustration on page 236 of his 
United States Gold Coins, An Analysis of Auction Records, 
Volume IV, and notes "there is one gem Uncirculated example 



in the Johns Hopkins University Collection . . . and I have seen 
one other at the AU level .... Most known specimens are 
well-worn, grading Very Fine or less, and I consider this to be 
one of the rarest and most underrated half eagles in any 
condition." 

Whatever price this example brings will be a tribute to the 
scholarship of Walter Breen, David Akers and the others who 
have studied the relative rarity of coins in recent years. A 
decade ago, the rarity of the 1876-S half eagle was largely 
unappreciated. A glance at the Guide Book of United States 
Coins, 1 969 edition, shows an Uncirculated 1 876-S valued at 
$275, making it by comparison one of the least expensive 
issues of its era! 

From Haseltine's 69 th sale. 
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Extremely Rare 1877 Proof Half Eagle 




488 1877 Choice Brilliant Proof. One of 20 specimens reported 

coined that year, and one of probably fewer than 10 in ex- 
istence today. In 1978 Walter Breen stated he could not find 
any auction records recent enough to be meaningful, and 
David Akers wonders whether even half the original mintage 




still survives. 

There has always been a special aura associated with 1 877 
Proof coins, and here we offer one of the rarest issues of that 
genre. 



Very Rare 1879 Proof Half Eagle 





489 1879 Choice Brilliant Proof. A total mintage of 30 pieces is 

recorded; however, Walter Breen was able to trace fewer than 
nine examples in existence today. During the 1870s and 
1 880s relatively few of the active numismatists placed em- 
phasis on current issues. Most were concerned with foreign 
crowns, ancient issues, or such classic United States issues as 
colonials, early half cents and large cents and other areas with 
a traditional flavor. Currently issued pattern coins excited col- 
lector interest and provided the subject for endless commen- 
tary in The American Journal of Numismatics and Edouard 
Frossard's private journal Numisma. There was virtually no at- 



tention paid to mintmark varieties. Collectors were totally un- 
concerned, for example, whether or not twenty-cent pieces 
were made at Carson City in 1 876, and not much more atten- 
tion was given current date sets. This was especially so for 
large denomination issues. At the period under discussion 
here, 1879, the face value of an 1879 Proof half eagle 
represented more than a week's wages for the average worker 
and was totally out of reach as a collectible for the "common 
man." 

Purchased by T. Harrison Garrett directly from the Phila- 
delphia Mint, September 4, 1879. 



Rare 1880 Half Eagle 




490 1880 Choice Brilliant Proof. Although Mint records indicate a 

mintage of 36, this figure is either erroneous or most of the 
pieces were withheld from distribution. Walter Breen poses the 
question "Do as many as 9 survive?" and David Akers ob- 
serves that "Proofs are very rare, more so than any of the 
dates that follow. They have also appeared at auction less 
often than dates after 1 859, except for the extremely rare and 
underrated 1861, 1 870, 1871 and 1 874." Prior to Rarcoa's 
sale of the Kaufman specimen in 1 978, no Proof had appeared 
at public auction sale for over two decades! 

The Mint figures for Proof mintages during the late 1 9th cen- 
tury have proved to be very misleading. R. W. Julian, David 
Akers, Walter Breen and others have gone beyond the pub- 
lished Proof figures to determine the number known in many 
instances, but the Proof figures remain a mystery. Why, for ex- 
ample, were 1 1 2 Proof quarter eagles made in 1 860? There 
was not even remotely near that number of Proof gold spe- 
cialists collecting in America at that time. We estimate the 
total fraternity of numismatists, who would have been serious- 
ly interested in assembling gold Proof sets, did not exceed half 
a dozen. The enthusiastic comments concerning the rarity of 
these issues, written by those who offered them to the public 



(See Color Photo) 

during the 1880s, indicate the Chapman brothers. Wood- 
ward, Cogan and the other professionals of the day considered 
them extremely rare. Toward the end of the 1 9th century, in- 
terest in Proof gold coins increased sufficiently to escalate the 
numbers minted. Again the figures are apt to be misleading, for 
even during later years it is doubtful that all were distributed. 
When Matte Proof coins and their variations, greatly admired 
by collectors today, were first introduced by means of the 
Pratt and St.-Gaudens coinages, interest fell precipitously. It is 
doubtful whether even a third of the reported Matte Proof 
mintages exist today. Here again, enigmas surface. For exam- 
ple, the Mint reports that 682 Proof quarter eagles were 
minted in 1910. Walter Breen notes this issue as "much 
scarcer" than 1 908 despite the fact that Mint reports for the 
1908 are only about a third of the 1910 mintage figure. The 
point of this commentary is to emphasize the need to research 
further than the published figures before deciding the rarity of 
any given date or issue. The rarity of many of the Garrett Col- 
lection Proof coins is therefore much greater than it would 
appear. 

Purchased by T. Harrison Garrett from the Philadelphia Mint, 
February 10, 1880. 
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Rare 1891 Proof Half Eagle 



Color Photo) 

49 1 1 89 1 Choice Brilliant Proof. One of 53 pieces reported minted. 

Extremely rare and seldom offered according to Walter Breen. 
While the number of extant specimens is not known with cer- 
tainty, it is probably on the order of two dozen or so. 




the few cases for which this is not true, they came from a col- 
lector who had obtained his specimen in this manner. Current 
economic and collecting propensities preclude the possibility 
that this seemingly unlimited number of rare and choice 
specimens, afforded by the Garrett Collection auction, will 
ever recur in the future. 



Rare 1 907 Proof Half Eagle 





Elusive 1892 Half Eagle 




492 1 892 Choice Brilliant Proof. Lightly struck on the hair curls, as 

usual for this issue. Ninety-two specimens were reported 
struck, of which perhaps two dozen survive. Only very seldom 
does an example appear for sale. 



Choice Proof 1901 Half Eagle 





493 1901 Choice Brilliant Proof. Although I 40 Proofs were sup- 

posedly Issued this year, only a relatively small number have 
ever appeared at auction. Much, much rarer than the mintage 
indicates. Walter Breen's comment is pertinent: "Rarer than 
the mintage figure suggests; no auction records recent enough 
to give a fair idea of value." 



Rare 1902 Proof Half Eagle 




494 1902 Choice Brilliant Proof. According to the published Mint 

report, 1 62 pieces were produced, but probably far, far fewer 
found distribution outside the Mint. Our estimate is about two 
dozen pieces exist today. Walter Breen was unable to locate 
any recent auction records for unimpaired Proofs such as this. 
As noted in many instances, and inferred in other instances in 
this catalogue. Proof gold coins of the early years are sharply 
underrated. The Garrett Collection presents an unprecedented 
occasion for acquiring pristine examples which have not 
passed through dozens of hands over the years, but were in- 
stead obtained directly from the Mint in most instances, and in 



495 1907 Choice Brilliant Proof. A superb specimen of this issue. 

Mint records indicate a mintage of 92 Proofs. Probably about 
half that number reached the hands of collectors. David Akers 
notes that 1 907 is seen less frequently than any other 20th- 
century Proof half eagle of the Liberty head type. Again, an im- 
portant opportunity. 



Rare 1 908 Matte Proof Half Eagle 








(See Color Photo) 



496 1908 Choice Matte Proof. Reported coinage of 1 67 pieces. In 

this instance, probably an inordinately high number were 
dispersed, for this represented the first year of issue of the in- 
novative incuse design by Bela Lyon Pratt, and the piece had a 
very high curiosity value. Following the initial distribution, 
many of them were "spent" as collectors vociferously ob- 
jected to the Matte Proof finish, feeling that a Proof should be 
"brilliant" and "mirrorlike" rather than dull. The Matte Proof 
format was first introduced by the Paris Mint. It was supposed 
to display the relief features of a coin or medal in greater con- 
trast, rendering it more "artistic." Collectors, however, felt 
cheated, and rejected these pieces. Matte Proof mintage 
declined over the years, resulting in very small quantities of 
Matte Proof production in the final years of the experiment, 
1914-1915. The Mint was unsuccessful in distributing even 
these reduced mintages. Finally the leftovers were either 
melted or sold in bulk (for instance. Matte Proof cents were 
sold to Flenry Chapman, who in turn sold quantities to William 
Pukall, of New Jersey, who still had large numbers of them in 
the early 1950s, which he sold to the present cataloguer). 

Today Matte Proofs are recognized as classic examples of 
numismatic Americana. Auction records for Matte Proofs have 
risen dramatically and are much higher in many instances than 
their Brilliant Proof counterparts of a few years earlier. The rari- 
ty of most Matte Proof issues is hard to overemphasize. The 
Garrett Collection Matte Proof coins were obtained directly 
from the Philadelphia Mint through the agency of Henry Chap- 
man. The solitary exception to this is the 1909 which is 
discussed in the next lot. 

Obtained by Robert Garrett, through Henry Chapman, 
November 16,1 908; Chapman purchased it directly from the 
Philadelphia Mint. 
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Rare 1909 Matte Proof Half Eagle 




497 1909 Choice Matte Proof. One of a reported mintage of 78 

pieces. Robert Garrett neglected to order one of these issues in 
sufficient time to receive it directly from the Mint, so he com- 
missioned Henry Chapman to locate one in the numismatic 
market. This proved very difficult in spite of his efforts through 
advertisements and solicitations. This is a significant comment 
on the rarity of this set during its own time. Finally in 1 9 1 3 one 




came to light! Although 78 pieces were reported to have been 
struck, it is highly doubtful if more than two dozen survive to- 
day and this may very well be a generous estimate. 

The finish on the 1 909 and 1910 Matte Proofs has a satiny 
appearance and is somewhat brighter than that of earlier 
issues. It is often characterized as a Roman finish. 



From Henry Chapman, January 23, 1913. 



Rare 1910 Matte Proof Half Eagle 




498 1910 Choice Matte Proof, with the Roman finish as used for 

this year. 

A figure of 250 pieces reported by the Mint, but this number 
cannot possibly be even remotely related to the number 
distributed. David Akers notes, for example. Proofs dated 




1910 are just as rare as Proofs of 1909; a mintage of 250 
pieces versus a mintage of 78 pieces! 

From Henry Chapman, December 10, 1910; purchased by 
Chapman directly from the Mint at the request of Robert 
Garrett. 



Rare 1911 Matte Proof Half Eagle 




499 1911 Choice Matte Proof. One of a reported mintage of 1 39 

pieces, of which perhaps two dozen (if indeed that many) still 
survive. A splendid example. 



From Henry Chapman, December 15, 1911; purchased by 
Chapman directly from the Mint at the request of Robert 
Garrett. 



Rare 1912 Matte Proof Half Eagle 




500 1912 Choice Matte Proof. With a reported mintage of 144 

pieces, this piece is one of the remaining two dozen or so ex- 
amples known today. The phrase ''extremely rare" in this 
catalogue could tend to lose its significance through repetition; 
however, it is repeatedly appropriate. Any individual Proof half 




eagle from this listing would be a major attraction on its own in 
any auction sale. 

From Henry Chapman, May 7, 1912; purchased from the 
Mint at the request of Robert Garrett. 
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Rare 1913 Matte Proof Half Eagle 




501 1913 Choice Matte Proof. Although 99 specimens were 

reported to have been minted, this piece is one of fewer than 
two dozen in existence today. Walter Breen could not locate 




any recent auction records when he compiled his monumental 
reference on Proof issues. Another piece for which it is virtual- 
ly impossible to overemphasize the rarity. 



From Henry Chapman, January 23, 1913; purchased direct- 
ly from the Mint at the request of Robert Garrett. 



Rare 1914 Proof Half Eagle 




502 1914 Choice Matte Proof. A mintage of 1 25 pieces. Probably 

fewer than 20 pieces survived into the present. Exceedingly 
rare; seldom offered for sale. Added to the rarity of the Matte 
Proof half eagles offered here is the fact that they are absolute- 
ly pristine. Together this makes them positively irresistible. 
Unlike many of their brethren, these pieces have not been 




cleaned or tampered with in any fashion. They have been lov- 
ingly cossetted in the privately held collection of an ultimate 
connoisseur, almost from the very day they left the Mint. 

From Henry Chapman, September 30, 1914; purchased 
directly from the Mint at the request of Robert Garrett. 



Very Rare 1915 Matte Proof Half Eagle 




503 1915 Choice Matte Proof. Although 75 Proof pieces were 

reported of this issue, this piece is one of approximately only a 
dozen known today. David Akers notes ''Proofs are very 
rare, arguably the rarest of this design," and according to the 
research efforts of Walter Breen, "no recent auction records 
are known; extremely rare, few survive. Many rumored to 




have been melted in 1 91 6-1 91 7." A rare, prize possession for 
the successful purchaser of this lot. The competition should be 
fierce, as the question in everyone's mind has to be: "Will I 
ever again have the chance to buy a Matte Proof 1915 half 
eagle from an original collection where it was placed im- 
mediately after it was obtained from the Mint?" 



From Henry Chapman, November 4, 1915; purchased 
directly from the Mint on instructions from Robert Garrett. 
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The Coinage of Templeton Reid 



Templeton Reid's private Georgia Mint operated for only three 
months. Coinage was effected during part of July, all of August and 
September, and part of October in 1830. Many of his coins were 
subsequently melted by the United States Mint, accounting in part for 
their extreme rarity today. Dexter C. Seymour, who studied the 
series in depth and published several monographs on the results of his 
research on the Reid coinage, has suggested there was a total pro- 
duction of about 1,600 coins. This limited figure comprises approx- 
imately 1,000 quarter eagles, 300 half eagles and 250 eagles. 

During the 1820s gold was discovered in several different loca- 
tions in Georgia. Templeton Reid was an engraver who engaged in 
the manufacture of watches, guns and other practical items. He 
sought to fill a commercial need by converting gold dust, which at the 
time was traded by weight in the area, into coins. In July 1 830 an ar- 
ticle in a local newspaper, the Southern Recorder, described Reid's 
operation and commented that by the 24th of the month (the date 
the article appeared), approximately $1,500 worth of gold had 
already been stamped into the denominations of $2. 50, $5 and $10. 
Reid informed the newspaper that his coins would be acceptable at 
the Mint and at local banks at the face value of each piece. 

Less than a month later a disgruntled citizen, who styled himself 
anonymously as "No Assay er, " wrote a letter to another newspaper 
which was published in the issue dated August 1 6th. "No Assay er" 
claimed he had sent a Reid $10 piece to the Mint in Philadelphia only 
to learn that the actual value was only $9.38. In an era when the 



public was very concerned with intrinsic value, this represented a un- 
conscionably high profit for the m inter. Reid, it seems, did not inten- 
tionally produce his coins with low value; rather, he was apparently 
unfamiliar with the true metallic content of the pieces and considered 
the gold to be nearly pure. This was not the case as the gold dust he 
used contained silver, tin and other metals as impurities. On 
September 16th the Georgia Courier observed editorially that Reid 
"is making about $ 1 5,000 per annum. This is better business than 
gold digging. " 

Criticism of Reid's operation and coinage continued in the Georgia 
newspapers, with "No Asssayer" further condemning his issues and 
giving his opinion that Templeton Reid "cares not for the Constitution 
of the United States with the value of gold at the proper place of coin- 
ing, the Mint. " 

This publicity put an effective end to the short-lived Templeton 
Reid coinage. At the time the coins were produced, 1830, there was 
no numismatic interest in them among the few coin collectors in the 
United States. Accordingly, the survival of Templeton Reid coins to- 
day is a matter of chance. Most of the approximately 1,600 issues 
met various fates; primarily they were melted for conversion to 
bullion or to United States coins. Today Templeton Reid coins of each 
of the three denominations are exceedingly rare. Often a long span of 
years will intervene between each offer of one. 

The Garrett Collection contains two outstanding examples, an 
1830 $2.50 and a $5 of the same year. 



Very Rare Templeton Reid $2.50 



504 1830 Templeton Reid $2.50. 62.1 grains. Georgia gold. 

Choice Very Fine-30. 

A sharply-struck piece, with excellent definition of detail on 
both obverse and reverse. Pleasing light yellow gold color with 
shadings of deeper orange. Not perfectly centered, but this is 
usually the case for this issue due to the primitive conditions of 
its striking. (For example, refer to the Guide Book and the 
Scott's Encyclopedia of United States Coins plate coins.) 

From the Ellsworth Collection, purchased by John Work Gar- 
rett in 1923; earlier from the collection of Capt. Andrew 
Zabriskie. 



(See Color Photo) 




Exceedingly Rare Templeton Reid $5 

505 1830 Templeton Reid $5. 123.2 grains. Georgia gold. Ex- 

tremely Fine-40, well struck and well centered. Some traces of 
prooflike surfaces within the letter spaces. Tiny mark on the 
edge near the first letter of GEORGIA. 

The 1 830 Templeton Reid $5 is one of the greatest rarities 
among privately-issued American gold coins. During the past 
quarter-century we have handled several Templeton Reid 
quarter eagles and one Templeton Reid eagle, but we have 
never handled a specimen of the Templeton Reid half eagle. In 
a similar vein, the Guide Book of United States Coins cites two 
sale records within the past 1 5 years for the Templeton Reid 
$10, which is considered very rare, but there are no sale 
records cited at all for the $5. We have been able to trace the 
existence of just four specimens. 

The present coin is from the Nygren Collection where it was 
described: 

"AU. Slight dent on edge. Of the highest rarity, probably 
only three examples known. A gem and I believe the finest ex- 
ample of this coin offered for public competition." 

(See Color Photo) 

Another of the most important specimens offered in the Gar- 
rett Collection. 

From the Nygren Collection, as noted above. 
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Bechtler Coinage 



During the 1830s North Carolina was one of the most prolific 
gold-producing districts in the United States. In 1831, for example, 
$294,000 in North Carolina gold was deposited at the Philadelphia 
Mint. 

Christopher Bechtler, born in Baden, in Germany's Black Forest 
district in 1 782, immigrated to the United States in 1829. He was 
accompanied by his son, Augustus, who was then aged 16. 

In the summer of 183 1 , Bechtler, who had received training as a 
jeweler and was also proficient at gunsmithing and goldsmithing, an- 
nounced he would receive gold dust and bullion at his Rutherfordton, 
North Carolina store-residence which he would convert into $2.50 
and $5 pieces. Unlike Templeton Reid's venture a year earlier, the 
Bechtler coinage was well received by local merchants and citizens. 
His operation furnished a practical alternative to shipping unrefined 
gold across the long and difficult distance to the Philadelphia Mint for 
refining and coining. 

Another denomination, the gold $ 1, was coined by Bechtler in 
1832. This was the first instance of a gold coin of this value being 
produced in the United States. 

During the 1830s a total of $2,24 1 ,850.50 in coins was produc- 
ed by the Bechtler family, according to a report furnished to the 
United States government. Coinage was effected from North 
Carolina as well as Georgia gold. Interestingly, once the government 
established the Charlotte and Dahlonega branch mints in 1838, 
Bechtler coinage continued without any interference from the 
authorities and without any apparent detriment to the private 
facility. The Bechtler coins were well regarded and were readily used 
in the channels of commerce even at a great distance from their 
source. 

On June 28, 1834, the United States government enacted legisla- 
tion reducing the weight of gold in standard coins produced at the 
Philadelphia Mint. The secretary of the Treasury recommended the 
inscription "August 1, 1834," the effective date of the legislation, 
be placed on each gold coin issued after that date. Although this was 
never done on the federal coinage, Bechtler used the August 1 , 1 834 
inscription on a variety of his $5 issues around that time. Later the in- 
scription was dropped. 

In 1837 G. W. Featherstonhaugh traveled through North Carolina. 
Later his recollections were published by Dr. Thomas Feather- 
stonhaugh, his grandson, in an article entitled "A Private Mint in 



North Carolina," in the March 1906 issue of The Publications of the 
Southern History Association. The following is excerpted from his ar- 
ticle: 

After breakfast I walked a few miles to visit a German of the 
name of Bechtler. I passed a great part of the day with him at 
his cottage in the woods. He had resided seven years in this 
country and had established for himself a character for integri- 
ty as well as skill in his profession. I found him rather mystical 
and imaginative, as many Germans are. It was probably this 
bias that induced him to settle in the gold region of North 
Carolina. The greater part of the small streams in this part of 
the gold region have more or less gold in them. Bechtler had 
obtained some in the usual manner, and having made a die, 
coined his gold into five dollar pieces. At the period of my visit 
his gold coin circulated more freely than that of the United 
States, which were very scarce. 

It would be in his power to take improper advantage of the 
confidence placed in him, but I heard of no instances of his 
having attempted this. When I mentioned the possibility of 
this, he answered that it was what an honest man would not 
do, and that if any man were to do it, he would soon be found 
out, for the gold did not remain long In circulation, since it 
found its way very soon to the United States Mint, where It 
was necessary for him to keep a good character . . . 

Bechtler's maxim was that honesty is the best policy; and that 
maxim appeared to govern his conduct. I never was so pleased 
with observing transactions of business as those I saw at his 
house during the time I was there. Several country people 
came in with rough gold to be left for coinage. He waited 
before them and entered it in his book, where there was 
marginal room for noting the subsequent assay. To others he 
delivered the coin he had struck. The most perfect confidence 
prevailed betwixt them, and the transactions were conducted 
with quite as much simplicity as those at a country grist mill, 
where the miller deducts [his fee] for the grist he has 
manufactured .... 

After Christopher Bechtler died in 1842, the business was con- 
tinued by his son Augustus. A year or two later, Augustus was ap- 
parently succeeded by Christopher Bechtler (known as "the 
younger"), a nephew of the original coiner. It is believed the Bechtler 
coinage continued until about 1852. 





506 $1. CAROLINA Coinage by Christopher Bechtler. 28 G. N In 

ONE is reversed. Actual weight: 27.8 grains. Choice EF-45, 
and very well struck. Sharp in all details. Abundant prooflike 
surface, especially in the protected areas of the coin's design. 
One of the finest known examples of this issue. 

From B. Max Mehl, June 22, 1920. 




507 $1. N. CAROLINA 28 G. centered, no star. Actual weight: 

27.2 grains. Colon after C as C:BECHTLER. Choice Very 
Fine-30. 

From the Col. James W. Ellsworth Collection, 1923. 




508 $1. N. CAROLINA 30 G. Actual weight: 29.2 grains. EF-40. 

Much rarer than the usually seen style marked "28 G." 

From William Hesslein, November 25, 1919. 



Unique Bechtler Trial Piece 




509 $2.50 CAROLINA. Copper die trial, gilt. 67 G., 21 carats. Ac- 

tual weight: 52.5 grains. AU-50. Believed to be unique; the 
only known specimen. 

From Morgenthau's 31 1th sale. 
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Bechtler 67 G. 21 Carats $2.50 





$2.50 North Carolina, without 75 G. 




510 $2.50 CAROLINA. 67 G. 21 carats. Actual weight: 66.5 

grains. EF-40. Sharply struck. A superb example of this varie- 
ty- 

From the Col. James W. Ellsworth Collection; earlier from 
Clarence S. Bement. 



514 $2.50. NORTH CAROLINA. Without 75 G. 20 c. Actual 

weight: 72.1 grains. Choice Very Fine-30, with some claims 
to Extremely Fine status. Sharply struck and without im- 
pairments. Another superb example of these private issue gold 
pieces. 

From the Col. James W. Ellsworth Collection; earlier from 
the Capt. Andrew Zabriskie Collection. 



Bechtler 70 G. 20 Carats $2.50 




511 $2.50 CAROLINA 70 G. 20 carats. Actual weight: 68.7 

grains. EF-40. Sharply struck. Another outstanding example of 
the early Bechtler coinage. The Garrett Collection Bechtler 
pieces were mostly obtained from the Col. James W. Ellsworth 
Collection in March 1923, and offer some of the finest ex- 
amples known of these issues. Bechtler coins are usually seen 
in significantly lower grades, often with defects and irregular 
planchets. 

From the Ellsworth Collection; earlier from the Capt. Andrew 
Zabriskie Collection. 



$5 Carolina, Rutherford. August 1, 1834. 




515 $5. CAROLINA. RUTHERFORD. With date inscription August 

1 , 1 834 in conformance with the federal legislation changing 
the coinage standard. 1 40 G. 20 carats. Actual weight: 1 38. 1 
grains. Plain edge. EF-40. Still another superb example. These 
are unusual as one of the few issues in American numismatics 
bearing the actual day of the year. Others with this character- 
istic include the 1790 Standish Barry threepence and Hard 
Times tokens of several varieties. 



Bechtler 64 G. 22 Carats $2.50 




512 $2.50. GEORGIA 64 G. 22 carats. Actual weight: 63.3 

grains. Struck by the Bechtlers using Georgia gold, and 
characterized by a slightly darker color. The first 2 in 22 is low. 
EF-40. A superb example. 

From the Anthon Collection. 



$5 Carolina, Rutherf. 




516 $5. CAROLINA. The place name on the piece is abbreviated as 

RUTHERF. 140 G. 20 carats. Actual weight: 140 grains. 
Dated August 1, 1834. Choice EF-45, with some prooflike 
lustre remaining in the protected areas of the surfaces. 

From the Col. Ellsworth Collection. 





$5 Carolina, Rutherf. 



Color Photo) 



513 $2.50. NORTH CAROLINA. 75 G. 20 c. Actual weight: 73.8 

grains. EF-40. 

New style with a thinner planchet of a larger diameter, with 
prominently beaded border. The edge has milling of almost 
microscopic fineness. Extremely scarce, this is another superb 
example. 



517 $5. CAROLINA. RUTHERF. abbreviation for locale. 1 34 G. 21 

carats. Actual weight: 133.6 grains. Undated, with plain 
edge. EF-40. A few trivial rim marks above the LD of GOLD, 
otherwise superb. Certainly qualifies as one of the finest 
known examples of this issue. 

From the Col. Ellsworth Collection. 
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$5 Georgia. Rutherford. 




518 $5. GEORGIA. Struck by Christopher Bechtler using Georgia 

gold, and so inscribed. The location is spelled as RUTHER- 
FORD. Actually the location is correctly Rutherfordton, which 
is located in Rutherford County; however, this did not fit con- 
veniently. 128 G. 22 carats. Actual weight: 127.3 grains. 
Choice EF-45. Some minor edge roughness but it is hardly 
noticeable. Exceedingly rare variety; only several are known to 
exist. Richard A. Bagg, of our staff, could locate only 3 while 
researching this issue. 

From the Col. Ellsworth Collection. 



$5 Georgia. Rutherf. 




519 $5. GEORGIA. With the abbreviation RUTHERF. 128 G. 22 

carats. Actual weight: 127.7 grains. Choice VF-30. Probably 
even finer from the standpoint of wear, but there is a weak 
area, as struck, on a portion of the obverse edge and the cor- 
responding portion of the reverse. 

From the Col. Ellsworth Collection. 



$5 North Carolina 




520 $5. NORTH CAROLINA. 20 carats. 150 G. Actual weight: 

148.9 grains. Minting location is given as RUTHERFORD 
COUNTY. Extremely rare. Choice AU-55. We have never seen 
a finer example. 

From the Col. Ellsworth Collection; earlier from the Capt. 
Zabriskie Collection. 



This concludes the series attributed to Christopher Bechtler. The 
following several lots are attributed to Augustus Bechtler. 



521 $1. CAROLINA. By Augustus Bechtler. 27 G. 21 c. Actual 

weight: 26.5 grains. Plain edge. AU-50, with proof like surface 
in the protected areas. Some minor abrasion, visible with a 
glass, between the star and the rim on the obverse. One of the 
finest specimens we have ever seen of this issue. 

A survey of extant specimens in museums and private col- 
lections reveals that virtually all known Bechtler coins show 
some evidence of circulation. While many of these have been 
listed as "Uncirculated” without qualifications by cataloguers 
in the past, by today's grading it is more reasonable to at- 
tribute them as Extremely Fine or About Uncirculated. As the 
writer noted earlier in this catalogue, many, if not the majority 
of early catalogues listing Uncirculated coins, particularly in 
the gold series, list grades which are quite optimistic by cur- 
rent standards. 

From the Col. Ellsworth Collection. 



$5 Carolina. 134 G. 




522 $5 CAROLINA. 134 G. 21 carats. Actual weight: 133.7 

grains. AU-50. While in relative terms this piece is the most 
frequently seen half eagle of Augustus Bechtler, in absolute 
terms the issue is very elusive. The present specimen is one of 
the finest known. Considerable prooflike surface remains, 
especially in protected areas of the coin's design. 

From the Hebbeard Collection. 



$5 Carolina. 1 28 G. 




(See Color Photo) 



523 $5 CAROLINA. 128 G. 22 carats. Actual weight: 126.7 

grains. VF-20. Extremely rare in all grades. Lightly struck 
around the border as always seen for this variety. 

From the Col. Ellsworth Collection. 



$5 Carolina. 141 G. 




524 




$5 CAROLINA. 141 G. 20 carats. Actual weight: 138.8 
grains. Lightly struck on the reverse as always seen. Fine-1 2 
by conservative standards. Seemingly a match. If illustrated 
plates can be used for comparison, to examples classified as 
Extremely Fine or better. One of the finest known examples of 
this great rarity. 

From the Col. Ellsworth Collection. 
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Clark, Gruber & Co. Coinage 



Following extensive gold discoveries in Colorado, near the present- 
day site of Denver, in 1 858- 1 859 word spread to the East and a new 
gold rush was on. Seeking a commercial opportunity, the firm of 
Clark, Gruber & Co., Leavenworth, Kansas bankers, established 
a branch in Denver. Principals of the firm were Austin M. Clark, 
Milton Edward Clark and Emanuel Henry Gruber. In the early days, 
handling of gold dust was expensive. To ship dust and bullion to the 
East for coining at the Philadelphia Mint involved a five percent in- 
surance premium and another five percent for express charge, not to 
mention a delay which ranged from several weeks to several months. 
To remedy this, Clark, Gruber & Co. decided to mint coins from native 
metal. 

In December 1859, Milton E. Clark went to New York and Phila- 
delphia to arrange for the acquisition of coining and metal processing 
machinery. It is believed that the dies were ordered through Bailey & 
Co., a Philadelphia jewelry establishment. A mint was built in Denver 
at the northwest corner of the intersection later to become Market 
and 16th streets. In April 1860 the machinery arrived on an ox- 
drawn wagon. On July 25th the Rocky Mountain News reported the 
first production: 

... we forthwith repaired to the elegant banking house of the 
above firm . . . and were admitted to their coining room in the 
basement where we found preparations almost complete for 
the issue of the Pikes Peak coin. A hundred "blanks" had been 
prepared, weight and fineness tested, and last manipulation 
gone through with, prior to their passage through the stamping 
press. The little engine that drives the machinery was fired up, 
belt adjusted, and between three and four o'clock the 
machinery was put into motion and "mint drops" of the value 
of $10 each began dropping into a tin pail with the most 
musical "clink." About $ 1 ,000 were turned out, at the rate of 



1 5 or 20 coins a minute, which was deemed satisfactory for 
the first experiment. 

The initial coinages were of the $ 10 and $20 denomination. Later, 
pieces of $2.50 and $5 were coined. By October 1860 the coins 
were in wide circulation throughout the territory. By that time 
$ 1 20,000 worth had been struck. 

The quarter eagle and half eagle of 1860 were closely copied 
from contemporary federal issues but were saved from being 
duplicates by the inscription. Totally diverging from this fashion were 
the $10 and $20 issues which had a new unique design and bore on 
the obverse a fanciful depiction of Pikes Peak shaped as a sharp 
volcanic-looking cone, quite unlike the real appearance of Pikes Peak. 

New dies were produced in 1861 for the larger denominations, 
changing the design to resemble federal issues. As with the quarter 
and half eagles the inscription set them apart. 

In 1862 Clark, Gruber & Co. offered its building and facilities for 
use as an official mint. Their proposal was eventually accepted and 
Clark, Gruber & Co. went out of the minting business. While the 
government intended to produce coins in Denver at the time, no ac- 
tion resulted, and no federal issues were struck. Operations were 
limited to assaying and refining. It was not until 1906 that the new 
Denver Mint began its operations, thus marking the federal produc- 
tion of coins in Colorado. By that time the gold sources nearby Denver 
had diminished in importance to the point it was no longer the main 
source of bullion. The mining operations in the Cripple Creek district, 
located south of Denver, provided gold for operations at the Mint. 

T. Harrison Garrett and his son John Work Garrett were both 
deeply interested in the Clark, Gruber & Co. issues. Patterns seem to 
have held a particular fascination, with the end result that the Garrett 
Collection holdings are unequaled by any other collection to our 
knowledge. 




525 1860 $2.50. Copper trial piece. 50.1 grains. Impression from 

the regular die struck in copper. Plain edge. Inscription on cor- 
onet in abbreviated form: "CLARK & CO." The design is a 
close copy of federal coinage except that the head of Liberty 
and the eagle are more finely detailed and in bolder relief. 
Bronzed Proof. 

From the collection of Charles /. Bushnell. 



weakness at the centers which is due to striking. No finer ex- 
ample has ever been offered to our knowledge. 

From the Aulick Collection. 




Superb 1860 Clark, Gruber & Co. Quarter Eagle 




526 1860 $2.50. Gold. 69.7 grains. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, 

MS-65, with prooflike surface on obverse and reverse. Some 



527 1861 $2.50. Copper. Trial piece from the regular dies. Reeded 

edge. 28.6 grains. Extremely Fine-40. 

The coronet is inscribed "Pikes Peak" in irregular letters. 
The date Is also irregular. In general the workmanship is quite 
crude when compared to the 1 860 quarter eagle; obviously by 
a different hand. The enlarged Illustrations for Lots 526 and 
529 very distinctly show the difference in die execution. 

From B. Max Mehl, April 6, 1 93 7. 




528 1861 $2.50. Copper. As preceding but with plain edge. 

Struck slightly off-center and without a collar. Very thick plan- 
chet of 72 grains. Proof. Fled and brown coloration with ample 
original mint color still visible, particularly on the obverse. 

From Charles Steigerwalt's 1 2th sale. 
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1861 Clark, Gruber & Co. Quarter Eagle 




529 1861 $2.50. Gold. 73.8 grains. Extremely Fine-40. Some 

normal lightness of strike at the centers, as always seen. A 
very pleasing example of this issue. 

From the Col. James W. Ellsworth Collection. 



530 1860 $5. Copper. Regular die trial. 83.4 grains. Bronzed 

Proof. Design similar to the federal issue; from the same 
engraver as the quarter eagle of this year with CLARK & CO. 
on headband. Extremely high relief on obverse and reverse. Ex- 
cellent workmanship. 

From the collection of Charles /. Bushnell. 



1860 Clark, Gruber & Co. $5 



531 1860 $5. Gold. Design as preceding. Brilliant Uncirculated, 

MS-63. 1 40.9 grains. The nicest specimen we have ever seen 
of this issue. Obverse and reverse with full mint frost. Minimal 
bagmarks. A piece which most probably never saw circulation. 
A truly superb example of this issue. Exceedingly rare in this 
grade. 

From the collection of Col. James W. Ellsworth. 



532 1861 $5. Copper. Reeded edge. 78 grains. Obverse with 

"Pikes Peak" on coronet. By a different engraver than the 
issue of the previous year. EF-40. 

From Frossard's 26 th sale. 




533 1861 $5. Copper. Plain edge. 100.7 grains. Proof with dull 

surfaces. Some lightness of strike at the center obverse. 

From Charles Steigerwalt's 1 2th sale. 



1861 Clark, Gruber & Co. $5 




534 1861 $5. Gold. 143.4 grains. Choice Very Fine-30, or may 

rate higher. An outstanding piece. 

From the Col. Ellsworth Collection. 




535 1860 $10. Copper. Trial of the regular dies. 141.7 grains. 

With Pikes Peak on the obverse, designed as a volcano. In ac- 
tuality Pikes Peak is only one of many mountains in the front 
range of Colorado's Rocky Mountain chain and does not have 
any distinguishing aspect at all. The profile presented depends 
on the vantage point of the viewer— from Colorado Springs to 
the east, from Cripple Creek to the west, or wherever, it ap- 
pears different. DENVER below the peak. The gold used for 
these pieces was not actually from Pikes Peak, but was from 
Central City and other towns on the western outskirts of the 
city. However, the entire area was known as the Pikes Peak 
District, named for its most prominent landmark, to those in 
the area at that time. Choice Uncirculated, MS-65, with proof- 
like surfaces. This piece may have been struck as a Proof. Red- 
dish brown toning with a few flecks here and there. A superb 
specimen. 

From the AuHck Collection. 



1860 Clark, Gruber and Co. $10 




536 1860 $10. Gold. 276.4 grains. AU-50. A sharp specimen 

which has seen only very light circulation. Two minor planchet 
flakes near the top of the obverse. This is one of the nicest 
specimens we have seen of this rare and popular issue. 

From the AuHck Collection. 
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537 1861 $10. Copper. Reeded edge. 147.8 grains. Proof. Red 

and brown toning. 

From the same engraver who produced the quarter eagle and 
half eagle of this date; the workmanship differs from the 1 860 
issues. 

From Edouard Frossard's 26th sale. 



538 1861 $10. Copper. Plain edge. Struck on a very thick plan- 

chet. 228.5 grains. Choice AU-55 with prooflike surfaces. 
Possibly this piece was struck as a Proof. A deep bold impres- 
sion. We have never seen a finer example of this rarity. 

From Charles Steigerwalt's 1 2th sale. 



1861 Clark, Gruber & Co. $10 




539 1861 $10. Gold. 187.7 grains. Liberty head style with PIKES 

PEAK on coronet. Choice EF-45 or finer. An unusually sharp 



strike for this issue. One of the finest known examples. 

Although the Guide Book routinely lists prices for Uncir- 
culated territorial gold coins of many issues, in actuality true 
Mint State examples are either unknown or extremely rare. Un- 
doubtedly part of the reason for this is the citations in early 
auction catalogues where the Uncirculated classification was 
indicative of rarity. If the pieces had been of more plentiful 
varieties, they would have been graded by different standards. 
Today these pieces would receive Extremely Fine or About Un- 
circulated grades in most instances. 

From the Col. James W. Ellsworth Collection. 




540 1860 $20. Lead. Die trial of the obverse of the 1860 double 

eagle with the Pikes Peak design. Uniface. 72.6 grains. 
AU-50. 

From B. Max Mehl, April 6, 1937. 




541 1860 $20. Pattern design in copper. Obverse with Pikes Peak 

in the shape of an equilateral triangle or pyramid. This style 
was never used for regular coinage. Reeded edge. 280.7 
grains. EF-40. 

From B. Max Mehl, April 6, 1937. 





The American Numismatic Society 

The American Numismatic Society, founded in 1858, operates a museum, library, and study facility at 
155th Street and Broadway, New York City. Within the confines of the Society's building is one of the 
most comprehensive numismatic collections ever formed. Especially extensive and important in the 
American series are the collections of colonial issues, early coppers, and tokens. If you are interested in 
numismatic study or research, membership in the American Numismatic Society will be very beneficial. 
The writer has been a member for many years. Information concerning the organization can be obtained 
directly from the address given above. 
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Magnificent 1860 Clark, Gruber & Co. $20 




(See Color Photo) 




542 1860 $20. Gold. Obverse with Pikes Peak design. The style 
with the volcanic mountain. This and the related 1 860 $ 1 0 die 
were probably prepared in Philadelphia by an engraver who had 
no idea of the actual appearance of Pikes Peak. 

Struck in gold. 566.5 grains. An AU-50, this piece is sharply 
1 struck with excellent detail in all areas. There are traces of 



prooflike surfaces, especially on the reverse. This is a magnifi- 
cent example of one of the most desired of all territorial coins, 
and a piece considered to be the ultimate issue by the Clark, 
Gruber & Co. Mint. 

From B. Max Mehl, November 8, 1922. 
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543 1861 $20. Copper. Reeded edge. 283.1 grains. Choice Proof. 

Light reddish brown toning on obverse; the reverse is irides- 
cent brown. A superb specimen. The design of this issue, of 
much better workmanship than the $2.50, $5 and $ 1 0 of this 
year, closely follows the contemporary double eagle. 

From B. Max Mehl, April 6, 1937. 



John Parsons 
Colorado Gold Coinage 

In 1859 Dr. John Parsons of Quincy, Illinois, came to the South 
Park area of Colorado. In the following year, 1860, he set up coining 
presses at Tarry all. 

Quarter eagles and half eagles were issued bearing his imprint. The 
obverse of each depicted a stamping mill of the type used to reduce 
gold-bearing quartz. The word QRQ, Spanish for "gold, " appears on 
each. The reverse shows a perched eagle, similar to the United States 
design, but with different inscriptions. Although issues of Parsons are 
said to have enjoyed a wide circulation in Denver and surrounding 
areas, today examples are exceedingly rare. 





544 1861 $20. Copper. Plain edge. 336.7 grains. Struck on a very 

thick planchet. Proof. Struck without a collar and shows In- 
distinct borders on the obverse as a result. Tiny planchet flake 
on the border near the first star. Mottled red and brown sur- 
faces. Exceedingly rare. 

From Charles Steigerwalt's 12th sale. 



1861 Clark, Gruber & Co. $20 




545 1861 $20. Gold. 588.4 grains. Very Fine-20. A pleasing 

specimen with smooth, even wear on the higher portions. 

From 8. Max Mehl, November 8, 1922. 



Unique Parsons Quarter Eagle Trial Piece 




546 1861 Parsons & Co. $2.50. Trial piece. 187.1 grains. Un- 

dated, as are all Parsons pieces. Impression of the obverse and 
reverse dies of the quarter eagle stamped on an 1 855-0 half 
dollar. A light impression, probably made with a sledge ham- 
mer rather than by a coining press. The details are only partially 
struck. Undoubtedly this piece stands as testimony to the 
primitive conditions under which the coinage was effected. 

This piece is believed to be unique as it is the only specimen 
known to exist according to our information. The host coin, the 
half dollar, grades Very Good, or perhaps better. As the 
features of the Parsons design are sharper than the original 
design, it would appear that the coin had seen a few years of 
circulation prior to being impressed with the counterstamp. 

From 8. Max Mehl, February 27, 1940, one of the last 
numismatic acquisitions by John Work Garrett. 




Thus ends a complete offering of varieties of the 1860-1861 
Clark, Gruber & Co. coinage, together with a spectacular group of 
patterns and trial pieces. 



It is our intention to include a variety of coins in each 
of the four Garrett Collection sales. Accordingly, each 
auction will contain outstanding pieces in the following 
categories: colonial and early American coins, regular 
United States issues, pattern issues, and territorial gold. 
In this way specialists in the various series can plan their 
purchases over a period of two years. 
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Extremely Rare John Parsons & Co. $2.50 




(See Color Photo) 




547 Undated (1861) John Parsons & Co. $2.50. Gold. 73.2 
grains. Obverse with illustration of quartz reduction mill. An 
eagle in imitation of the design on United States coins on the 
reverse. Very Fine-20, or possibly better. One of the finest 



known examples, it is difficult to grade this issue as the coins 
were struck under primitive conditions and none of the known 
specimens are sharply defined. Only a few specimens are 
known to exist of this exceedingly rare issue. 



From S. Hudson Chapman, November 11, 1919; earlier 
from the Gregory Collection; part of the exhibit at the 
American Numismatic Society in 1914. 
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Rare Parsons $5 Trial Piece 




548 Undated (1861) Parsons & Co. $5. Trial piece struck in copper 
from the regular dies. Reeded edge. 87.6 grains. Obverse with 
design of a quartz stamping mill for gold ore reduction. Reverse 
is a copy of the eagle on contemporary federal issues, but with 
different inscription. Dies are more finely executed than those 




for the quarter eagle. This is probably attributable to the 
greater space for the design permitted by the larger denomina- 
tion, as the work appears to be by the same engraver. The pre- 
sent piece, a trial striking in copper, is Extremely Fine-40. 

From B. Max Mehl, September 15, 1939. 



Exceedingly Rare Parsons $5 Gold 




(See Color Photo) 




549 Undated (1861) John Parsons & Co. $5 gold. 130.7 grains. 
Obverse with quartz stamping mill as preceding; reverse also 
as preceding. Very Fine-20, or better. A tiny planchet flake 
near the ampersand on the obverse. Sharper than the Guide 



Book and Scott's Encyclopedia of United States Coins plate 
pieces. We have never seen a sharper specimen. Only a few 
specimens are known to exist. 

From B. Max Mehl, September 28, 1922. 
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Exceedingly Rare 
Conway & Co. Five Dollar Gold 
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550 Undated (1861) $5 by J. J. Conway & Co. Struck in gold. 
With large numeral 5. 140.8 grains. Choice Extremely 
Fine-45. Well struck and sharp in all details. Trivial planchet 
flaw on the rim above the last letter of PIKES, with the same 
flaw visible on the other side under N of BANKERS. A superb 
piece. We seriously doubt whether a finer one exists among 
those few known today. Don Taxay was able to locate only 
three examples, one of which is in the Smithsonian Institution. 
As the present piece did not figure in his research, it con- 



stitutes a fourth. 

In August 1861 the banking firm of J. J. Conway, Georgia 
Gulch, Colorado, produced several varieties of $2.50, $5, and 
$ 1 0 pieces bearing their imprint. Apparently the coinage was 
continued for only a short time. Little Is known concerning the 
background or operations of the company. 

The present piece represents one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities offered by the Garrett Collection sale. 



From B. Max Mehl, February 20, 1925; earlier from Waldo 
Newcomer; exhibited at the American Numismatic Society in 
1914. 
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Copper Coinage of Vermont 



Of the several states which issued copper coins during the 1 780s, 
the earliest was Vermont, an independent area which was not for- 
mally a state until its admittance to the Union in 1791 . Reuben Har- 
mon, Jr., of Rupert, Bennington County, was granted the right to coin 
coppers in 1 785. 

Years later Julian Harmon, a grandson of Reuben Harmon, Jr., 
described the coining operation: 

The mint house stood on Pawlet River, three rods from 
[Reuben Harmon, Jr.'s] house, a story and a half house, not 
painted, a furnace in one end for melting copper and rolling the 
bars, and in the other [west] end machinery for stamping, and 
in the center that for cutting. The stamping was done by 
means of an iron screw attached to heavy timbers above and 
moved by hand through the aid of ropes. Sixty per minute 
could be stamped, although 30 per minute was the usual 
number. William Buel assisted in striking the coins. Three per- 
sons were required for the purpose, one to place the copper, 
and two to swing the stamp. At first, the coins passed two for 
a penny, then four, then eight, when it ceased to pay ex- 
penses. The British imported so many of the "Bungtown cop- 
pers," which were of a much lighter color. 

The first coins issued by Harmon had a scenic motif and portrayed, 
on the obverse, a typical Vermont rocky mountain ridge forested 
with pine trees. To the right a sun peeping over the ridge appeared. 
Surrounding was the legend VERMONTIS RES PUBLIC A and the date 
1 785. The Latinization of "Vermont Republic" was never standard- 
ized, so we see such variations as VERMONTS, VERMON, and the 
cumbersome VERMONTENSIUM. The reverse of the issues depicted 
an all-seeing eye from which emanated 13 short rays with a star 
above each, and 1 3 long rays. The legend STELLA QUARTA DECIMA 
("The 14th Star, " a reference to Vermont's ambition to become the 
14th state) surrounded. 

In 1 786 it was decided that the Vermont coppers, being of a 
unique design not familiar to the citizens of Vermont or surrounding 
states, did not circulate as well as they would have if the design had 
been a more standard motif . Accordingly, new obverses and reverses 
were adopted. One style, known today as the "Baby Head," 
depicted a boyish bust facing right. The reverse of this, and other 
issues of 1 786 and later years, depicted the seated figure of a 
woman modelled after the familiar Britannia used on contemporary 
British issues. 

It was evidently felt that the design could be improved further, so 
later in 1 786 a new style, featuring the bust of King George II facing 
to the left, copied from contemporary British halfpennies, was in- 
troduced. Later, in 1787, still another style was adopted; a motif 
with the bust of King George III facing to the right. The Vermont in- 
scriptions were retained. 

The initial coining franchise was granted to Harmon for a period of 
two years. On October 24, 1 786, the privilege was extended. In 
1787 Harmon entered into a partnership with a number of other in- 
dividuals involved in coinage. An ownership interest and connection 
was formed between the Vermont enterprise and Machin's Mills, a 
private mint located on the shores of Orange Lake near Newburgh, 



New York. 

Machin's Mills was established by an agreement dated April 18, 

1 787, which united the interests of Samuel Atlee, James F. Atlee, 
David Brooks, James Grier, and James Giles, all of New York City, 
with Thomas Machin of Ulster County, New York. 

Thomas Machin, of English birth, served as an officer with the 
British forces prior to the Revolution. During the war he entered the 
American army as an engineer. In 1 777 he was employed by Con- 
gress to erect fortifications along the Hudson River and to stretch a 
chain across the river at West Point to prevent the passage of British 
ships beyond that point. Following the war Machin located near 
Newburgh, where he erected buildings subsequently used for the 
coinage venture. 

Pioneer collector Charles I. Bushnell described the coining facility in 
a letter to Sylvester S. Crosby: 

The mint house at Newburgh, Ulster County, New York, was 
situated on the east side of Machin's Lake or Pond, about one 
eighth of a mile distant from the pond. The building was 
erected in 1 784 by Thomas Machin, and was still standing in 
1792, at which time the rollers, press, and cutting machine 
were taken out. The coins were struck by means of a large bar 
loaded at each end with a 500-pound ball with ropes attached. 

Two men were required on each side, making four in all to 
strike the pieces, besides the man to set the planchets. The 
metal of which the coins were struck was composed of old 
brass cannons and mortars, the zinc from the copper being ex- 
tracted by smelting in a furnace. About 60 of the coins were 
struck a minute. The sloop Newburgh (Capt. Isaac Belknap) 
carried for a number of years the coining press as part ballast. 
The coins were made by James F. Atlee. Many of them bore on 
the obverse GEORGIUS III, and on the reverse INDE ET LIB. 
Others bore the figure of a plough on one side. The mint 
ceased operations in the year 1791. 

Numismatists today believe that Machin's Mills coined a wide 
variety of coppers, probably anything that they thought could be cir- 
culated for profit. Included were pieces bearing legends relating to 
Vermont, Connecticut and other authorities, as well as many dif- 
ferent counterfeits of contemporary British halfpennies. 

The business of Machin's Mills was conducted with secrecy. A 
guard with a hideous mask was employed to frighten away the 
curious. An early historian noted that "operations there, as they were 
conducted in secret, were looked upon at that time with suspicion, as 
illegal and wrong. " 

Today the issues of Machin's Mills, including most of the later Ver- 
mont coins, are among the most interesting of all state coinage of the 
period. The interlocking of dies, the often crude workmanship, the 
muling or combination of dies with irrelevant obverses and reverses, 
and other characteristics have made the coins fascinating objects for 
research and study. 

The following copper coins of Vermont from the Garrett Collection 
are attributed to Ryder-Richardson numbers as first propounded by 
HiHyer C. Ryder and subsequently revised by John M. Richardson. 
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1785 Vermont/Immune Columbia Copper 




551 1785 Vermont. Immune Columbia reverse. Ryder-1. 118.2 

grains. Produced at Machin's Mills circa 1787-1788. The 
obverse bears the portrait of King George III with the inscrip- 
tion crudely punched in the die of VERMON AUCTORI. Like 
many other Machin's Mills products, the die was originally 
made in shallow relief with an absence of detail, so that pieces 
freshly struck from the dies would appear to be worn and 
would give evidence of having passed the test of authenticity 
from having been in circulation. The reverse is from an earlier 
die, dated 1785, bearing the seated figure of Columbia on a 
bale of merchandise, holding in one hand a staff and liberty 
cap, and in the other the scales of justice. The legend IMMUNE 
COLUMBIA surrounds, a reference to Columbia (the United 
States) being immune, or isolated from the problems of the 
rest of the world. 

This die combination was probably muled inadvertently. Ap- 
parently a large number of pieces were struck, for about two 
dozen examples are known to us today. Without exception, all 
are crudely struck on small planchets and show incomplete 
borders. The Richardson plate coin is Impaired by a massive 
planchet defect. Most others are impaired one way or another. 
The present coin Is one of the finest we have seen. It grades 
VG-8 from an appearance viewpoint, but from the standpoint 
of actual wear it is Fine or even Very Fine. The Machin's Mills 
coins are difficult to grade for it is virtually Impossible, In many 
Instances, to separate actual wear from weak striking and/or 
dies made with Indistinct features. The Vermont specialist will 
recognize this as one of the finest known examples of this 
variety. 

The Vermont/Immune Columbia copper has always ranked 
high with numismatists, for it is designated as Number 1 in the 
numerical series as propounded by Ryder and, more important. 
It features the distinctive Immune Columbia reverse design. 



Superb 1785 Vermont Copper, R>2 




(See Color Photo) 




552 1785 R-2. 121.2 grains. Reuben Harmon, Jr.'s Initial design 

with the distinctive sun-over-mountains motif on the obverse 
and rays on the reverse. MS-60, Uncirculated. A sharply- 
struck piece, well defined In nearly every area. A few usual 
planchet defects, including one above the first digit of the date 
and two on the reverse. The legends and devices are unim- 
paired. Probably the finest known example of this variety. A 
superb, magnificent piece. 

From the Col. James W. Ellsworth Collection; earlier from 
the collection of Matthew A. Stickney, the pioneer collector 
from Salem, Massachusetts. 



Superb 1785 Vermont Copper, R-3 




553 1785 R-3. Harmon's design with VERMONTS spelling as also 

used on R-2. 1 1 4.8 grains. AU-50. Sharp in most details. Plan- 
chet defect through ICA on obverse and at the rim slightly 
above. A piece which has seen very little actual wear. In the 
writer's study of Vermont coppers which has taken place over 
nearly a quarter century, no finer example has been seen. A 
superb issue for this variety. The Vermont specialist has 
learned to take grading commentaries, exclamations about 
Proof surfaces, and the like, cum grano salis, for among Ver- 
mont coppers often the finest known example may grade no 
better than Very Good or Fine. Planchet defects are the rule, 
not the exception. Among many issues of the later years, 
1786-1788, Vermont coppers when newly minted were in 
poor relief and had the general appearance of copper pieces 
which had spent many years in circulation. All of this, of 
course, provides a certain degree of fascination for the 
specialist. 

From the Mills Collection. 




554 1785 R-4. Sun-over-mountains design as preceding. With 

obverse legend spelled as VERMONTIS. 113.1 grains. Ex- 
tremely Fine-40. A superb, marvelous piece, with sharp strik- 
ing in all areas. Some tvstya/ planchet defects, notably below LL 
of STELLA and at the lower reverse border. Tiny planchet chip, 
as made, on the edge above RM of VERMONTIS. Deep brown 
surfaces. One of the finest known specimens of this issue. 

From the Col. James W. Ellsworth Collection. 



The study of early American copper coins issued by 
the various states, particularly Vermont, Connecticut, 
and New Jersey, affords a challenging pursuit for the in- 
tellectually curious numismatist. Dies are hand cut, 
planchets are often irregular, and striking circumstances 
were primitive, all of which combine to provide pieces 
which differ remarkably from each other in character 
and appearance, even within the same series. The Ver- 
mont coppers illustrated on this page are an example. 
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555 1786 R-6. 118.4 grains. VERMONTENSIUM spelling on 

obverse. Choice Very Fine-30 with some claims to EF-40. 
Sharply struck and without planchet defects. An extraor- 
dinary, exceptional, remarkable coin. 

From W. Elliot Woodward's 56th sale. 




556 1786 R-7. 118.2 grains. VERMONTENSIUM spelling on 

obverse as preceding. Extremely Fine-40 grade. Very little ac- 
tual wear. A small trivial area of light striking at the top of the 
plow. The surface is extraordinarily smooth. Certainly this 
ranks as one of the finest known of this issue, a variety which 
is often poorly struck and which nearly always has planchet 
defects. 

From the Col. James W. Ellsworth Collection; earlier from 
the Winsor Collection. 




557 1786 R-9. 5a/?y/yeacy variety. 1 1 3.5 grains. Struck by Reuben 

Harmon, Jr. in 1 786, and featuring what is believed to be the 
first appearance of the new Vermont design. The portrait is of 
no person in particular and has a childish aspect, thus the 
familiar appellation. Characteristically, R-9 is weakly struck 
and has massive planchet defects. The Richardson plate coin 
is indicative. A remarkable exception to this is the Guide Book 
plate coin, the piece belonging to the Bennington Museum 
(Vermont), which was stolen a number of years ago and is 
presently unaccounted for. 

The present example grades Very Fine-20 and is one of the 
most outstanding specimens of this variety to come on the 
market in many years. It is noticeably free of significant plan- 
chet defects, has full legends on the obverse and is quite well 
struck for the variety. A prize for the specialist. 

From the Col. James W. Ellsworth Collection. 




558 1786 R-10. 127.9 grains. Redesigned type featuring portrait 

of King George II facing to the left. Fine-12. Struck on a 
porous, dark planchet, as always for this variety. An excep- 
tional specimen of this issue; a variety which is charac- 
teristically poorly defined. 




559 1786 R-10. 111.6 grains. Duplicate of the preceding. Very 

Good-8. 

From the collection of Col. James W. Ellsworth. 




560 1787 R-12. New design as used from this variety forward, 

featuring the bust of King George III facing to the right. 1 20.1 
grains. Choice Very Fine-30 from an appearance viewpoint, 
probably closer to Extremely Fine from the standpoint of wear 
received. Boldly struck over a 1 785 Nova Constellatio copper, 
with the devices of the undertype especially prominent. The 
all-seeing eye and resplendent rays from the reverse center of 
the Nova Constellatio are the most prominent feature of the 
obverse of this Vermont copper. While overstrikes are en- 
countered with some regularity among later Machines Mills 
Vermont emissions, rarely is the undertype coin so vividly 
defined. 



561 1787 R-13. Muling of a Vermont obverse die with a reverse 

die designed for a counterfeit British halfpenny. The reverse 
design bears the seated figure of Britannia. In this instance, the 
BRITANNIA inscription was deliberately made in very low relief 
with an absence of detail so that counterfeit halfpennies 
struck from this die would appear to be good; that Is they 
would appear to have evidence of extensive circulation 
indicating acceptance in the channels of commerce. Apparent- 
ly this counterfeit reverse die was inadvertently combined with 
a Vermont obverse, thus producing a piece which is complete- 
ly illogical, akin to Ryder- 1, the Immune Columbia piece 
described earlier. 

Very Fine-20. 118.1 grains. The obverse is the side used for 
grading. The reverse is very weak, as struck, and as is the case 
with all known examples. 

From Wayte Raymond, December 11, 1919. 
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562 1787 R-13a. An engraved fantasy piece probably produced 

during the last century by C. Wyllys Betts, or someone with a 
similar frame of mind (refer to The History of United States 
Coinage as Illustrated by the Garrett Collection for more infor- 
mation concerning Betts and his fantasy issues). An imitation 
British halfpenny dated 1787 was used to make the piece. 
The obverse was tooled or engraved so that the inscription 
AUCTORI VERMONT now stands out in the proper relief. As 
this deception was earlier considered to be a new variety in 
the Vermont series, we illustrate it herewith to prevent further 
confusion. As a whimsical issue of the 1 9th century, it un- 
doubtedly has some nominal value. 115.8 grains. Very 
Fine-20. 

From B. Max Mehl, January 23, 1920. 



563 1 787 R-14. 1 20.2 grains. Bust of King George III facing right. 

Reverse with seated figure surrounded by INDE ET LIB (In- 
dependence and Liberty). This style was used on most issues 
of 1787-1788. Very Fine-20, or perhaps even higher from 
the standpoint of actual wear received. A very pleasing exam- 
ple of this issue. 



564 1787 R-14. Duplicate of the preceding. 115.8 grains. 

Fine-12. Struck over a 1785 Nova Constellatio copper, with 
abundant evidence of the undertype coin still remaining, main- 
ly in the center of the obverse. Apparently Nova Constellatio 
coppers were circulating at a value of less than Vermont cop- 
pers at the time, so the innovative coiners at Machines Mills 
purchased quantities of the Nova Constellatio pieces and over- 
struck them with Vermont dies. The same situation occurred 
with other low-value circulating coppers, particularly imitation 
Irish halfpennies. 




565 1788 R-16. 118 grains. One of the most plentiful issues 

among later-date Vermont coppers, it is always weakly struck 
at the centers. The Hinkley and Weinberg coins, which are the 
finest examined by the writer, have this characteristic as do all 
others seen. The present example can be graded Very Fine-20 
from an appearance viewpoint. Strictly from the standpoint of 
actual wear, the piece is Extremely Fine, if not better. For the 
variety it is a top-grade example. 



566 1788 R-20. 1 25.6 grains. Choice Very Fine-30. Mottled light 

brown obverse surface. Pleasing chocolate brown reverse. An 
especially sharp strike for this variety, it is one of the finest 
known examples. Far, far finer than the Richardson plate coin. 

From the collection of Sylvester S. Crosby. 




567 1788 R-21. 118 grains. Very Fine-20 from an appearance 

viewpoint. From the standpoint of actual wear, at least Ex- 
tremely Fine. One of the nicest we have seen of this scarce va- 
riety. Far finer than the Richardson plate coin. The obverse 
bears the prepared punch counterstamp N. YORK, probably 
part of the stamp used by an early silversmith, gunsmith, or 
other metal worker. As there is no historical evidence that 
countermarks were put on copper coins to certify their weight 
or value, the writer believes that this is a random instance of 
an available copper coin being used to test the appearance of a 
hallmark punch. In any event, it is quite unusual. 

From B. Max Mehl, January 23, 1920. 



Finest Known 1788 Vermont Copper, R-23 



568 1788 R-23. 131.5 grains. A superb Choice AU-55 (at least) 

specimen showing original mint red in areas of the reverse. 
Quite probably this is a coin which has never been in circula- 
tion. We are prevented from calling it full Mint State due to 
slight weakness on the higher areas, but most specialists 
would probably agree that this weakness was caused by strik- 
ing, not by wear. By far the finest specimen of this variety 
known to us, and certainly one of the most significant Issues in 
this offering. 

From Edgar H. Adams; earlier from the Waldo C. Newcomer 
Collection. 
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569 1788 R-25. 137.7 grains. Extremely Fine-40. Probably in an 

even higher grade from the standpoint of wear. The piece ex- 
hibits areas of weakness as is always the case with this issue. 
One of the finest known examples. 

From the collection of Col. James W. Ellsworth. 




570 1788 R-25. Duplicate of the preceding. 97 grains. Choice 

Very Fine-30 from an appearance viewpoint. Even finer from 
the standpoint of actual wear. Struck over an Irish halfpenny 
with the designs of the Irish coin vividly apparent on obverse 
and reverse. Unusual from the standpoint of the sharpness of 
the undertype. 

Lightweight Irish halfpennies traded at the lowest value 
among those assigned to any contemporary circulating cop- 
pers. The temptation to purchase quantities of them and make 
them more valuable by overstriking with Vermont dies was one 
that the Machin's Mills coiners could not resist. 

From the collection of Col. James W. Ellsworth. 




571 1788 R-27. 126 grains. Very Flne-20 from an appearance 

viewpoint. Even finer from the standpoint of actual wear. The 
dies closely approximate certain varieties of the 1788 Con- 
necticut coppers struck at the same location, Machin's Mills. 

From the collection of Henry C. Miller, noted scholar, par- 
ticularly in the field of Connecticut coppers. 




572 1 788 R-31 . 1 1 3.8 grains. Muling combining the obverse of an 

imitation British halfpenny of King George III, with a reverse 
used on Vermont varieties R-25, R-28 and R-29, as well as the 
Connecticut copper Mllller-1-l of 1788. Very Flne-20. An un- 
usually sharp (although characteristically weak in certain areas 
of the reverse) example of this curious issue. One of the finest 
known. 
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Massachusetts Copper Coinage 



While silver coins were produced by the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
beginning in 1 652 (and extending until 1 682), it was not until over a 
century later, in 1776, that copper pieces were made. In the latter 
year several different varieties of coins, all presumably patterns, 
were struck. Very little is known today concerning their origin or 
under what circumstances they were made. 

One of the most famous of these issues is the so-called "Janus" 
copper, a piece which depicts three heads on the obverse and bears 
the denomination of halfpenny. Only one specimen is known to exist, 
that which is offered herewith in the Garrett Collection. 

In 1 786 the Massachusetts government gave serious considera- 
tion to the production of copper coins. Several petitions were con- 
sidered for a private coinage, after which the state itself decided to 
establish a mint. On October 1 7, 1 786, legislation was passed which 
provided that a mint be erected for coinage in gold, silver and copper 
metals. As it developed, only copper pieces were eventually made. 

Capt. Joshua Wetherle was made the mint master. Dies for copper 



half cents and cents were engraved by Joseph Callender of Boston. 
Later, Jacob Perkins of Newburyport prepared additional dies. 

At the beginning the coiners were optimistic. Soon, however, prob- 
lems developed and delays were encountered with the erection of 
mint facilities, the obtaining of copper, and other aspects. Expenses 
mounted, with the final result that a 1 788 audit showed that each 
half cent and cent cost over twice its face value to produce. Shortly 
thereafter coinage operations ceased. 

Massachusetts cents and half cents were struck bearing the dates 
1 787 and 1 788. Attributions in the following offering are given in 
the monograph "The Copper Coins of Massachusetts, " by HiHyer C. 
Ryder, which appeared as part of the 1920 publication of the 
American Numismatic Society, "The State Coinages of New 
England. " 

Particularly significant in the following offering is Lot 582, the 
1787 cent with transposed arrows. 





Unique Engraved Piece 



(See Color Photo) 



573 Unique engraved piece possibly by Paul Revere. This piece, 
about which little is known, is illustrated as No. 9 on Crosby 
Plate VII and is described by Crosby (cf. page 304 of that 
reference) in context of the Janus copper. Crosby notes the 
following (italics are ours): 

The only specimen known of this curious pattern [the 
Janus copper] is in the collection of Matthew A. 
Stickney, Esq., and was found with an engraved piece 
(see plate VII, No. 9) and some proof impressions from 
plates for Continental paper money engraved by Paul 
Revere; from this circumstance Mr. Stickney is inclined 
to the opinion that they were the work of that 
engraver . . . 

Struck in copper composition resembling brass, the piece is 
in Fine condition and weighs 86.6 grains. On the obverse is a 
perched eagle with head facing to the observer's left. The 
eagle appears to be on a portion of a globe. Surrounding are 1 0 
rosettes, 5 to the left and 5 to the right. The edge is plain. The 



reverse displays a shield prominently in the center with half of 
a fleur de lis to the right, with traces of a branch or sprig ex- 
tending to the upper right corner. The left half of the shield is 
divided into two sections, a square upper part and triangular 
lower part, both of which appear blank at the centers. To the 
left of the shield are five rosettes, above the shield at the 
center are three rosettes, and to the right are five more, for the 
significant total of 1 3, thus indicating a possible connection 
with American independence. 

Is the piece a pattern issue? Does it relate to 
Massachusetts? Is it by Paul Revere? These questions are 
unanswered. The issue remains an enigima today, just as it 
was when Sylvester S. Crosby published his monumental 
reference. The Early Coins of America, over a century ago in 
1875. 

From the collection of Col. James W. Ellsworth; earlier from 
Matthew A. Stickney of Salem, Massachusetts; earlier found 
with materia! attributed to Paul Revere, as noted on page 304 
of the Crosby reference. 
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Unique ''Janus" Massachusetts Copper 




(See Color Photo) 




574 1776 "Janus" copper halfpenny. 81.2 grains. Fine-12. To 
our knowledge the only specimen of this issue known to exist. 

The obverse depicts three heads, with the legend STATE OF 
MASSA. surrounding, and the denomination V 2 D (D being the 
abbreviation for denarium, or penny) below. The reverse 
shows the figure of a goddess seated and facing to the right, 
v^ith legend GODDESS LIBERTY around and the date 1776 
below. 

Of the coin Crosby notes: 

This piece, which has been known as the 'Janus cop- 
per,' we think may more properly be called the 
Massachusetts Halfpenny. It has three heads combined 
instead of two as in a Janus head. This device 
resembles the Brahma of Hindoo mythology, which 
represents the past, the present and the future. 

Crosby goes on to describe the piece in connection with the 
engraved issue offered in the preceding lot: 

The only specimen known of this curious pattern [the 
'Janus' piece] is in the collection of Matthew A. 
Stickney, Esq., and was found with an engraved piece 
in some proof impressions from plates for Continental 
paper money engraved by Paul Revere; from this cir- 
cumstance Mr. Stickney is inclined to the opinion that 
they were the work of that engraver. However this may 
be, the pine tree cent [another variety of 1776 
Massachusetts pattern] and these halfpennies suffi- 
ciently resemble each other in their workmanship to be 
considered the work of the same artist. They were prob- 
ably private enterprises, as no mention of them is found 



upon any records. 

Stickney was one of the most prominent of all 1 9th century 
numismatists. As part of the auction catalogue featuring his 
collection, sold on June 25-29, 1907, Henry Chapman noted 
concerning him: 

About 1 823 he began to collect coins and was probably 
the first person in America to form a systematic collec- 
tion of the various dates in the several series. This 
celebrated collection has for many years been a 
mystery, as hardly anyone of the present generation has 
seen anything of it; so that It has been a pleasure for me 
to undertake the work of writing the catalogue [which 
includes such Items as] the great New York Brasher 
doubloon, a coin which Mr. Stickney prized beyond 
money and which I feel confident will now be appreci- 
ated as it should be; half eagles from 1 795-1 837 com- 
plete except 1822; the 1804 $1 which Mr. Stickney 
obtained from the United States Mint in 1 843 and 
which has never been offered before for competition . . . 

The present coin has been illustrated in many numismatic 
reference books, including A Guide Book of United States 
Coins and Scott's Catalogue and Encyclopedia of United 
States Coins. To the best of our knowledge It Is unique. No hint 
of another specimen has ever surfaced. As such this is one of 
the great classics among early American coins. Here is what 
truly may be a once-in-a-life-time opportunity. 

From the collection of Col. Janies W. Ellsworth; earlier from 
the collection of Matthew A. Stickney; possibly earlier from 
the effects of Paul Revere (per Crosby's inference.) 
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575 1787 Half cent. Ryder-1 -D, 88.5 grains. Extremely Fine-40. 

Obverse with standing Indian; COMMON to the left and 
WEALTH to the right. Reverse with eagle with a shield 
displayed on its breast. Arrows in eagle's left (observer's right; 
to the right side of the coin) talon, branch in eagle's right talon 
(on the left side of the coin). MASSACHUSETTS above; date 
below. This general design was followed from this point for- 
ward and used on half cents and cents. 

The copper coins of Massachusetts, 1 787-1 788, were the 
first American coins to bear the denominations of half cent and 
cent. 

Scarce die variety. The present coin is sharply struck and 
well defined. The coloration is medium to dark brown with 
hints of magenta on the reverse. 

From the collection of Sylvester S. Crosby. 




576 1787 Half cent. R-2-A. 73 grains. Choice Extremely Fine-45. 

Sharply struck. Some trivial planchet flaws at shield, 
noticeable only under magnification. Glossy brown surfaces. 

From the collection of Col. James W. Ellsworth. 




577 1787 Half cent. R-4-B. 69.3 grains. Fine-12. Extremely rare 

variety. Struck on a very lightweight planchet, with the result 
that there was insufficient metal to fully strike up the shield on 
the reverse and the center of the Indian on the obverse. 
Weakness is mainly due to striking; from the viewpoint of ac- 
tual wear the piece would undoubtedly grade close to Extreme- 
ly Fine. An outstanding example of this very elusive issue. 

From the collection of Col. James W. Ellsworth; earlier from 
the collection of Sylvester S. Crosby. 



Uncirculated 1787 Half Cent, Ryder 4-C 




578 1787 Half cent. R-4-C. 81.4 grains. Uncirculated, MS-60, 

with some claims to MS-65. Sharply struck and boldly defined 



in all areas. One of the most outstanding Massachusetts cop- 
pers we have ever seen, from this viewpoint. The surfaces are 
a deep, glossy, lustrous brown, mottled on the obverse with 
traces of magenta. Probably the finest known specimen of this 
variety. 

From the collection of Sylvester S. Crosby. 



Uncirculated 1 787 Half Cent, Ryder 5-A 




579 1787 Half cent. R-5-A. 75.8 grains. Uncirculated, MS-60. 

Boldly struck and well defined. Light glossy brown surfaces on 
obverse and reverse. A myriad of tiny planchet flaws on the 
obverse appear to the unaided eye as toning specks. We have 
never seen a finer example of this variety. 

From the collection of Sylvester S. Crosby. 



Superb 1787 Half Cent, Ryder 6-A 




580 1787 Half cent. R-6-A. 78.5 grains. Exceedingly rare variety, 

rated R-6 (Ryder's highest degree of Rarity). Splendid AU-50. 
Sharply struck. A superb example of this very rare issue. A 
prize for the specialist. 

From the collection of Col. James W. Ellsworth. 



Uncirculated 1788 Half Cent, Ryder 1-8 




581 1788 Half cent. R-1-B. 82.5 grains. Choice Uncirculated, 

MS-65. A superb, magnificent, breathtaking coin. The obverse 
is a glossy lustrous brown with iridescent overtones. The 
reverse is glossy brown with traces of original mint red color. 
Boldly struck. A specialist's dream. 

From the collection of Col. James W. Ellsworth; earlier from 
the collection of Matthew A. Stickney. 
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A Very Rare 1787 Transposed Arrows Cent 




582 1 787 Cent. R-2a-F. Transposed arrows variety. Fine-1 2. From 

the standpoint of sharpness the piece could be graded close to 
Extremely Fine, but general light surface porosity, heavier in 
areas of the obverse, dictates our assignment of Fine. Sharp 
details. 

With arrows in the eagle's right talon (to the observer's left; 
the left side of the coin), and with branch in the eagle's left 
talon; just the opposite of the arrangement found on all other 
Massachusetts cents and half cents of 1 787 and 1 788. The 
reverse of this is also unique in that the word CENT is 
raised on the shield, whereas on all other varieties it is incuse. 
The present piece weighs 185 grains, considerably heavier 



than the usual weight of the Massachusetts cent. It is possible 
that the variety may have been struck as a pattern, although 
no documentation exists to support this. The general ap- 
pearance of the reverse is different from other issues in several 
ways. 

As 2a-F represents the only instance in the Massachusetts 
series that the standard design is departed from, the variety 
has taken on an aura of special desirability. Added to this is its 
rarity; only a few examples are known to exist. Certainly this is 
the classic issue among Massachusetts coppers. 

From Edouard Frossard, April 1 2, 1 883; earlier from the Par- 
sons Collection. 



Uncirculated 1787 ''Horned Eagle" Cent 




583 1787 Cent. R-2b-A. 159 grains. The so-called horned eagle 

variety, from a horn-like diebreak extending from the eagle's 
head to the H of MASSACHUSETTS. 

Choice Uncirculated, MS-65. Glossy, lustrous brown sur- 
faces. Sharply struck. A truly superb example of this issue. 
Quite possibly the finest known to exist. 

From the collection of Col. James W. Ellsworth. 



Superb Uncirculated 1787 Cent, Ryder 3-G 




584 1787 Cent. R-3-G. 158 grains. Choice Uncirculated, MS-65. 

Beautiful glossy brown surface on obverse and reverse, with 
many tinges of original mint lustre, particularly in protected 
areas of the coin. Some very trivial light striking on the highest 
parts of the Indian's dress, but to even mention this on a coin 
of this calibre is almost nit-picking. A superb, magnificent coin. 
We have never seen its equal. Certainly no finer example ex- 
ists. 

From the collection of Henry C. Miller, well-known authority 
on New England state coinages. 
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585 1787 Cent. R-4-D. 142 grains. Choice Very Fine-30. Deep 

brown surfaces on obverse and reverse. Very well struck. A 
pleasing example of this elusive variety. 

From the collection of Sylvester S. Crosby. 



586 1787 Cent. R-6-G. 166.3 grains. Choice Extremely Fine-45. 
Some evidence of light striking at the center of the obverse 
and reverse. Otherwise boldly defined. Pleasing light chocolate 
brown surfaces. An excellent example of this scarce issue. 

From the collection of Sylvester S. Crosby. 

587 1788 Cent. R-2-E. 157 grains. Choice EF-45. Pleasing light 
brown surfaces on obverse and reverse. Well struck. 

From the collection of Col. James W. Ellsworth. 




588 1788 Cent. R-3-A. 157.3 grains. Choice Extremely Fine-45. 
Light brown surfaces. A few trivial planchet flaws on the 
obverse are scarcely worthy of mention. Overall a very select 
example of this issue. 

From the collection of Col. James W. Ellsworth. 

589 1788 Cent. R-6-N. 160.8 grains. Very Fine-20. 



590 1788 Cent. R-7-M. 150.2 grains. Choice AU-55. Glossy 
brown surfaces on obverse and reverse. Tiny rim bump at 
lower left of obverse and corresponding part of reverse. A 
sharp specimen in all regards. 

From the collection of Col. James W. Ellsworth. 

591 1788 Cent. R-10-L. 155.9 grains. Choice EF-45. Pleasing 
glossy brown surfaces on obverse and reverse. A sharp speci- 



men of this variety. 

From the collection of Col. James W. Ellsworth. 

592 1 788 Cent. R-1 1-C. 1 53 grains. Choice Very Fine-30. 

From the collection of Sylvester S. Crosby. 



593 1788 Cent. R-12-M. 137.9 grains. Choice AU-55. Sharply 

struck on obverse and reverse. Beautiful, lustrous, glossy 
brown surfaces. A splendid example of this Issue. 

From the collection of Col. James W. Ellsworth. 



Copper Coinage of New York 

Although no official state authorization relating to a native coinage 
is known, a number of issues were made with legends pertaining to 
this state. On March 29, 1 786, The Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire Advertiser contained a notice which stated that: 

New York, Connecticut, and Vermont have authorized a per- 
son in each of those states to coin coppers; numbers of them 
are now in circulation; they are in general well made, and of 
good copper, those of New York in particular . . . 

On February 11, 1787, John Bailey and Ephraim Brasher peti- 
tioned New York for the right to produce copper coins. On March 3, 
1787, Capt. Thomas Machin did the same. Neither proposal was 
acted upon favorably. 

Subsequently an extensive issue of 1 7 87 -dated copper coins, 
each with the head on the obverse surrounded by NOVA EBORAC 
("New York") appeared. The letter punches used on these are similar 
to those used on the Brasher doubloon die, thus giving rise to the sug- 
gestion that John Bailey and Ephraim Brasher operated a mint in New 
York City, and produced these and possibly other issues. 

Students today believe that Machin' s Mills, located on the shores 
of Orange Pond near present-day Newburgh, New York, was also a 
prolific issuer of New York-related pieces, despite Machin' s unsuc- 
cessful attempts to acquire the official coinage privilege from the 
New York legislature. As related earlier in this catalogue, at the time 
Machin was busily engaged in the coining enterprise and was pro- 
ducing issues of Vermont and Connecticut, imitation British halfpen- 
nies, and other pieces. 

Certain of the dies associated with New York are believed to have 
been made in Birmingham, England by Wyon. It is thought that some 
of these were used to strike pieces in Birmingham and were later 
shipped to the United States for continued coinage production. There 
are many die combinations among these issues, some of which are 
not logical, and nearly all of which are extremely rare. 

Among other pieces which have been associated with New York 
are certain issues bearing the figure of Liberty seated on a globe with 
the legend IMMUNIS COLUMBIA surrounding, and a variation, a 
figure seated on a bale of merchandise with the legend IMMUNE 
COLUMBIA around the border. These may have been made by Mat- 
thias Ogden, using dies by Atlee in Rahway, New Jersey. Still another 
New York issue depicts George Clinton on the obverse and the New 
York state seal on the reverse. Still another illustrates the standing 
figure of an Indian. 

Another issue, struck from dies prepared by James Atlee, features 
on the obverse a crude bust, which may be that of George Washing- 
ton, with the legend NON VI VIRTUTE VICI. The reverse contains a 
latinization of New York, NEO EBORACENSIS. With the exception of 
the Nova Eborac coppers, which are scarce, all copper pieces bearing 
legends relating to New York and all die combinations of such pieces 
are of great rarity today. The Garrett Collection coins offered in the 
following section contain some of the greatest numismatic prizes 
within the series. 
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Superb 1786 Non Vi Virtute Vici Copper 





(See Color Photo) 





594 1786 Non Vi Virtute Vici copper. 1 34.1 grains. 

Obverse with male portrait facing to the right, a representa- 
tion believed to be that of George Washington. The legend 
NON VI VIRTUTE VICI surrounds. Heavily denticled borders on 
obverse and reverse. Reverse with seated figure of Liberty 
holding a slanting staff with a liberty cap in her right hand, and 
holding the scales of justice in her left hand. The legend NEO 
EBORACENSIS surrounds. The date 1786 is below. Dies be- 
lieved to be by James Atlee, prior to his association with 
Machin's Mills. The style closely resembles that of the 1786 
and 1 787 Small Head Connecticut coppers struck at the New- 
burgh private coining facility. 



Choice Extremely Fine-45. A very sharply-struck (for this 
issue) example, displaying weakness only in the very central 
part of the reverse, a situation due to striking. The obverse die, 
containing the portrait in high relief, demanded too much metal 
at the central part to permit the reverse to be struck fully. This 
is characteristic of the issue and extends to all known speci- 
mens. Pleasing light brown coloration. A truly superb example 
of this rarity. Only about 20 specimens are known to exist, 
most of which are substantially lower than this in grade. 

From the collection of Col. James W. Ellsworth; earlier from 
the collections of Clarence S. Bement, H. P. Smith, and Lorin 
G. Parmelee. 



Nearly Uncirculated 1787 Nova Eborac Copper 





595 1787 Nova Eborac. 1 56.9 grains. Obverse with large portrait 

facing to the right. Without cinquefoil after NOVA, a very 
scarce variety. Reverse with seated figure facing left. 

Choice AU-55. Much glossy original frost, light brown col- 
oration. Quite probably a piece which has never been in cir- 
culation. The detail of the coin, particularly on the reverse, is 
simply exquisite. A magnificent piece. Should attract wide at- 
tention from specialists. 



From the collection of Col. James W. Ellsworth. 




596 1787 Nova Eborac. Figure facing left. 133.1 grains. Slightly 
different portrait than preceding with smaller head (but not the 
so-called Small Head variety). Quatrefoil after NOVA. The 
usually seen variety of this issue. 

EF-40. Dark brown surfaces. Some trivial planchet defects 
on reverse, and a couple of edge bumps. A superior example of 
this issue. Exceedingly well struck on the central portions. 

From the collection of Col. James W. Ellsworth. 
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597 1787 Nova Eborac. Figure facing right. 1 17.5 grains. Choice 

EF-45. Some very trivial planchet flaws. An exceptionally 



sharp specimen of this issue. 

From the collection of Sylvester S. Crosby. 



1787 Excelsior Copper, Eagle Facing Right 




598 1787 Excelsior copper. Eagle on globe facing right. 153.3 

grains. 

Obverse with the arms of the state of New York. At the top 
appears a small eagle perched on a globe. The eagle faces to 
the observer's right. Reverse with heraldic eagle with arrows 
on the right side of the coin and a branch on the left. E 
PLURIBUS UNUM to the sides. Date 1787 below. Copper. 



Very Fine-20. Pleasing light brown surfaces with hints of 
iridescence. A few trivial planchet defects as made. 

An extremely rare variety which appears on the market only 
at widely spaced intervals. Fewer than a dozen specimens are 
believed to exist in all grades. An extremely Important item. 

From the collection of Col. James W. Ellsworth; earlier from 
the collection of Matthew A. Stickney. 



Superb 1787 Excelsior Copper 
Eagle on Globe Facing Left 




599 1787 Excelsior copper. Eagle on globe facing left. 134.4 

grains. 

Obverse with arms of the state of New York as preceding, 
but with the small eagle at the top facing to the left instead of 
the right. Reverse with heraldic eagle, devices and inscriptions 
as preceding. 

AU-50. Sharply struck in nearly all areas, some trivial light 
weakness at the center, as made, being an exception. Ex- 



cellent definition of detail on the globe, eagle, standing figures 
on the obverse, the eagle's wings on the reverse, and other 
devices. Trivial planchet flaw on the right edge. A truly superb 
example, probably the finest known specimen of this issue. It 
is believed that fewer than a dozen specimens are known to 
exist. 

From the collection of Col. James W. Ellsworth; earlier from 
the collections of FI. P. Smith and Lorin G. Parmelee. 
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Exceedingly Rare 1787 Excelsior Copper 
Transposed Arrows 




600 1787 Excelsior. Eagle on globe facing right. Arrows and 

branch transposed on reverse. 165.5 grains. 

Obverse with the state arms of New York, small eagle on 
globe facing right. Reverse with large heraldic eagle as de- 
scribed for the preceding two lots, but differently executed 
and with arrows and branch transposed; the arrows are on the 
left side of the coin and the branch is to the right. 



Very Fine-20. Deep brown surfaces. Free of impairments. 

Just two specimens are known to exist according to Scott's 
Catalogue and Encyclopedia of United States Coins. One is 
owned by Eric P. Newman, the famous numismatic scholar, 
and the second is the example offered herewith. 

From the collection of Col. James W. Ellsworth; earlier from 
the Parsons Collection. 



Outstanding 1787 Indian Copper 
With New York Reverse 






(See Color Photo) 




601 1787 Excelsior copper. Obverse with standing Indian; reverse 

with arms of New York. 1 66 grains. 

The obverse with standing figure of an Indian, tomahawk in 
his right hand (on the left side of the coin) and a slack-string 
bow in the other hand. Legend LIBER NATUS LIBERTATEM 
DEFENDO surrounds. Reverse with arms of the state of New 
York, eagle facing to the right. The entire die, while showing 
an abundance of minute detail, is rather crudely executed, as a 



perusal of the details reveals. Believed a product of Machin's 
Mills located near Newburgh, New York, as are a number of 
other New York related issues in this listing. 

The coin offered here is a superb Extremely Fine-40 ex- 
ample. The detail on the obverse and reverse is exquisite. The 
piece is both well centered and sharply struck. A prize item. 

Fewer than a dozen specimens are believed to exist. 

From the Col. James W. Ellsworth Collection. 
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1787 N. Y. Indian Copper 
With Eagle on Globe Reverse 






602 1 787 Excelsior copper. Obverse with standing Indian; reverse 

with large eagle on globe. 121.8 grains. 

Obverse with standing figure of Indian as preceding lot. 
Tomahawk in Indian's right hand, loosely strung bow in the 
other hand. Legend LIBERNATUS LIBERTATUM DEFENDO sur- 
rounding. Reverse with large eagle perched on the upper third 
of a globe. The legend NEO EBORACUS 1 787 is above and EX- 



CELSIOR is below. 

AU-50. Sharply struck and well defined in all areas. A mag- 
nificent example of this great rarity of which fewer than 20 are 
believed to exist. Possibly this piece is the finest of all those 
known. 

From the Col. Ellsworth Collection; earlier from the Matthew 
A. Stickney Collection. 



1787 Clinton Copper 
Struck Over IMMUNIS COLUMBIA Copper 




603 1 787 George Clinton copper. 1 65.7 grains. Obverse with por- 

trait of George Clinton facing to the right. Inscription GEORGE 
CLINTON to the left and right. Reverse with the state arms of 
New York, perched eagle facing to the right above. Date 1 787 
and EXCELSIOR below. Boldly overstruck on an Immunis Co- 
lumbia copper. Parts of the undertype legend are visible on the 
obverse beneath the bust of Clinton, and on the reverse at the 
upper border. 



Very Fine-20, perhaps even better. Sharply struck for the 
issue. Pleasing light to medium brown coloring. 

According to Taxay fewer than a dozen specimens are 
known to exist, of which at least two are struck over Immunis 
Columbia pieces. This feature gives the piece additional 
significance. 

From the Ten Eyck Collection. 
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1787 Immunis Columbia Copper 
With Ornamented Edge 




604 1787 New York copper, Immunis Columbia, with ornamented 

edge. 144.8 grains. Very Fine-20. Obverse with figure of Co- 
lumbia seated on a globe and with a liberty cap and pole in her 
right hand (on the left of the coin) and the scales of justice in 
her left. Legend IMMUNIS COLUMBIA surrounds. Reverse 
with heraldic eagle. Branch on the left and arrows on the right. 
[E PLURIBUS UNUM surrounds. With ornamented edge, con- 
sisting of rectangles with dots at the centers. The only known 



specimen to our knowledge; the only ornamented edge piece 
mentioned by Taxay. The ornamented edge, while it appears 
to be contemporary, was probably applied after the coin was 
struck, for the pressure ridges caused by the edge lettering 
machine are visible at the borders (if the ornamentation had 
been added prior to striking, the pressure marks would have 
been obliterated during the striking process). 

From Henry Chapman, January 9, 1925. 



1787 New York Immunis Columbia Copper 
Struck Over New Jersey Copper 




605 1787 Immunis Columbia copper overstruck on a New Jersey 

copper. 1 55 grains. Very large planchet. 

Obverse with the figure of Columbia seated on a globe, a 
liberty cap and pole in her right hand and the scales of justice in 
her left. Date 1 787 below. Legend IMMUNIS COLUMBIA sur- 
rounds. Reverse with heraldic eagle, branch to the left and ar- 
rows to the right, with E PLURIBUS UNUM surrounding. Boldly 
struck over a 1786 New Jersey copper. On the obverse, por- 
tions of the New Jersey piece legend, including the date, are 



visible under magnification. At the center of the reverse the 
New Jersey shield design is discernible. This piece was listed 
in the Garrett inventory as being struck over a Nova Con- 
stellatio copper. A significant item linked to both the New 
Jersey and New York series. 

Uncirculated, MS-60, or finer, with glossy, lustrous, light 
brown surfaces. Exceedingly sharp strike. A magnificent coin 
which may qualify as the finest known example. 

From the Mills Collection. 
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Exceedingly Rare 1787 Indian/George III Copper 



(See Color 



606 1 787 New York related copper. Muling with Indian and George 

III. 118.9 grains. 

Obverse (or reverse, whichever you choose) with the stand- 
ing figure of an Indian, a tomahawk in his right hand (on the left 
of the coin) and a loosely strung bow in his left. Legend LIBER- 
NATUS LIBERTATUM DEFENDO surrounds. Reverse (the other 
side from the Indian) from an imitation halfpenny die with a 
portrait of King George III. Legend GEORGIVS III REX sur- 
rounds. 



Good-4 condition from the standpoint of appearance; bold 
EF or better, from the standpoint of actual wear. A very 
crudely and carelessly struck issue. An example of Machin's 
Mills most hasty production. The Guide Book notes just three 
specimens are known to exist of this variety. The present ex- 
ample is the Guide Book plate coin. 

An exceedingly important opportunity for the early American 
coin specialist. 



From the Mills Collection; earlier from the collections of Lorin 
G. Parmelee, Charles /. Bushnell, and J.J. Mickley. A stellar 
pedigree which includes some of our most prominent early 
numismatists. 
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Finest Known 
1787 Brasher Doubloon 

Lot 607 






(See Color Photo) 



A Brief History of the Brasher Doubloon 

The 1787 gold doubloon issued by Ephraim Brasher, New York 
goldsmith, silversmith and jeweler, is probably the most famous of all 
American coin issues, if not the most famous individual gold coin 
issue in the entire world. In the few instances that specimens have 
appeared in auction sale catalogues during the past century, great ac- 
claim and publicity have accompanied the offerings. A motion picture 
entitled! The Brasher Doubloon used this coin as a theme some years 
ago. 

Although Brasher and his coinage have been mentioned on several 
occasions in articles in The American Journal of Numismatics, The 
Numismatist, and elsewhere, as well as in auction catalogue listings, 
the first detailed study did not appear until 1958 when Walter H. 
Breen wrote "Brasher & Bailey: Pioneer New York Coiners, 
1787-1792" for inclusion in the Centennial Publication of the 
American Numismatic Society. Richard A. Bagg, of our staff, 
thoroughly researched this subject through the archives of the New 
York Historical Society, the American Numismatic Society, and other 
likely sources earlier this year and was successful in locating exten- 
sive additional information about Brasher's life. Unfortunately, 
specific details concerning the issuing of his famous 1 787 doubloon 
still remain elusive, as does data pertaining to the 1742-dated 
Spanish-style doubloon also attributed to Brasher. 

Ephraim Brasher was born in 1 744 of Dutch ancestry. The family 
had several branches, some of which used such spelling variations as 
Brasier, Brazier, Breser, Bresert and Bradejor. The family produced 



other silversmiths over the years, including Ephraim Brasher's 
younger brother Abraham. 

Ephraim Brasher took Anne Gilbert as his wife in 1 766. Little infor- 
mation is available about her except for the fact that her brother was 
a silversmith also. This same year saw one of the earliest ap- 
pearances of work attributed to Brasher's silversmithing. A silver cof- 
feepot bearing his hallmark, presently housed in the Abbott-Lenox 
Fund Collection in the New York Historical Society, has been at- 
tributed to 1 766. By that time he would have been 22 years old. It is 
reasonable to assume that by that time he had completed his appren- 
ticeship, and having married, had begun to work on his own. 

During the Revolutionary War, Brasher served as a grenadier in the 
provincial Army from 1 775 to 1 776. In 1 783 he participated on the 
Evacuation Day Committee which celebrated the event of the British 
troops being withdrawn from New York City. 

There was no official record of civic and local affairs of the New 
York City government until February 1 0, 1 784, as the city was under 
a military form of government for the duration of the Revolutionary 
War period. With the establishment of the civilian government, 
systematic minutes were kept, and Brasher is mentioned on various 
occasions in these records. 

On August 31, 1785, Ephraim Brasher petitioned the Common 
Council that he might "be permitted to convert the fire Engine House 
in St. George's Square into a Place of Business on his own ground." 
Although several other local proprietors objected to the petition, it 
was granted by the Council on September 29, 1 785. Perhaps it was 
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intended that the structure be turned into a smithing location. St. 
George's Square was located at the intersection of Pearl and Cherry 
streets. The New York City Directory, first published in 1 786, gave 1 
Cherry Street as Brasher's address. 

The Articles of Confederation, adopted in 1787 and continuing in 
effect until 1 789, stipulated that Congress had the power to regulate 
the value and alloy of coins struck, although the various states had 
authority to coin money. As Congress had not implemented a frame- 
work for federal production of coins, specimens in circulation con- 
tinued to be an assortment which included much foreign coinage. 

The Bank of New York, established in 1784, distributed a list of 
coins, their weights and the accepted value at which various foreign 
gold coins would be received in payment. The New York Register, 
published in 1 789 noted that "payments made at the bank must be 
examined at the time, as no deficiencies suggested afterward will be 
admitted." 

Many of the gold coins circulated were counterfeit. It was con- 
sidered unwise to accept any coin until it was pronounced genuine. 
Confusion arising from the wide variety of denominations, designs 
and countries of origin aided the counterfeiters. To this was added 
the problem of clipping (the practice of removing small amounts of 
metal from a coin's edge) and other illicit practices for obtaining profit 
from a coin, such as sweating them to extract minute portions of 
gold. 

Although there is some controversy on the subject, it is widely 
believed that Brasher performed the service of assaying, testing and 
evaluating foreign gold coins. He would then counterstamp those 
pieces he deemed to be genuine and sufficient in weight with his in- 
itials EB in an oval stamp (his hallmark) as a guarantee. Several 
specimens of foreign gold coins marked in this way are known today, 
including a rose guinea of George II, a quarter guinea of George I and a 
"half joe" of Joseph I (which was offered in the sale of the James 
Ten Eyck Collection in 1922). 

Howland Wood, in an article titled "The Coinage of the West Indies 
with an Especial Reference to the Cut and Counterstamped Pieces," 
which appeared in the American Journal of Numismatics in 1914, ad- 
vanced the theory that Brasher was relied upon to certify the 
legitimacy of certain coins. Similarly, in an article titled "Ephraim 
Brasher Silversmith of New York," appearing in the American Collec- 
tor, 1938, by S. Decatur, the author declared "Brasher's reputation 
for probity was unquestioned; it was immediately recognized that his 
initials on a gold or silver coin was a guarantee of its purity." Vernon 
L. Brown published his article "The Brasher Doubloon" in The 
Numismatist in 1 964. He resisted this theory, pointing out that there 
was no evidence to the effect that any other goldsmith performed 
such a service. 

Among his other duties. Brasher served as assayer for the United 
States Mint. The "Estimated Expenditures for the Year 1 796," con- 
tained in the American State Papers, Finance, Vol. 1 , reports a $27 
Treasury Warrant: 

... in favor of John Shield, assignee of Ephraim Brasher; be- 
ing for assays made by said Brasher, in the year 1 792, for the 

Mint on sundry coins of gold and silver, pursuant to instruc- 
tions from the then Secretary of the Treasury. 

A record of the petitions of Ephraim Brasher and John Bailey, ap- 
pealing to the New York State Assembly for the right to produce cop- 
per coins, is found in the Assembly Journal, where is stated: "The 
several petitions of John Bailey and Ephraim Brasher, relative to the 
coinage of copper within the state, were read and referred [to com- 
mittee]." 

There is no trace of the original petitions and it is not known 
whether they were submitted separately by Ephraim Brasher and 
John Bailey in competition with each other, or together in partner- 
ship. It is known that Brasher did not always work alone, and at one 
time John Bailey was associated with him, as were his brothers 
Abraham and George Alexander. According to the 1787 New York 
City Directory, Brasher and Bailey lived in close proximity to each 
other (77 Queen Street and 22 Queen Street respectively) which 



could lead to the assumption of a partnership between them at the 
time. 

Qn March 3, 1 787, the committee appointed by the Assembly was 
"at a loss to determine the extent of the intended regulation, whether 
it was only to ascertain the value of the pieces now in circulation, or 
whether it was meant to extend to new coinage." The contention 
was that any new coinage would be subject to certain abuses. Qn 
March 1 5th it was resolved that another committee must be ap- 
pointed "to establish a coinage of copper in the state." By April 1 2th 
the bill emerged under the title "An Act to Regulate the Circulation of 
Copper Coins in this State," which seems to indicate an alteration in 
the original intent of the bill. It was passed into law on April 20, 
1787. 

During the period between February 1 2th, when Brasher is sup- 
posed to have initiated his petition, and the enactment of the retitled 
Act on April 1 2th, the legislators drifted from the original proposals 
for new coinage to the narrower purpose of regulating the existing 
conglomerate coinage. In the Comprehensive Catalogue and En- 
cyclopedia of United States Coins, Don Taxay remarks that "possibly 
some or all of the doubloons were presented to the Legislature in 
order to effect a favorable verdict," as the size of the doubloon was 
identical to the planchet size for coining coppers. Contrarily, Walter 
Breen believes the doubloons were made for circulation, not as pat- 
terns. In The Standard Catalogue of United States Coins, published in 
1 954, Wayte Raymond proposed that a gold coinage was needed for 
larger transactions during the 1 787 era, and therefore, the doubloon 
was minted for that purpose. Another theory proposes these pieces 
were intended as souvenirs. 

The 1 787 doubloons bearing the full Brasher surname, BRASHER, 
as a signature, do not have a value marked on them. This was not an 
unusual situation during this period. When the United States Mint 
first produced gold coins they bore no mark to Identify the denomina- 
tion, probably following the tradition they were accustomed to, as 
British gold denominations were not identified. The same was also 
true of numerous foreign issues then in circulation. The value was 
determined by the metallic purity and weight. For this reason the 
countermark "EB" which appears on all known examples of the 
Brasher doubloon would have been a further indication of the coin's 
quality. 

Brasher had obtained considerable fame and a reputation for the 
quality of his silver and gold products. George Washington owned 
various pieces crafted by Brasher. Among the items in the inventory 
of the Washington household were two tea trays identified with the 
EB in an oval. At one time Washington was a neighbor to Brasher's 1 
Cherry Street address. When planning his move to 3 Cherry Street, 
Washington requested Samuel Qsgood, past commissioner of the 
Treasury, "to put the same and the furniture thereof in proper condi- 
tion for the residence and use of the President of the United States." 
Brasher's shop on Queen Street was only a short distance north of his 
home on Cherry Street and he was therefore convenient for the pur- 
chase of "sundry articles of plate," which altogether totaled slightly I 
over 283 pounds sterling. 

In April 1 790, following his move to Broadway, Washington paid 8 
pounds, 8 shillings and 4 pence for "4 silver skewers" to Brasher, 
who was also supplying his wares to other notables. Brasher's 
esteemed reputation is attested to by the patronage of these promi- 
nent people, especially that of the president, which must have been 
seen as the equivalent of royal patronage by a citizenry accustomed 
to judging by such signs. It would have been logical for him to believe 
that gold coins prominently bearing his name would be accepted in 
the channels of commerce. 

In addition to his activities in silversmithing and goldsmithing. 
Brasher was busy in civic affairs. In 1784 and 1785 he served as 
sanitary commissioner. From 1786 to 1791, according to the 
minutes of the Common Council, he was paid as a coroner "for taking 
inquests on dead bodies." He served as an assistant justice from 
1 794 to 1 797, an election inspector from 1 796 to 1 809 and com- 
missioner of excise between 1 806 and 1810. 

(continued—) 
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I continued) 

The records show a second marriage for Brasher on December 2, 
1797. When he died in 1810, his will bequeathed to his wife Mary 
"all my estate both real and personal." 

The first numismatic recognition for the Brasher doubloons came in 
1838 when Adam Eckfeldt discovered a piece among some gold 
coins which were sent to the Mint for assaying and melting. He saved 
the piece and placed it in the Mint Cabinet, which was in its early 
stage at the time. In 1 846 W. E. DuBois, referring to this specimen, 
comments that it is "a very remarkable gold coin, equal in value to a 
doubloon, coined at New York in 1787." 

In 1 858 it was described by J. H. Hickcox in An Historical Account 
of American Coinage. It was illustrated in Dr. Montroville W. 
Dickeson's The American Numismatic Manual, which first appeared 
in 1 859. Dickeson states he had seen four examples and "it is said to 
have been duplicated in silver," but stipulates he had never seen one 
in that metal. He subscribed to the pattern theory to explain the 
issue, commenting "it is inferable that this coin was gotten up as a 
pattern piece." 

The first appearance of a 1 787 Brasher doubloon was anticipated 
at the sale of the Seavey Collection, catalogued by W. H. Strobridge 
in 1 873, however the entire collection was purchased intact by Lorin 
G. Parmelee prior to the sale and the event was cancelled. 

When Sylvester Crosby's monumental work. The Early Coins of 
America, appeared in 1 875, it contained an illustration of the Brasher 
doubloon. The author noted "four of these doubloons have come to 
our knowledge; they are owned by Mr. Bushnell, Mr. Parmelee, Mr. 
Stickney and the United States Mint at Philadelphia; the first has the 
punch-mark on the breast of the eagle." 

The first actual sale finally occurred in 1 882 at the public auction 
sale of the Charles I. Bushnell specimen. The sale was conducted by 
the Chapman brothers. The price realized was $505. Later it was 
sold to T. Harrison Garrett through Edouard Frossard. Today, this 
piece remains as the only specimen of the variety with the EB 
punched on the eagle's breast rather than on the wing. 

In 1 890 the Robert Coulton Davis specimen was the second to be 
auctioned and was recognized as the fifth known example. The third 
piece to cross the auction block was Lorin G. Parmelee's (Seavey Col- 
lection) specimen, which also sold in 1 890. Today, five specimens of 
the 1787 doubloon, with punch-mark on the eagle's wing, can be 
traced. An outstanding example of this type was in the Matthew 
Stickney Collection. It was an important feature of the American 
Numismatic Society's Exhibition of United States and Colonial Coins 
I in 1914. The piece had been acquired by Col. James W. Ellsworth in 
the Stickney Collection sale in 1907. The piece was subsequently 
acquired by John Work Garrett for the Garrett Collection in 1923. 
Thus the Garrett Collection has the distinction of housing one of each 
of the two known varieties of the Brasher doubloon. 



Known Specimens of the Brasher Doubloon 

As noted, there are five specimens of the Brasher doubloon with a 
punch-mark on the wing of the eagle, which can be traced by today's 
researchers, and one specimen with the punch-mark on the eagle's 
breast. The latter coin, which is unique, is part of the Garrett Collec- 
tion to be auctioned by us in a subsequent sale. 

Of the five 1787 Brasher doubloons with the hallmark on the 
eagle's left wing, the known specimens are as follows: 

1 . The specimen offered herein. Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-63. 
407.9 grains. Believed to be the finest known example of all Brasher 



doubloons. From the collection of Col. James W. Ellsworth; earlier 
from the collection of Matthew A. Stickney of Salem, 
Massachusetts. This piece was acquired by John Work Garrett in 
1923 as part of a purchase arranged by Wayte Raymond. The 
Ellsworth Collection, at the time described as the finest ever sold, 
was handled by M. Knoedler & Co., New York art dealers. In ex- 
change for $50,000, which was half the total purchase price of the 
collection, John Work Garrett received the privilege of first choice of 
pieces in the Ellsworth holdings. The remaining pieces were sold over 
a period of time by Wayte Raymond. 

2. The specimen in the Robert Coulton Davis Collection; then to 
John G. Mills; then to James Ten Eyck; then to Virgil M. Brand; then 
to Robert Friedberg. This piece sold at auction in July 1979 by Rar- 
coa. The purchaser was Walter Perschke. 

3. The specimen in the Smithsonian Institution; earlier part of the 
Mint Cabinet on display for many years in Philadelphia. This was one 
of the first pieces to be included in the Mint Cabinet when it was 
formed in 1 838. It was rescued by Adam Eckfeldt from among gold 
coins intended for assaying and melting. 

4. The specimen owned by the American Numismatic Society, 
New York; the gift of Hon. and Mrs. R. Henry Norweb. From S. Hud- 
son & Henry Chapman, circa 1897, to Allison W. Jackman; to 
Waldo C. Newcomer; to Col. E. H. R. Green; to Burdette G. Johnson; 
to F. C. C. Boyd; via New Netherlands Coin Company to the Norweb 
family. 

5. The Yale University specimen. Earlier from the collections of 
Lorin G. Parmelee, Capt. Andrew C. Zabriskie, Virgil M. Brand, 
Burdette G. Johnson and F. C .C. Boyd. 

A sixth specimen has been mentioned as the property of Willis H. 
DuPont, however, we have not examined the piece and have no infor- 
mation concerning the provenance of the piece. 



The Garrett Specimen Here Offered 

The specimen offered in this sale is believed to be the finest known 
example of America's most famous coin. Enlarged color illustrations 
together with additional information can be found in the companion 
reference volume. The History of United States Coinage as Illustrated 
by the Garrett Collection, by Q. David Bowers. 

As noted, the coin is Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-63. It is a bright, 
lustrous gold color and is sharp and desirable in every respect. 

The design on the obverse is of a mountain range with a high peak 
at the center, above is a rising sun with resplendent rays. Below, the 
signature of the engraver appears in full: BRASHER. A circle of finely- 
spaced beads surrounds. On the border is the legend: NOVA 
EBORACA COLUMBIA EXCELSIOR. 

At the center of the reverse is an heraldic eagle. In the left talon (to 
the observer's right) is a bundle of arrows; in the right talon is a 
branch. Surrounding the eagle's head is a galaxy of stars. Boldly 
countermarked on the eagle's right (observer's left) wing is the 
punch-mark EB. Surrounding the central area is a wreath composed 
of a double row of overlapping leaves. The border displays the legend 
E Pluribus Unum written as UNUM E. PLURIBUS, with the date, 
1 787, below. 

This coin will be the centerpiece in any collection, public or private, 
in which it is placed. No other Brasher doubloon can compete with 
the state of preservation. No other coin can compete with its incredi- 
ble fame and reputation. 
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Nova Constellatio Copper Coinage 



In 1 783 Gouverneur Morris, assistant superintendent of finance 
with the Continental Congress, 1781-1 785, ordered a large quantity 
of coins as a private venture. These bore the Nova Constellatio 
design, somewhat related in appearance to the Nova Constellatio 
silver patterns (see Lots 619-622 of this sale). Morris (1752-1816) 
was born in Morrisania, New York, the family estate. He was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1771 after graduating from King's College with a 
degree in law in 1 768. He was an early supporter of the cause for in- 
dependence. In July 1 776 he was a participant at the New York state 
constitutional convention and, with John Jay and Robert Livingston, 
helped to draft the 1777 frame of government which endured for 
nearly a half century. 

He attended the Continental Congress as a New York delegate be- 
tween 1778 and 1 779. Military, diplomatic and financial matters in- 
terested him, and Morris chaired several committees. In 1778 he 
visited George Washington at Valley Forge to inspect the troops 
billeted there for the winter. He was defeated for re-election to the 
Continental Congress in 1 779. He became a citizen of Philadelphia 
where he engaged in the practice of law and participated in society. 
His February-April 1 780 articles on the subject of Continental 
finance, which appeared m the P6nnsylv3nia PackGt, attracted the 



interest of Robert Morris (no relation), the superintendent of finance, 
prompting him to enlist Gouverneur Morns as his assistant. Serving 
from 1781 to 1 785, he conceived the decimal system of coinage. 

It is believed that the Nova Constellatio copper coins, of halfpenny 
size, were distributed as private speculation by Morris and were 
made to his order by Thomas Wyon at a private mint in Birmingham, 
England. 

The obverse of each piece bears the inscription LIBERT AS 
JUSTITIA and a wreath surrounding US. The reverse depicts an all- 
seeing eye at the center, surrounded by rays and stars and the legend 
NOVA CONSTELLATIO. This is a reference to the "new constella- 
tion, " meaning the colonies which together form the United States. 

Specimens were made in large quantities with the 1 783 and 1 785 
dates. Numerous die variations occur and were described by 
Sylvester S. Crosby in his monumental Early Coins of America. A few 
specimens dated 1 786 are known, but these are contemporary imita- 
tions from dies other than those engraved by Wyon. 

The Nova Constellatio coppers were well received and saw exten- 
sive use in commerce, as the number of well-worn specimens extant 
today attests. 



608 1 783 Crosby 1 -A. Pointed rays. Large US. 116.6 grains. Very 

Fine-20. Scarce die variety. 



Uncirculated 1 783 Nova Constellatio Copper 




(See Color Photo) 



609 1783 C-2-B. Pointed rays. Small US. 123.3 grains. Uncir- 

culated, MS-60. Sharply struck and well defined in all areas. 
Glossy, lustrous brown surfaces. A truly superb specimen of 
this issue. Especially rare in this high condition. 

From the Mills Collection. 



Uncirculated 1783 'XONSTELATIO" Copper 



Uncirculated 1785 Nova Constellatio Copper 



612 





(See Color Photo) 



1785 C-3-B. Pointed rays. 108.2 grains. Uncirculated, 
MS-60. Lightly struck at the center obverse as is characteristic 
for this variety. Die break above date, also characteristic of 
this variety. Dusky, light reddish brown surface. Rare in this 
condition. 



From the collection of Col. James W. Ellsworth. 





(See Color Photo) 



610 1783 C-3-C. Blunt rays. Small US. Legend misspelled: CON- 

STELATIO. 153.3 grains. Uncirculated, MS-60. Deep brown 
glossy surfaces. Exceedingly rare in this elegant state of 
preservation. 

From the collection of Henry C. Miller. 

61 1 1 785 C-1-B. Blunt rays. CONSTELATIO from the same die as 

used previously. 1 26.4 grains. Choice Very Fine-30. 



613 1785 C-5-E. Pointed rays. 131.9 grains. AU-50. Uneven but 

not porous. Reddish brown surfaces. Quite an attractive 
specimen of this elusive variety. 

From the Col. James W. Ellsworth Collection. 




614 1785 C-4-C. Pointed rays. 1 18.4 grains. EF-40. Scarce die 

variety. 
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615 



617 




1785 C-4-D. Pointed rays. 132.8 grains. EF-40, with dark 
brown surfaces. This variety has been given the highest 
degree of rarity by Crosby. Elusive in all grades. 




616 1 785 C-2-A. Pointed rays. 1 25 grains. Slightly different style 

than the preceding, with the devices appearing smaller in rela- 
tion to the inscriptions. Choice VF-30. Scarce. 

From the Ellsworth Collection; earlier from the Henry C. 
Miller Collection. 




Possibly Finest Known 
1786 Nova Constellatio Copper 





(See Color Photo) 



1786 C-1-A. Pointed rays. Small US. 1 1 5.3 grains. Fine-12, 
or slightly better. Lightly struck, as always. The date is sharp 
and bold as are all the devices. Planchet with numerous striae. 
By far the finest specimen seen by us. It is difficult to compare 
issues of this variety, for some are weakly struck in different 
areas, while others have large planchet defects and still others 
have a combination of weak strike and planchet defects. The 
present coin, from the viewpoint of overall appearance and 
quality, is the finest we have seen. 

The 1786 Nova Constellatio has always been one of the 
most important rarities among American copper coins of this 
era. Crosby cited: "but two impressions from the dies of 1 786 
have come to our knowledge; one of these is owned by Mr. 
Appleton, the other by Mr. Bushnell." 



Students consider the 1 786 Nova Constellatio piece to be a 
contemporary imitation. In the same manner as Machin's Mills 
imitated coins of Connecticut, Britain and other issues without 
authorization, some unknown private coiner of the era saw 
an opportunity for profit and imitated the 1 783 Nova Con- 
stellatio coinage. Although the design of the 1 786 was copied 
skillfully from the original, the coiner must have been aware of 
the existence of other dates, such as 1 785, and assumed, the 
absence of information to the contrary, that the series was a 
continuing one. This gives rise to the speculation that the date 
1 786 may indicate actual time of coining, or at least the time 
of die preparation. No original (Morris-distributed) Nova Con- 
stellatio pieces of this date are known to exist and it is prob- 
able that no examples were struck. 



A major opportunity for the Nova Constellatio specialist. 
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Duplicate 

Rare 1786 Nova Constellatio Copper 




618 1786 C-1-A. Pointed rays. Small US. 114.7 grains. A du- 

plicate of the preceding. Good-4, from the standpoint of ap- 
pearance; undoubtedly Fine or better from the standpoint of 
actual wear, for this issue was characteristically lightly struck. 

The 1 786 issue, of which only two were known to Crosby 
(as noted above), is one of the major rarities among early 




American copper coins. Only rarely does one specimen appear 
in a sale. Indeed, many major cabinets lack even a single exam- 
ple. The appearance of two together in the same auction is un- 
precedented, as far as we know. 

From Wayte Raymond; earlier from the collection of Waldo 
C. Newcomer. 
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February 12, 1925, 

Ivlr . J ohn W, G-ar:r;et'l. , 

My dear ¥jc . Garrett: 

Your letter of February 11th, receiyed. The 
history of the ownership of the United States Patterns of 1735, 
Mark and Quint, in silyer, is as follov;s: 

These pieces were found in the desk of Charles Thompson 
Secretary of the Continental Congress , and brought and 
sold by his nephew’ v’ho found them, to 
John W. Haseltine in 1372, Mr. Haseltine sojd them, to 
Henry S, Adams of Boston, who sold them to 
Lorin G, Parmelee, They were sold in the sale of his coll- 
ection in 1390 to 

H, B, Smith, or were bought in for Parm^elee's account and 
were then sold to 

S,H. 8c H. Chapman, who sold them, to 

George H, Sarle , Jr. of Philadelphia, for whom, they *:/ere 
sold by Henry Chapman, to 

James W. Ellsworth , They v;ere subs equently sold to yoi;- , 
John W. Garrett. 

Y ours s i nee r e ly , 




On February 12, 1925, S. H. Chapman advised John Work Garrett of the history and pedigree of the 
unique 1 783 Nova Consteiiatio silver pattern coins. 
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Nova Co ns fellatio Patterns for 
United States Coinage 



An Individual Offering of the 
Exceedingly Rare and Important 
1 783 Silver Nova Constellatio Patterns 



Four of the rarest, most historically important and most desirable 
issues in the Garrett Collection are the 1 783 Nova Constellatio silver 
patterns. The importance of these coins is unsurpassed in the field of 
American numismatics. 

A Brief History of the 
Nova Constellatio Patterns 

In 1 783 a remarkable group of pattern coins was created. They are 
patterns for the "bit" of 1 00 units, the "quint" of 500 units, and the 
"mark" of 1 ,000 units. Sylvester S. Crosby identified them as "un- 
doubtedly the first patterns for coinage of the United States . . ." 

As assistant financier of the Confederation, Gouverneur Morris pro- 
posed a decimal system of coinage and these patterns were the 
result. In his book The Life of Gouverneur Morris, Jared Sparks gives 
Morris' own account of the situation: 

The various coins which have circulated in America have 
undergone different changes in their value so that there is 
hardly any which can be considered of the general standard, 
unless it be Spanish dollars. These pass in Georgia at five shil- 
lings, in North Carolina and New York at eight shillings, in 
Virginia and the four eastern states at six shillings, and in all 
other states, excepting South Carolina, at seven shillings and 
sixpence, and in South Carolina at thirty-two shillings and six- 
pence. The money unit of a new coin to agree, without a frac- 
tion, with all these different values of a dollar, excepting the 
last, will be the fourteen hundred and fortieth part of a dollar, 
equal to the sixteenth hundredth part of a crown. Of these 
units, twenty-four will be a penny of Georgia, fifteen will be a 
penny of North Carolina or New York, twenty will be a penny 
of Virginia and the four eastern states, sixteen will be a penny 
of all the other states, excepting South Carolina, and forty- 
eight will be thirteen pence of South Carolina. 

It has already been observed that to have the money unit very 
small is advantageous to commerce; but there is no necessity 
that this money unit be exactly represented in coin; it is suffi- 
cient that its value be precisely known. On the present occa- 
sion, two copper coins will be proper, the one of eight units, 
and the other of five. These may be called an Eight and a Five. 
Two of the former will make a penny, proclamation of Penn- 
sylvania money, and three a penny Georgia money. Of the lat- 
ter, three will make a penny New York money and four a penny 
lawful, or Virginia money. The money unit will be equal to a 
quarter of a grain of fine silver in coined money. Proceeding 
thence in a decimal ratio, one hundred would be the lowest 
silver coin, and might be called a Cent. It would contain 
twenty-five grains of fine silver, to which may be added two 
grains of copper, and the whole would weigh one pennyweight 



and three grains. Five of these would make a Quint, or five 
hundred units, weighing five pennyweight and fifteen grains; 
and ten would make a Mark, or one thousand units weighing 
eleven pennyweight and six grains. 

An unrelated Morris, by the name of Robert R. Morris, the financier 
(to whom Morris was assistant at the time he proposed the coinage), 
left a record of some of the circumstances surrounding the issue of 
the 1 783 patterns. An excerpt from his diary dated April 2nd relates: 
"I sent for Mr. Dudley who delivered me a piece of silver coin, being 
the first that has been struck as an American coin." 

Following the diary further, on April 1 6th another meeting occurred 
as he had again "sent for Mr. Dudley and urged him to produce the 
coin to lay before the Congress to establish a mint." On the following 
day, the 1 7th, he "sent for Mr. Dudley to urge the preparing of coins, 
etc. for establishing a mint." Finally on April 22nd, Morris reports 
that "Mr. Dudley sent in several pieces of money as patterns of the 
intended American coins." Subsequently Morris learned from Dudley 
"of a minting press being in New York for sale and urges me to pur- 
chase for the use of the American Mint." The matter was still 
unresolved and continuing on August 1 9th, Morris reports: 

I sent for Mr. Benjamin Dudley, informed him of my doubts 
about the establishment of a mint and desired him to think of 
some employment in private service, in which I am willing to 
assist him in all my power. I told him to make out an account 
for the services he had performed for the public and submit at 
the Treasury office for inspection and settlement. 

The entry on August 30th reports that, "Mr. Dudley bought the 
dies for coining in the American Mint." 

The dies for the bit and quint were cut by hand. The largest denom- 
ination, the mark, was made by prepared punches. John W. Flaseltine 
obtained the mark and the quint in 1872. Years later these two 
pieces were to be sold into the Garrett Collection. At the time 
Flaseltine purchased the pieces the pedigree for them was clearly 
established by the seller, Rathmell Wilson, who on May 28, 1872 
made this statement: 

The history of the two coins which you obtained from me, viz. 
Nova Constellatio 1 783, U.S. 1 ,000, Nova Constellatio 1 783 
U.S. 500 is as follows. 

They were the property of Hon. Charles Thomson, secretary of 
the first Congress. At his death the property was left by his will 
to his nephew, John Thomson, of Newark, state of Delaware. 
These two coins were found in the desk of the said deceased 
Charles Thomson, and preserved by his nephew during his life; 
at his death they came into the possession of his son Samuel 
F. Thomson of Newark, Delaware, from whom I received 
them. So you will perceive that their genuineness cannot be 
questioned, as they were never out of the possession of the 
Thomson family, until I received them. 

(continued—) 
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(Nova Cor\steWat\o/ continued) 

Charles Thomson was born in County Derry, Ireland in 1729. He 
came to America in his youth where he became a teacher and mer- 
chant in Philadelphia. Interested in politics, Thomson espoused the 
feeling for independence and was described as "the life of the cause 
of liberty" in Philadelphia. 

From 1 774 to 1 789 he served as secretary of the Continental Con- 
gress, recording with enthusiasm the details of the birth of the United 
States. His hope of receiving an appointed office in the new federal 
government was not realized, so he retired to his estate where he 
engaged in biblical scholarship. He died near Philadelphia in 1824. 

Among the accounts of the United States, under the category of 
"Expenditure for Contingencies" between January and July 1783, 
the following entries appear in relation to the proposed new coinage: 

February 8. Jacob Eckfeldt, for dies for the Mint of North 
America, $5 and 18/90ths. 

Mlarch 21 . Benjamin Dudley employed in preparing a mint, $75 
and 24/90ths. 

April 1 7. John Swanwick, for dies for the public mint, $22 and 
42/90ths. 

May 5. A. Dubois for sinking, casehardening, etc., for pairs of 
dies for the public mint, $72. 

June 30. Benjamin Dudley employed in preparing a mint, $77 
and 60/90ths. 

Just one specimen is known of the 1783 mark. This pedigree 
traces its origin to Hon. Charles Thomson. The obverse displays an 
all-seeing eye surrounded by rays and stars, with the legend NOVA 
CONSTELLATIO around. The reverse bears the legend LIBERTAS 
JUSTITIA 1 783, a wreath and U.S. 1 ,000 within the wreath. 

There are but two specimens known of the quint. The styles of the 
two differ slightly from each other. The obverse of one is similar to 
the mark, but of reduced size. It shows the legend NOVA CON- 



STELLATIO surrounding an all-seeing eye with rays and stars. The 
second variety has the all-seeing eye with rays and stars, but lacks 
the NOVA CONSTELLATIO legend. The reverse of both is similar to 
the mark but with the different denomination of 500. 

There are only two examples known of the bit. Both of these have 
the same obverse and reverse designed similarly to the mark but with 
the appropriate denomination and size; however, they have different 
edges. The Garrett Collection specimen has an olive leaf design or- 
namenting the edge. The specimen in the Eric P. Newman Collection 
has a plain edge. 

The Garrett Collection Specimens 

The Garrett Collection contains four different examples of the 
1783 Nova Constellatio silver pattern issues. Each of them is be- 
lieved to be unique. The coins are offered individually in the following 
lots. 

These pieces, representing the first official American government 
coinage for which the official record survives today, are unequaled in 
their numismatic and historical importance. Needless to say, the 
Smithsonian Institution, the American Numismatic Society, and all 
other collections, whether public or private, specifically lack ex- 
amples of these coins. 

Various examples of these issues have been illustrated and dis- 
cussed in numismatic references including The Guide Book of United 
States Coins, which devotes nearly an entire page to these pieces 
(page 32 of the 1 980 edition); in Scott's Catalogue and Encyclopedia 
of United States Coins, by Don Taxay (page 202 of the 1976 
edition); and in the 1914 American Numismatic Society Exhibition 
catalogue. Walter Breen's Encyclopedia of United States and Colonial 
Proof Coins, 1722-1977, devotes extensive space to these issues 
(pages 6 and 7) and observes that they were struck as Proofs. 
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Unique 1783 Silver Nova Consteliatio Bit 




619 1783 Bit. 100 units. Edge with twin olive leaf device. Silver 

pattern. 27.7 grains. Choice Uncirculated, MS-65, prooflike. 
Quite possibly this piece was struck as a Proof (cf. Walter 
Breen). In a way, the condition is moot for this is the only 
known example with this edge device. 

Another example of the 1 00 units, or bit, exists in the collec- 
tion of Eric P. Newman. Earlier this piece was owned by John 
Work Garrett who obtained it as part of the Col. James W. 
Ellsworth Collection; he considered it a duplicate, therefore it 
was sold by Wayte Raymond to the Guttag Brothers, coin 
dealers located at 52 Wall Street, New York City, and later at 
16-18 Exchange Place, in New York. In their circular of May 2, 
1923, the Guttag Brothers described the piece for sale: 

THE MOST INTERESTING COIN OF THE ENTIRE 
UNITED STATES SERIES. 

THE CENT. 

Obverse with an eye forming the center of a glory of 1 3 
points, the points intersecting a circle of 1 3 stars. 
Legend with NOVA CONSTELLATIO. Beaded border. 
Reverse with a wreath enclosing the letters ''U.S." and 
the figures "100." Legend with LIBERTAS JUSTITIA 
1 783, beaded border. Silver, the size of a dime. 

There are many coins which dealers call extremely rare 
and very rare, but the coin we describe herein is prac- 
tically unique as it is the only one obtainable at any 
price. It is far more desirable than the Brasher doubloon 
or the 1 822 Half Eagle. We consider it the gem of the 
entire United States series as it is the foundation upon 
which the present decimal coinage was raised. 

A postage stamp sold recently for about $35,000 in 
comparison to which, from every viewpoint, this coin 
should be worth $100,000. Of course, we do not ex- 
pect to obtain a price anything like the price of the 
stamp referred to, but we feel sure that at some future 
date this piece will bring more than the rarest postage 
stamp. 

Please do not take my word for this— ask any 
numismatist. Not more than one dealer ever owned this 



rare United States coin or sold it at auction. 

We are going to give everyone in the United States the 
same chance to buy this rarity, and therefore, we will 
not sell it until May 23, three weeks from above date. If 
you are interested we should be pleased to hear from 
you before that date, thus giving everyone interested a 
chance to communicate with us and get our price. 

The first coin minted for the government of the United 
States; the first coin to bear the letters "U.S." 

There is no record of the ultimate sale price of the Ellsworth- 
Garrett-Guttag-Newman coin. The previous Guttag description 
is reprinted to establish the esteem and importance attributed 
to this issue in the early 1 920s. 

Edgar H. Adams' manuscript notes, presently in the 
American Numismatic Society, indicate that a specimen of the 
cent . . . 

. . . was in a Scottish collection, and about 1885 was 
sold at an auction in Scotland for 1 5 pounds, 1 5 shil- 
lings. With ten percent added to the price it was offered 
to an English collector who sent it to America, from 
whence it was returned with a liberal offer. On April 2, 

1 885, it was offered at the 73rd sale of W. Elliot Wood- 
ward, held in New York City (American Journal of 
Numismatics, 1885, page 81). A list of prices for the 
sale was published in the American Journal of 
Numismatics, of October 1 885, page 44, but the piece 
is not mentioned. 

The tracing of authentic 1 783 Nova Consteliatio silver pat- 
terns is complicated by the appearance of forgeries from time 
to time. For example, the Mickley Collection, sold in 1867, 
contained an example of the 500 units and the 1 ,000 units in 
"soft metal," which were early counterfeits. Continuing 
research by Carl W. A. Carlson (who has done extensive study 
of the pedigrees of the Garrett Collection coins), John J. Ford, 
Jr., Eric P. Newman and others will undoubtedly bring addi- 
tional facts to light in the future. 

From the Col. James W. Ellsworth Collection; earlier from 
the Lorin G. Parmelee Collection. 



(continued—) 
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Unique 1783 Silver Nova Constellatio Quint 




1783 Quint. 500 units. Type I. Silver pattern. 134.6 grains. 
Choice Uncirculated, MS-65, with prooflike surface. This 
piece was quite possibly struck as a Proof. Toning is light gray. 

Of the so-called "Type I" design. Obverse with the all- 
seeing eye surrounded by a burst of rays and a circle of stars 
with the inscription NOVA CONSTELLATIO. Reverse with U.S. 
and 500 within a circular wreath. The legend LIBERTAS 
JUSTITIA surrounds. The date 1 783 is below. Leaf device on 
edge. 

The pedigree of this lot and Lot 622 (the 1 ,000 units) is un- 
surpassed by any coin associated with the United States 
government. Its ancestry is traced to Charles Thomson, who 
obtained it at the time of issue. The introduction to this Nova 



Constellatio silver pattern series gives the testimony of 
Rathmell Wilson regarding these pieces. In addition, a letter 
dated February 12,1 925, from S. Hudson Chapman to John 
W. Garrett (reproduced herewith), provides interesting details. 

From Charles Thomson (secretary of the Continental Con- 
gress); subsequently to his nephew, then to his nephew's son; 
then to Rathmell Wilson, who sold them to John W. Haseltine 
in 1872; then to Henry S. Adams of Boston; then to the 
cabinet of Lorin G. Parmelee; then to H.B. Smith; then to the 
Chapman brothers; then to George H. Earle Jr.; then to Henry 
Chapman; then to Col. James W. Ellsworth; then to John Work 
Garrett. 



Unique 1783 Type II 
Silver Nova Constellatio Quint 
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621 1783 Quint. 500 units. Type II. Silver pattern. 109.6 grains. 

Choice AU-55, with prooflike surface; some surface marks. 
Possibly this piece was struck as a Proof, as was suggested by 
Walter Breen. Some very minor evidence of handling. 

The design of this piece differs from the foregoing in that the 
obverse bears the all-seeing eye with resplendent rays and a 
circle of stars, but lacks the NOVA CONSTELLATIO legend. 



The execution is slightly different. Apparently two varieties of 
the 500 units, or quint, were prepared. The present example is 
unique; the only known piece of this design. The edge is or- 
namented with a leaf device. 

From the collection of Col. James W. Ellsworth; earlier 
owned by Lorin G. Parmelee; earlier history unknown; possibly 
owned at one time by Sylvester S. Crosby. 








Unique 1783 Silver Nova Constellatio Mark 



(See Color Photo) 



622 1783 Mark. 1,000 units. Silver pattern. 268.5 grains. Uncir- 

culated, MS-60, prooflike. Virtually perfect in every detail. Ex- 
ceedingly sharply struck. The first officially authorized United 
States silver dollar. As the origin of the 1776 Continental 
dollar, usually struck in pewter, is cloudy, and as it is unknown 
whether or not it was minted under official authorization, the 
present piece represents the first American silver dollar for 
which specific historical information can be traced. As such, 
its importance, both numismatically and historically, is in- 



calculable. 

The pedigree is the same as that of the Type I quint: 

From Charles Thomson (secretary of the Continental Con- 
gress); subsequently to his nephew, then to his nephew's son; 
then to Rathmell Wilson who sold them to John W. Haseltine in 
1872; then to Henry S. Adams of Boston; then to the cabinet 
of Lorin G. Parmelee; then to H.B. Smith; then to the Chapman 
brothers; then to George H. Earle, Jr.; then to Henry Chapman; 
then to Col. James W. Ellsworth; then to John Work Garrett. 
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, 783 Nova Conslellath Slloer Patterns 



Lot 622 
1 783 "Mark" 





Lot 62 1 
1 783 "Quint" Type II 



Lot 620 

1 783 "Quint" Type I 




Lot 619 
1 783 "Bir 



(All photos enlarged) 
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